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THE ODD F ELL OW : 

OR, THE SECRET ISSOCIITION. 


CHAPTER I. 

‘You are certainly not going out to-*night, James/ said a beautiful, dark - 
eyed bride, to her young husband, as he rose from the tea-table; ‘ we have 
not been married a month, and yet you must go out to pass your evenings, 9 
and the young wife smiled and panted, and looked reproof and love in the 
same glance. 

4 1 have an important engagement, love/ he said, smiling and tapping her 
cheek with his finger. 

4 And now your engagement to me has ended in marriage, you must con* 
aider yourself freed from any to your wife, I suppose/ she said, laughing. 
‘But you will not go out such a wild, blustering night You can have ne 
business that calls you forth in 'such a storm of wind and rain ! Stay in, 
James ! See £ow comfortable our little parlor looks with its closely drawn 
curtains^ fra two nice rocking-chairs, its warm, glowing fire, and these 
books and newspapers, and engravings, to say nothing of my oum society ! 9 

‘It certainly must be a great temptation, or very pressing business that 
takes him forth; sister/ said the bride’s brother, a good looking young man 
of twentytone, who made the third of the little group about the tea-table. 
4 1 assure him/ be. added pleasingly, 4 1 should not be so ungallant to leava 
my wife to pass her evenings alone before the honey-moon was over. — - 
There is to be some city caucus, and I suppose James expects to be called 
upon to make a speech !’ 
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* No, I assure you,’ answered James Layton, laughing, as he buttoned 
his surtout to his throat ; 4 I have a very important engagement, or 1 should 
by no means quit you, Catherine. I will be back in two hours. Let Lewis 
entertain you till I return. I know you will excuse me, wife !’ 

* On condition you tell me where you are going,’ she said, holding him by 
.the arm, playfully. 

4 Well, it is to a meting of my dub.’ 

* Yoqr club !’ repeated Lewis ; * what club ?’ 

4 The Odd Fellows !’ 

4 Are you an Odd Fellow, J ames ?’ exclaimed Catherine. 4 If I had known 
it I don’t beiieve 1 would have married you P 

4 No? Then I should have been an odd fellow all my life. But what is 
there so .bad in being an Odd Fellow, that you both look so surprised P 

4 lam told it is a secret society: something like the exploded masonic 
fraternity, and I am surprised that any sensible man should belong to it,' 
answered Lewis Foster. 

4 And I don’t like to have a husband who has any secrets from his wife,' 
said the bride. 4 Now, James, I shan’t love you half so well, that you be- 
long to a secret club ! and such an odd club !’ 

4 The name sounds rowdyish, and reckless,’ said his brother-in-law, with 
gravity. 

4 1 don’t believe any good can come of it,? pursued his wife, with a slight 
cloud of disapproval upon her brow. 

4 1 don’t think it can increase your respectability in the eyes of sensible 
men,’ added Lewis, 4 and now that you are married and so have taken a 
new position in society, and have just gone into partnership m business, it 
would seem to me, James, speaking in all kindness and love, that you 
would be wise to break off your connection with this club, which perhaps 
might not have been so censurable in a young man and an apprentice, but 
which must certainly now detract from your character and standing.’ 

The young husband glanced from one to the other of the speakers, look- 
ing as if he was undecided whether to laugh outright, or to get seriously 
AOgry with them both. He however suppressed the expression of both 
emotions, and quietly resuming bis chair at the tea-table, and with his sur- 
tout buttoned to bis chin as he was, and then said quietly Ajg} gqavely, 

4 Catheripe-^Lewis — you neither of you know of what yen are speaking ! 
So far from being what you ignorantly suppose, the fraternity iff odd fol- 
lows is a society, in which it is an honor net only to beenroHed as a mem- 
her* hut it is itself an association honorable to human nature. The pecul- 
iarity o i its designation has misled you. So for from being a fraternity of 
buffoons, a band of merry-makers, a society of organized foUyyas you and 
ethers who have not inquired into its character and pretensions, weakly 
pretend to behevp, it is an association distinguished for its dignity, solemni- 
ty and moral majesty !’ 
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‘But wturt can be iteotyect?* asked I^wis, impressed by bis manner. 

- ‘To lessen the ills of mankind; to ameliorate its condition ; to elevate 
the soul of man and restore its moral image ; to advance the happiness of 
ear race by drawing closer the ties of human affection, and strengthen the 
hand of brotherhood between man and man.’ 

‘ You demand as much for your society as doe? Christianity ifeelf. 1$ 
asks no mote ! It takes no wider range !' said Lewis, with emphasis. 

‘If you had said we demanded what Christianity does not, then you had 
Uttered what I should have denied. I do not deny that we aim to qp wide 
a range, for our field as well as that of Christianity, is the human society ! 
It can cover no more ; we can aim at no less. But we work for naan as 
mortal and immortal ! for both this life and the life to come. Therefore, 
we reject the comparison when made invidiously ; admit ii when made on 
the basis 1 have laid down. Without Christianity this order would have 
been what it now is; for its principles existed thousands of years before 
the era of Christianity .* 

‘ Where then did the order begin to exist ?’ inquired Lewis, with stir* 
prise and incredulity. > 

‘ I will reply to you in the, language of tm eloquent writer who has re- 
cently answered your question : — “ When the Almighty Architect of the 
Universe spake, and this sphere which we inherit, burst into light and love* 
lines*, every fundamental principle on which our order is based* Waftatamp* 
ed with the signet of Omnipotence upon her young and unstained being, 
there to remain in legible and enduring characters, as, constituent elements 
of her perpetuity and existence. Friendship then wove her silken bonds. 
Love breathed forth her strains of mutual sympathy and confiding tender* 
ness ; while Truth, above, around, beneath, shed forth her blaze of living 
light, as pure and unsullied as the rays that emanate from the throne of the 
Eternal God! Upon these three pillars rests the structure of our order; 
around them cluster our brightest hope* and fondest anticipations.” ^ 

‘ This is all very pretty, but it seems to me visionary enough,* said Lewis. 
‘ Pray what legitimate good, what. tangible benefit has it ever done, or can 
it do ? It is very fine to talk about ameliorating the condition of mankind^ 
enhancing human happiness, and advancing the human intellect ; this id 
all very fine. But lay your finger upon a single good your order has done.* 
‘Go with nil to-morrow, Lewis, and examine the records of our doings 
only for the past year, and the inspection will be a sufficient reply. There 
you will find widows assisted, orphans protected and nurtured, the sick 
visited, the prisoner liberated, and the afflicted comforted and made happyi 
The principles of our society are those of humanity and religion. It not 
only prompts the common cause of philanthropy, but insures to hs mem* 
bees in the hour of adversity, a source of safety «ud comfort that nothing 
can destroy. The affection of parents may change ; the friendship bf the 
world may turnto hatred, and even love may be transformed to loathing! 
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and disgust Hot the ties that bind us together are never sundered ; our 
daims of brotherhood are only dissolved by death ! no, not death can des- 
troy them! they descend to the widow and the orphan.* 

‘ You have led me to think very differently of your order, James,’ said 
Lewis; ‘still it seems to me that Christianity, without this, would do alt 
you pretend.’ - 

‘ All men, unfortunately, are not chrtetians. The holy principles of the 
Gospel have an influence upon only a portion of what is called a Christian 
commqnity. A society then, that while it gives a new zeal to the Christian 
who is a member of it, bends down to the observance of Christianity, and 
a heahhy morality to him who is not a Christian; is positively a good and 
usefulinstitution, and certainly does not militate against Christianity. As 
I before said, our society is for Earth, Christianity for Heaven.’ 

‘1 : am satisfied. Still I do not see in the daily events of life that you are 
better or 1 am worse for being an ‘Odd Fellow.’ If 1 could see that It 
made you more charitable than you otherwise might be, or that it aided a 
human being who otherwise would not be aided, 1 should be half-disposed 
to become an Odd-Fellow.’ 

‘ Many is the penniless and friendless wanderer of oOr order who can at- 
test to its holy charity !’ said James, with feeling. ‘ Its hand reaches the 
wide world over. Its language breathes its eloquent tones in the ear of the 
wanderer in a foreign land, and his necessities are relieved. If sickness 
lays its : paralyzing hand upon him among strangers, a brother of the ‘mys- 
tic tie* administers to his wants, soothes his distresses, furnishes him with 
money ; if he recovers, to go on his way, or follows him with honorable 
burial to the tomb. The sick amongst our own brethren are not left to the 
cold band of public charity. They are visited by the members and their 
wants ascertained and provided for by funds, they themselves, in health and 
prosperity, had contributed to raise, and which, in times of need, to repeat 
the language of another, they can honorably claim, without the humiliation 
of suing for parochial relief.’ 

‘ But what moral influence does your Order exert over its members? A 
fraternity of Charity is not of necessity a school of morals. How are Odd 
Fellows in their intercourse with the world better than other men ?* inquir- 
ed Lewis* apparently interested in the conversation, while the wife of the 
eloquent husband sat gazing upon him with the most please* and absorbed 
attention. 

‘ We must know the character of him who applies to be admitted a mem- 
ber of our Oriler. It is our Sacred duty to keep a watch upon the conduct 
of our brethren, even in the common intercourse of life, and in all their 
transactions with men, and particularly with one another; to remonstrate 
with those who wander from rectitude or trespass upon the rules of moral- 
ity. In ail ages and in all countries our Order has stood forth the cham- 
pion of liberty and religion. Wherever she has erected an altar for her 
worshippers she has also dedicated a temple for science and refinement’ 
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‘lam delighted that what Lewis and I have said, has led to ibis conv erse 
tion,’ said the bride with a face beaming with pleasure. ‘lam glad, James, 
thfrttyou are an Odd Fellow, and 1 shall always think well of all your Or* 
der. You may go to-night. But,’ she added, looking mischievously, ‘ I 
have one thipg to object to in it.* t 

‘ What is that ?’ he asked smiling and half guessing. 

..‘That, there is a secretin it. * As a woman 1 most protest against tf&f.’ 

‘ That is nay objection, too, - said Lewis, 4 1 dislike secret societies, Then* 
history shows that they have in all ages 'been productive of great mischief : 
beep tpols of depotifem $ aiding the cause of bigotry and the designsof the 
powerful and bad 1 If your deeds are so open and honorable why .' should 
your meetings be held in secret and your proceedings in ^session be soiled 
in mystery ? Truth fears not the light.’ f * 

4 It has been said, in opposition to it, that ours is a secret Older by those 
who think secrecy is incompatible with innocence. TrUe it k, we ars, in 
pdrt, a secret society, but : is secrecy a crime?’ ' ' 

« Most undoubtedly,’ said Mrs. Leyton with an arch look. 4 What woman 
would deny it ?’ * 5 ? i 

Her husband smiled and them continued, 4 Secrecy is rather an attribute 
of the good. The: world itself, the universe, the God of eternal truth, ire 
surrounded with’ an impenetrable veil that mortal eye hath never pierced! 
Shall their existence he denied because, their aseona are not revealed at odr 
bidding ? Shall we pronounce them evil.bqcatlise their operations are hid- 
den from our view and above our comprehension ?’ 

f , 4 Yet what security has the goOd man who, won by yourPloquent accOunt 
of your Order, fain would join it that be may bestow and receive, if need 
should be, the blessings that etnto&te filem it, what security has he that in 
entering within the mystic veil of your JempJe be is not oommittinghiiil- 
self to an Order, and uniting himself with a, set of men, whOsb outward 
charities are but the whitewash to cover all manner of wickedness within?’ 

4 He can judge before hand. To be initiated into our Order is.tKrt asyoa 
suppose ‘Ho take; a leap in, the dark.” The fundamental principles of the 
Order are boforatbe world ! Its deeds are not concealed from public scru- 
tiny. The constitution mid laws of our society are within the reach of all 
who wish to gxamine them.’ 4 

4 Yet your proceedings are kept secret ' You have certain initiatory rites 
that are secret ! Your arrangements in your halls are mysterious and point 
fto mysterious ceremonies.’ 

V 4 Yes, thdre are mysteries within the inner veil of our altars that no un- 
initiated eye can ever behold. It is not the mystery of mere paraphernalia, 
hut a moral mystery I Sotenm and sublime truths are there inculcated that 
have never reached the ear of any mortal save he who * ho* keen proven 
worthy. They have remained tbene for ages, hallowed archives in the 
sanctuary of our temple ; may they ever remain, unsullied and inviolate.’ 
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•How enthusiastic, James,’ said his wife with surprise. Thera must be 
‘good hi a society that has so warmly enlisted your feelings,’ she added, pay- 
ing a deserved compliment to his virtues and wdrth. 

• l am almost persuaded to become an * Odd Fellow,’ said Lewis, serious- 
ly, yet smiling at hfeown ardor. ( But 1 must wait first to have some prac- 
ticed demonstration of its usefulness upon its members. Who else are 
4 Odd Fellows’ that Imay as you say 4 observe their conduct among men ?’ 

♦You wittfind many in Boston among the venerable as well as the youth - 
dbl» among the rich and the pOor, the humble and the eminent’ 

•But who of my friend*—-—*-?’ •» 

James was about to reply when the street door bell was rung, and the 
next moment the maid came in and said a man wished to see the master 
ofthe house. 

•Ask him in? 9 said James. 

•Ho Say* ho is too wet — besides, sir, he is a poor looking man and looks 
•da if ho wantod to beg,’ akded the girl pertly. 

Mr. Layton roserand went to the door, where he saw a man poorly clad, 
and looking very destitute, who handed him a dirty, wet paper, and said— 

1 Read it if you please, sir.’ 

•I have no time now, my good man,’ said James, whose hour to be at the 
club hod already come. 4 1 suppose from your appearance and the title of 
the paper* * To all good Christians,” that you are in need. There is a dol 
Jar for you* It will get you supper and lodging. Good night.’ 

• Be sotklndas to open the paper, sir ; perhaps you might be one of ’ 

# the man hesitated. / 

Hio manner led him to comply ; and glancing over it his eye rested upon 
: a mark near the bottom which at once arrested it 

•Ab, my brother, l am very glad I read the paper,’ he said in a gratified 
tone. 4 Give me your hand.’ , 

• ThankOod! now I am no longer a stranger in a strange land,’ said the 
man in a grateful voice. 4 1 was in hopes some brother would see thatsign 
* and relieve me*’ 

•lam glad yoir have come to me. Walk in, and while you are drying 
yettrself and takieg a warm cup of tea* 1 will see wbatyou are In need of.’ 

This conversation bad been but partially overheard in die sitting-room 
and left them in mystery as to who the guest was So cheerfully invited in. 

. Wtienthoy saw Mr. Layton usher in a young man aboat twenty six-years 
of age, dressed in a thin jacket, though it w*s the month of February, a 
ragged vest and sailor’s trowsers, and holding in his hand an old torn straw 
bat from which the rain was dripping, they started with surprise. He was 
truly an object of any one’s compassion. 

. *Tbioiomywifib— this ber meshcr I Be seated close to the fire! Cath- 
erine pour oirite&up of warm tea fbr him t* . 

1 You are too kind, rirP said thegrauAil stranger. 
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• Catherine obeyed ; but all the while was asking her husband with tier 
eyes what all this meant Lewis was also sorely puzzled. Mr. Layton sat 
down by him, handed the tea and ordered fresh toast for him. When the 
poor man had warmed and refreshed himself, he looked round with more 
confidence, and meeting Mr. Layton’s eye, was answered by a glance ef 
kindness and sympathy that brought a grateful smile to his pale cheek, and 
was not unnoticed by Lewis. Mrs. Layton now, by a side glance, saw that 
the man though pale had an intellectual face, and that his manners were 
, polite. His voice too, though at first undertoned and humble as was natu- 
ral to a person in his position, was agreeable and modulated by feeling. — 
/he became interested to know who he was. 

/ * It is my duty to apologize to you and your family for my intrusion upon 

' you in this guise,’ be said, understanding the lady’s inquiring gaze. ‘ I feel/ 
he added, glancing at Mrs. Layton , 1 that 1 am among friends, and that my 
narrative will be listened to not only with courtesy but with sympathy.’ 

( James, 4 said Lewis addressing him in a low tone of voice, • before he 
begins, pray relieve my curiosity ! is your guest an Odd Fellow ?’ 

* Yes,’ answered James with a smile. 

4 This then accounts for this extraordinary benevolence and unusual hos- 
pitality. 

4 Yes, we are bound to relieve one another whatever the condition either 
may be in as brothers.’ 

4 How very singular the coincidence of his appearance with our conver- 
sation.’ 

The stranger then began, as in some sort to apologize for his claim upon 
Mr. Layton’s hospitality, to narrate his story, to listen to which the latter 
dalayed an hour his attendance upon the meeting of the society. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The ‘Camblet Wrapper,’ of thf Test of Good Faith. 

The story. of the Guest with the Tern Hat and ragged habiliments Was 
full of interest to the little party of listeners, and was narrated in a pleas- 
ing manner, and was briefly as follows : He had been ship-wrecked on 
the coast of Maine, about six weeks before, with the loss of everything ; 
and had been dependent upon the charity of persons in the towns he had 
passed* through for means to reach Boston, where he knew he should be 
assisted to Baltimore, bis residence, by the association of Odd Fellows, of 
which he was a member. He said be had left Baltimore six months beforfe 
as supercargo of a ship bound to the North Sea, and was shipwrecked in 
her on his return voyage. 

4 1 had no claim,’ he said, proceeding on his narration, ‘upon the citizens 
of the small towns I passed through, beyond the ordinary one of char^fy, 
which has become so often reiterated that I find it has got to be little heed- 
ed. 1 knew if I could find a brother Odd Fellow I should find a friend and 
a home. In Portland I inquired, but found there was no Order established 
there; and also in Portsmouth and other towns. Finally, this afternoon 
I reached Boston a stranger to every person in it. I had previously drawn 
up a paper stating my situation, in which 1 had put the secret designation 
of a membership in my Order, knowing that if by chance I should present 
, it to a “ brother” he would immediately recognize the “ mystic sign,” and 
extend to me, ragged and wretched as I was, the fellowship of his heart and 
hand.’ 

At these words James I^nyton turned slightly and glanced both at his wife 
and brother-in-law, while a quiet smile of prideful triumph sparkled in his 
eye. • 

‘I had been to several houses,’ continued the stranger, ‘without obtain- 
ing even courtesy from the servant at the door, yet hoping Providence would 
at length bring me to that of a 44 Fellow” of our Order, of whom I knew 
there wfts a large number in Boston. 1 had inquired in the street of two 
or three, asking if any of them would tell me where I could And an 4 Odd 
Fellow,’ when taking my question as an odd one they called me an 44 odd 
fellow,’ and bade me walk about my business 1 I had passed by your door 
when something within me prompted me to turn back, and once mor e 
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make an effort; for in finding a member of the order depended my bojfes 
of sustenance and shelter to-night, as well as my return to Baltimore. 1 
now feel that Providence prompted me to call at your door, and 1 cannot 
be too grateful for your hospitality and kindness to a stranger.’ 

‘A brother of our Order is never a stranger,’ said James, kindly. * 1 feel 
happy in being the instrument of doing you the service you need. Our 
brethren meet to-night, and 1 was going out, when you called, to attend the 
meeting* 1 will lay your case before it to-night, and, as 1 have no spare 
bed, if you will put on this camblet wrapper and oblige me by wearing thif 
hat — for the night is rpugb out,^-l will accompany you to a comfortable 
inn which lies on my way, and find you a lodging. To-morrow at ten 
o’clock call on me here, and 1 will tell you what we have done for you.’ 

The friendly kindliness of James’ voice, and bis manner in speaking to 
the wayfarer struck both his wife and brother, and his hearty and cordial 
hospitality and open-handed benevolence, made a deep impression upon 
them. They rem&ined silent for several minutes after Mr. Layton and the 
stranger had left, reflecting upon what they had witnessed. At length 
Lewis spoke with great emphasis and feeling. 

‘ This is, indeed, wonderful ! Henceforth, Catherine, I am an “ Odd Felt- 
low.’” 

‘ How very extraordinary,' said Mr. Layton, speaking after a few moments 
reflection, that in a Christian land such language should ever fall from tbs 
lips of the destitute : ‘in findings member of my Order depended my only 
hopes of sustenance and shelter. Truly Gbristians should be ashamed 
that they are outdone in true charity by a mere human association.’ 

The wants of the wanderer were inquired into by two of the ‘ brethren’ 
sent early the next morning by the Order, to the inn where James had left 
him ; and in a short time, under their kind hands,* there was a manifest 
change made in his wardrobe and external appearance. Money was also 
placed by them in his hands, and they parted from him with that fellow- 
ship and good will which is so beautiful a characteristic of their order. 

‘ It is already past ten o’clock, James,’ said Lewis, who had waited at 
home to see the issue of his brother-in-law’s benevolent purposes towards 
the guest of the evening before ; he was, also, after a night’s ileep upon it, 
less zealous in becoming an 4 Odd Fellow/ The arguments of James had 
been partially forgotten and their impression in a manner passed away. *1 
should not be surprised, brother,’ he said* laughing, as the bands of the 
clock indicated half-past ten, ( if you nefrer saw your new camblet wrap- 
per more !’ 

‘ You will not triumph over me, Lewis,’ answered James pleasantly ; ‘ he 
will yet be here.’ 

, You/were so generous, too, as to loan bim your new beaver, bought 
lately at Barry’s. You had best call in to-day and purchase another— for 
your’s is by this time at a pawnbroker’s, or on its way to Baltimore or Sy mm- 
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zonia ! Did y.oa look, Catharine, to see if anything was missing from the 
front entry? . » 

‘You laugh at me, Lewis,’ said James Layton ; ‘but rest assured yotl 
will not have the victory.* 

‘ He may be a rogue though an Odd Fellow, and so deceive you.’ 

‘No. The principles of our Order have an influence upon the mond 
man that no temptations can weaken or throw aside. If it were not, if he 
should prove a rogue, yet I have but done my duty in succoring fe ‘ brother.* 
1 am free the guilt remains with him.’ 

‘ And so do the new caroblet wrapper and the Barry. If you see either 
Of them again I will become a member of an Order whose moral power is 
such as to bring mefn’s vices into subjection to its principles.’ 

‘Whatever motive, Lewis, may lead you to become an Odd Fellow, you 
would, believe me, find it greatly to your interest to be one, especially if 
you should travel. Everywhere you would find the hand of fellowship ex- 
tended to welcome you, and in the face of a stranger find the smiles of a 
friend. But we never urge, not even invite any one. If you will be one of 
us, we will open our arms to welcome, love, cherish, defend and be- 
friend you through weal and Jn wo.’ 

‘If your friend returns I will offer myself at your next meeting. On his 
good faith, you see I have hung the faith and honor of your whole order.’ 

‘ And on it I am willing it should hang,’ said James firmly. There is the 
door bell.’ 

‘If it be your Barry and wrapper I am an Odd Fellow from this day,’ said 
Lewis laughing. 

‘ A gentleman wishes to see you, Mr. Layton,’ said the maid, 

‘Show him in !’ 

‘Are you sure it is* a gentleman and not the man who was here last 
night?’ asked Lewis. 

‘ Yes, indeed. Don’t I know a gentleman from a loafer like him ! It 
took me half an hour this morning to get 1 the mud from his heels off* the 
rug! This is a gentleman Mr. Lewis you may be sure on on it’ 

‘It is not your man, James,’ said Lewis with a look of triumph, as the 
girl returned to the hall. 

t ‘You are right,’ said James, as she ushered in a very gentlemanly look- 
ing man who bowing politely stood as if be expected to be recognised, 

- ‘You do not know me, I see, dir.* 

‘ Now you speak I do,’ said Mr. Layton approaching and extending his 
hand. ‘Now, Lewis,’ he said aside, ‘ what think you of my camblet and 
l&rry.’ 

His brother made no reply, but stood surveying the stranger with incredu- 
#ty and surprise. 

‘ You pardon my delay,’ said he, ‘but I was taken in hand by two ‘breth- 
ren,’ whom your kind mention of my misfortune, brought early to my Inn 
this morning ; and they would not be satisfied till they had taken me to a 
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tlotbrag warehouse and provided me with a han d— ae suit of clothes be* 
aides other conveniences of which I stood in need. It is not a quarter of 
an hour since they let me go, r when 1 d irectly hastened hither. Your hat 
and coat, sir, I brought and have left in the hall. I know hot how to 
thank your hospitality and attention he continued pressing James’ hand 
in both of his own ; ‘ I hope you will not fail to present my grateful ac- 
knowledgments to the society which had so generously contributed to my 
aid, and accept for yourself and family my best wishes for your happiness.’ 

, ‘ When do you leave ?’ asked James. 

‘ In the cars this afternoon. I shall be in Baltimore probably in three 
days, when I will write you, and assure you that 1 have not been an un- 
worthy object of the regard of my order.’ 

‘Pardon my inquiry — but have you money P 1 

‘ Yes, furnished me by the two ‘brethren’ sent to execute the will of fkie 
order in my behalf.’ 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Drumond, for he gave his name as Henry Drum* 
ond, took his leave, followed by the kind wishes both of Lewis and Mr. 
Layton. 

‘ Now, Lewis,’ said James, as the door closed on their late guest. 

4 1 have sacrificed my prejudices to facts that I can no longer resist. 1 
must yet ask one indulgence, brother. If the result turns out as I wish, I 
will be as strongly the advocate of your Order as I have been its oppo- 
nent l* 

‘ Name what yon. wish.’ 

‘ Frankly then, I have to confess a lingering suspicion that while it re- 
mains, will not leave me so free, to act as I would wish, should I conclude 
to beproposed as a candidate for membership in your noble fraternity. 
He says he was shipwrecked six weeks ago on the coast of Maine.’ 

‘ This can be proved, then, by reference to Toplift’s files.’ 

‘ No ; yet it would be well enough to look for such a shipwreck in the 
reporter’s list. He said the name of his ship was the ‘Trident.’ But this 
-is nbt my object alone. If he was wrecked six weeks ago in Maine, and is 
a man of respectable connection in Baltimore, why did he not write from 
the first town for means, and there writ till he heard. Ten days would 
have brouebt him a reply and money if bis tale be a true one* Instead *f 
that be wanders from town to town and is six weeks reaching this oily ; I 
must confess this looks very suspicious*’ 

. ‘But he returned the coat and hat, brother— this was test enough of his 
honesty in his narrative/ said Catherine, who had a moment before entered 
the room, and was listening with deep interest to thehr conversation. 

‘ It ’was his policy to do so— besides he had no further need of them, be- 
ing well supplied both with clothes and money. This goes for nothing 
with me, I will wait until he fulfils his promise in writing from Beltimont. 
If he writes even I will advance no further objections and shall be ready 
most cheerfully to enrol myself in a society which is distinguished by be- 
nevolence so noble and by a code of principles so pure !’ 
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Tl«l very day Jams took Lewis with biin toTdpMV; and after turning 
aver a file of papers for several weeks back, saw under date of December 
38, an extract of a letter dated Castine, Me., which read ae follows: 

4 We have had a South East gale blowing hard for the last forty-eight 
hours, and last night the ship Trident bound from Copenhagen to Balti- 
more, was driven ashore three leagues from — - — - light Out of a crew 
of twenty-one seven have been lost, including the captain and mate. Those 
Who were saved came ashore with the loss of every thing. The ship is 
fast going to pieces and will probably with her cargo, be a total loss, fro 
insurance. Among those saved are the supercargo and second mate, and 
one passenger, a Swede * 

The young men on reading this paragraph silently exchanged looks. 
Lewis saw the expression of triumph on James’ face and said, as if he 
were not altogether disposed to give up, 

‘This is all very well ; but he might have known of the wreck of this 
ship, and so told his tale.’ 

4 You are incorrigible, Lewis, 1 see plainly,’ said James, laughing. 4 1 see 
you have little faith after all in our Order.’ v 

; 4 Yes I have in it. I believe it now to be all you have said ; but l am, I 
confess, suspicious of the person who has solicited its charity. It seems so 
strange that a perfect stranger to you should have been so handsomely re- 
lieved and suffered to depart. Surely, your open handed benevolence 
which admits no suspicion, must leave you exposed to deception.’ 

4 No— for none apply who are not of our Order. »- 

4 And you contend that all who are of it are infallible in morals.’ 

4 Yes, so far as the sacred character of our Order’s charity is concerned. 
There is not on the globe one who would make it the instrument of fraud 
or vice.’ 

4 If you get a letter from Mr. Drumond, 1 am silenced save in praise,’ 
said Lewis as they parted eaeh to go to his place of business. 

James Layton, it is time to say, was a junior partner in an extensive Jew- 
eller’s establishment in Washington street, to which trade he had regularly 
served an honorable apprenticeship. His late employer had a few months 
'beftbre taken him into partnership, and as we have seen he did not long af- 
4 terwards remain a batehetor. He lived in genteel style in a pleasant part of 
the city, and was prosperous in hie affairs; while he was to be envied as we 
have Witnessed, in the happiness and comfort of his domestic arrangements. 
Lewis Foster whose sister he bad married, was also a junior partner in a 
respectable- dry goods store. He was a young gentleman of strict morals 
and of considerable intelligence. Tbe wannest friendship had long existed 
between the two young r men, and nothing bad ever occurred to interrupt 
tbe harmony of their fraternal intercourse. 

A week— ten days — a fortnight passed, and yet no letter had been re- 
ceived from Baltimore. Lewis was about to declare himself the victor in 
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his opinion of the shipwrecked stranger, and James’ hopes in his integ- 
rity to misgive him, when a letter mailed at Baltimore was brought from the 
post-office. Without opening it James left his store and went to Lewis, 
and exhibiting the outside, broke the seal. As he unfolded it hurriedly a 
bank note fell from it, and fluttered to the floor. Lewis caught it and ex- 
claimed, 

‘A hundred dollar note, as 1 live ! — Read the letter !Mie cried eagerly. 

James read as follows:— 

Baltimore, March 10, 188 — . 

‘ My Dear friend and ‘ brother 9 :— 1 am happy to inform you of my safe 
arrival here yesterday, having been detained in New York by illness. I am 
now quite well again and hasten to return you my acknowledgments for 
your kind assistance, and that of your Order. The amount of money gen- 
erously advanced me, and the bill for my wardrobe is something under the 
amount 1 enclose, which 1 beg you will do me the favor to return to the sor- 
ciety, for the aid of others of the Order who like me may be thrown by 
Providence in a condition to call for its benevolence. I pray you will pre- 
sent my regards to your family and accept the assurances of m'y grateful 
friendship. If you, or any of your friends should visit Baltimore, where I 
shall remain and engage in the mercantile business, 1 shall esteem myself 
signally happy in extending to you our hospitality. 

Respectfully, 

Your friend and humble servant, 

HENRY DRUMOND. 

To James Layton, Esq.’ 

When James had finished the letter he looked up and met Lewis’ eye. 

‘Forgive me James,’ he exclaimed warmly and with much feeling. *1 
will no doubt, after this, the purity of your Order, nor the principles of its 
members, than I do the goodness ef your own heart and the excellency of 
your understanding. From this hour I art heart and hand with you. In 
your next meeting I hope you will not forget to propose me as a candidate 
for initiation as a member of the noble association of the ‘Independent Or- 
der of Odd Fellows.” 
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CHAPTER HI. 

The u Odd Fellow’s Widow , w or the Year of the Epidemic. * 

The year 183— Kirill long be remembered in New Orleans for tfie vfor 
lence of the yellow fever. Hundreds died daily ; and the sound* of wail- 
ing and the groans of the dying took the place of the light laugh and joy- 
ous voices that were wont to be heard in the streets of this gay city. The 
epidemic had been raging three weeks with unmitigated fury, mowing down 
alike native and stranger, the high and the low, the good and the evil. The 
living at length were wearied with nursing, or from habit became insensi- 
ble to the calls of distress. Many died unattended, and their bodies were 
taken from the house by a man with a cart, and hauled tp the grave yard 
and there thrown into a wide ditch excavated for their reception. No rela- 
tive, no friend, no follower to the tomb ! Death, terror and desolation 
reigned. The hospitals could receive no more, and the sisters of charity 
and benevolent Roman priests, though constantly engaged in administering 
to the suffering at the risk of life, could not meet but a small portion ot the 
demands suffering humanity made upon their charity. The theatres and 
the masquerades, as usual at this season were closed, and instead the cathe? 
dral was thronged, and its floor was crowded from morning till midnight 
with kneeling suppliants for Heaven’s mercy. The rich and all who had 
the ability had fled or were flying daily, and of those who remained, all 
were, too much lost in their own fears of griefs to regard those of others. 

In such a condition of things it is not surprismg that many, even in re- 
spectable positions in society, should perish unattended, uncared for ! 
Many a luxurious mansion whose last occupant expired attended only by a 
faithful slave, or perhaps a passing stranger, was locked and sealed by the 
city magistrate till some living heir should appear. The poor, ( the stran- 
ger poor,’ were indeed sufferers in this day of terror and despair. Unable 
to leave the city for want of means, whole families, lately from the North, 
miserably perished. 

It was about three in the afternoon of a day that had been most Altai to 
the victims of the epidemic, when a gentleman, about twenty-eight or 
thirty years of age, stepped from the verandah of a handsome Creole house 
in the Lower Faubourg. He was pale, his dress which was all of white 
linen, disarranged, and his manner restless. He stood still a moment, then 
raised his clasped hands to Heaven and said fervently and bitterly, 
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4 Oh God how long shall thy terrible scourge afflict man ? Death and not 
Life reigns ! Spare, oh spare !* 

At this moment an African slave appeared crossing the deserted streets. 
On seeing the expression of the gentleman s face, he asked, 

4 Is massa dead ?* * 

‘Yes, go and see that he is shrouded and I will send a coffin. Here is a 
load.’ 

At this moment a wagon turned the corner of the adjoining street half 
filled with coffins, many of them unpainted. The slow wagon as it 
rolled along the silent, sunny streets, sent forth a hollow sound that went 
to the soul. The driver asked if a coffiri was wanted ; and the black paid 
for one and took it into the house. 

4 Fare well, noble Vinton,* said he, as he glanced through the open win 
dows of the verandah upon the dead body of a young man laying upon a 
sofa. 4 When the &un rose you were buoyant with health and full of hope. 
Ere it sets you will be in your grave ! 1, too, must take warning! My 

head aches, and walking and want of si 'ep have made me feverish. I have 
done my duty in attending Vinton, and will now seek my home, for Mary 
will be anxious about me, as well she may be; for who goes out well at 
morn may never see the noon.* 

The speaker was Lewis Foster ! Five years have elapsed since the events 
recorded in the preceding story. During the interval he had married a 
lovely girl, James Layton’s sister, and removed his business to New Or- 
leans, where he had now been three years a resident. The summers of 
the first two years he passed North, where he went on business ; the pres- 
ent summer he also intended to go on to obtain goods, when he was de- 
tained by his wife’s illness, who having shortly before presented him with a 
son, his second child, had not recovered sufficiently to enable hirn to leave 
at the time he wished. It was August before she was well enough to travel, 
when as the season was so far advanced he resolved to remain through it. 
This was also necessary to give him an opportunity of examining his af- 
fairs, as intelligence had reached him that his clerk whom he had sent 
North in his place and entrusted with all his money, had proved unfaithful 
to his trust and taken passage for Europe. The loss, as his business had 
by no means been prosperous, was so great, that he found he should be un- 
der the necessity, unless he could obtain great indulgence from his creditors, 
of making over all he possessed to trustees, in a word that he must fail. 

He had hardly time for reflection upon the condition of his affairs, with 
a wife and two children, when the yellow fever broke out and enlisted all 
his feelings and sympathies for his family and those of his friends who re- 
mained. 

Night and day he devoted himself to the cause of humanity and up to 
the time we meet him again, himself and his own family had mercifully 
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escaped. Vinton's (who was a young Bostonian, and had only been a few 
weeks in the city) was the fifth death bed he had bent over that day. Jtunes 
Layton, his brother-in-law, was also in New Orleans, and an inmate of bis 
family ; this gentleman was now a widower. He had also been unsuccess- 
ful in business, and allured by the rumors of fortunes easily achieved in 
New Orleans, had come out tlie preceding fall. Hundreds of others had 
also been tempted like him ; and he found that* the city was overrun with 
them, each in turn doomed to disappointment. He found he could do 
nothing, after remaining with l^ewis during the winter, he propose'd to re- 
turn North in the ^ Spring with him and his wife. But her illness de- 
tained him, and he now found himself as well as Lewis, in the midst <Jf a 
raging epidemic. He was not one to fiee at such a time and leave his friends 
in danger. He remained, and, like his brother, devoted himself to the care 
of the sick. 

Lewis Foster took his way home through the solitary streets at a slow 
pace. He carried above his head a thick umbrella, for the sun was fiery 
hot. The pavements were so heated as to be painful to his feet. The air 
was still, and as difficult to breathe as if coming from the mouth of a fur- 
nace. Not a cloud was in the hazy looking sky; and the dust of the ground 
was so pulverized by the drought, as to float for hours after it was disturbed, 
and filled the atmosphere, made it still more difficult to breathe. As he 
went along, groans of the dying, or shrieks of the living over the just dead, 
alone met his ears ; save at intervals, the voice of prayer. The dend-cart 
occasionally broke the stillness, as it fumbled along slowly with its disgust- 
ing load, ever and anon stopping at a door to add to it. At length, James 
reached his abode, a neat verandah cottage with a yard before it, on«e 
green and adorned with flowers ; but now parched by the heat and dust. 
Mary was at the door and flew to meet him. She threw her arms about 
his neck and wept ! For meetings and partings, though for a few hours, 
at such a time, were not without emotion. 

‘ You are safe, thank God !’ she said gratefully. 

‘ And you, dearest Mary,’ he said folding her to his hfeart. ‘And the 
children ?’ 

‘ Both well. How is Mr. Vinton ?’ 

‘ Dead,’ he answered in a tone that was methodical. This word of so 
fearful import was then too common in men’s mouths to be uttered with 
the emphasis and feeling which belong to it at other times. ‘Where is 
James ?’ 

‘A negro came for him to see Charles Wilbur.’ 

‘Charles! I met him on my way to Vinton’s not five hoars ago, and he 
went in with me, laughed with poor Vinton, told him not to give up for he 
would get over it, and then left as he said to see a fellow clerk. Is he at- 
tacked ?’ 
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‘ James was sent for two hours ago to see him.’ 

* Poor fellow ! I will go to him.’ 

‘No, Lewis ! you owe duties to me and the children ! You shall not go 
again ! You will be the next victim, and then what would become of me ?’ 

4 God !* answered Lewis, solemnly and impressively, pointing upwards. 
‘But I will remain with you! James will do every thing for Charles. I 
am quite fatigued, and need some rest !’ 

‘ Your cheek is flushed and your eyes heavy ! Oh, James, if you should 
be ill !’ cried the wife with anxious solicitude. ‘How hot yoar hands are ! 
your pulse is fearfuyy rapid ! Oh God ! what is this ! He is ill !* she ex- 
claimed as her husband suddenly grew pale and sunk into a chair power- 
less. 

She spoke to him but he did not reply. He grew black in the face and 
violent vomiting confirmed the fearful suspicion of the poor wife! What 
relief was there? What aid? Whom could she call? No one! All 
around her were either dying or administering to their own sick ! She 
gazed upon her husband a moment as if to assure herself of the hor- 
rible truth and then rang the air with piercing shrieks for help ! Her voice 
penetrated a hundred ears, but produced no effect. It was heard with in- 
difference and often echoed by the dying with insane wildness. She ceased 
her shrieks and administered to him whatever was at hand; and tried to 
shut her ears to his groans of agony. It was a terrible scene and hour for 
that young and loving wife and mother. At length she heard, a foot step. 
She looked up. It was James— -her brother! But oh, horror! he was 
staggering along and his countenance betrayed the fatal signs of the epi- 
demic. 

‘ Mary,’ he said faintly, ‘I have come home to die ! As he spoke he fell at 
his length upon the floor. 

The cup of the poor wife was full. She shrieked not now ! She flew to 
him and raised him up ! She kissed him and bade him live for her ! He 
embraced her and looking towards Lewis, bade her. with his eyes to look 
only to him. How dear to her were both. Which could she least regard? 
Which could she resign ? 

But we will not dwell upon a scene so full of pain. After enduring six 
hours of suffering, Lewis Foster breathed his last in the arms of his wife, 
who the next moment fell in a state of insensibility upon his body. An hour 
afterwards she was roused by the dead-carrier, who came to remove the 
body; for the red cross had been made upon the door by an officer who bad 
just before passed in his rounds. She rose up and gazed upon it as if in a 
dream. She stood silently in a stupor of horror and saw the men bear him 
forth, and then, forgetful that her brother lay dying in the same room, for- 
getful of her children, she followed and threw herself upon the corpse. 
By main force the men removed her and then drove on. She stood like a 
statue till the cart was out of sight, when the sound of* her infant’s voice 
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within the house recalled the mother to herself. She clasped her hands in 
silent anguish, and sought her fatherless children. James lying bn the 
floor in the agonies of death, first met her sight. She flew to him and he 
soon breathed his last upon her arm. 

Again the dead eart came and the body of her brother was borne from 
her sight. She sat upon the floor and moved not— nor scarcely breathed as 
the men went tramping out. She had her two children firmly: clasped to her 
bosom as it she feared they would return and deprive her of them! 

From this day the plague abated. The number of the victims was each 
morning reported less and less, and hope began to take the place of despair 
and horror. The widow lived ! She had been saved from the pestilence by 
the stronger fever of her brain. Life was a blank to her, save that she re- 
alized that her children lived and looked to her for nourishmdht and life. 
In affection for these she strove to forget the past. But the blow had been 
heavy ! It had stunned Tier at the first ; and now that she could realize it 
the anguish of her heart was terrible. A month elapsed and the city au- 
thorities reported the cessation of the pestilence. At once, as if by magic, 
a change came over the late city of the plague. The streets were.once 
more thronged with the gay and the busy, the good and the evil, and the 
theatres, masquerades, and gambling chambers again invited their votaries. 
The cathedral was less thropged, save by the few humble and grateful ; 
and the city had thrown aside its veil of mourning and assumed the cap of 
mirth and lolly. Yet eight thousand beings had been swept from the city 
in the seven weeks past ! 

The tide of business, of pleasure, of vice and human variety once more 
rolled* on as before. Men began to look after their interests, and the credi- 
tors of Lewis Foster divided his goods, save the furnishing of a single 
apartment allotted to his wife. With this furniture.she removed to a small 
apartment, which she rented. Here she waited for health, for she had 
been sick both in mind and body, that she might seek employment in sew- 
ing — for she had nothing. Her only relative was her brother James ; and 
she had none but Heaven to look to — a blest and blessing trust to all who 
"have faith so to look. But instead of growing better she became worse 
and at length she incurred debts and her physician learning her state, sued 
and got judgment for his bill. It was a bright sunny forenoon in Decem- 
ber — the most delightful month in the year in this climate, that Mrs. Fos- 
ter, who was lying ill of a fever, with her two babes beside her, both weak 
and suffering from want of proper nourishment, was disturbed by the en- 
trance of an officer. He civilly but firmly made known his business and 
proceeded to make an inventory of the furniture of the room. 

She made no reply but gazed on him with a vacant look as if not believ- 
ing such evil could come upon her and her children. Her eye followed 
the motions of the officer with a bewildering gaze, while she pressed her 
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children closer to her bosom. At length recollection and a proper appre- 
ciation of the truth flashed upon her. 

‘ Surely, you will not leave me destitute ?’ she cried in an imploring voice. 

The officer paused, gazed upon her face still lovely in its pallor and de- 
spair and replied in a tone of sympathy, ‘ 1 am sorry ma’am, but I have no 
discretion 1* 

She fell back upon her pillow and for a few moments seemed to lay in 
silent prayer. The officer suddenly roused her by an exclamation of sur- 
prise, while he held up to her a paper to which was attached a ribbon, 
which had fallen from a box he was handling, to the floor. 

4 Whose is this, ma’am ?’ 

4 Do not take that sir — it was my husband’s.’ 

•j 4 What was his name ?’ s 

4 Lewis Foster.’ 

4 The same that is here. Are you aware of his being a member of any 
society P* asked the officer respectfully yet with earnestness. 

4 Yes — of the 4 Odd Fellows,’ in Boston.’ * 

4 And he died here of the fever in the fall ?’ pursued the officer. 

4 Yes,’ she replied, covering her weeping face with her hand. 

4 Then, dear madam, take heart ?’ he said approaching her and speaking 
kindly. 4 1 am an 4 Odd Fellow’ too ; and as the wife of one your misfor- 
tune is sacred to me and my brethren ! Take heart, madam ! Your debt 
to this Doctor shall be paid before night and you and your children shall be 
made as comfortable as you can wish. You shall have a Doctor, too, and 
a good one, that wont trouble you with any bills, and he shall get you all 
well too ! Come brighten up ! You will hear from me again before noon.' 

Thus speaking the officer bade a kind good morning and left her, with a 
heart overflowing with gratitude. At twelve o’clock, the officer was good 
as his word and made his appearance. He was not alone. A lady and 
gentleman (he a wealthy member of the Order) came with him. Their 
carriage was at the door and Mrs. Foster and her babes were removed at 
once to a luxurious abode. There every comfort was administered to them . 
and in a very short time she was entirely restored to health. The smile 
once more beamed in her eyes and cheerfulness and serenity took up their 
abode in her heart She is now governess in one of the most desirable 
families in Louisiana, and a widpwer who is a neighbor and a man of great 
wealth and refinement of mind and heart, has already proposed for her 
band ; whether she will so far bury the memory of Lewis as to accept bis 
hand will probably soon be decided, probably in the affirmative, for it is 
very rare that widows, especially the young and beautiful, remain long un- 
married in the chivalric land of the 4 sunny south.’ 


THE END. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The facility of acquiring wealth in this country ; the numerous ways 
and means by which the enterprising, the ambitious, the skilful the cun- 
ning and the bold may rise ; the countless fields for the display of every 
kind of talent, seeps in constant agitatipn the elements of society, and 
prevents the formation of a fixed aristocracy the foundation of which is 
stagnation and repose. In this ocean-like restlessness, the lowest are 
thrown to the surface, and every successive wave of fortune heaves up new 
aspirants for wealth and name. While the elements of society are, with 
us, in a state of suspension, like the alluvion of a disturbed stream, in 
England they have been for centuries settled, and society there, to pursue 
the figure, is like a strong rock composed of a succession of strata, present- 
ing a formation immovable and imposing. Time will yet effect with us 
what it has in all older nations, and produce a social formation, composed 
of independent strata. This will not be a recognised hereditary aristoc- 
racy, (for society is not without an aristocracy) like that of England, but it 
will be the same thing virtually. It will not be an aristocracy of wealth 
so much as an aristocracy of name. That species of aristocracy based 
upon wealth, so long as our laws do not recognise the right of primogeni- 
ture, will correct itself. Its existence is intrinsically temporary^ and gen- 
erally expires with the individual founder of it. But the aristocracy of 
which we speak will be based upon precisely the same foundations as that 
of England. The starting* point of England’s proudest names is the con- 
quest. Noble, indeed, is that f mily which can trace its pedigree to a 
knight of the train of William the Conquerer. This is an aristocracy truly 
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of birth and lineage in their purest and highest acceptation, and one which 
is universally recognised. 

Likewise, those who attentively observe the aspects assuming by Ameri- 
ca’s best society, will not have failed to discover that there is a class form- 
ing and daily strengthening in influence, power and wealth, the individuals 
composing which trace their lineage to the old colonial governers ; to ex- 
iled cavalier families, and, by far the largest number, to the signers of the 
Declaratiou of Independance, and the distinguished Generals and officers 
of rank prominent in our revolution! What man, of whatever state he 
be a citizen, cannot point to many such families as composing the aristoc- 
racy at this time of their own state. It is unnecessary to mention names, 
which have only to be given to receive the unanimous acquiescence of the 
people at large, in proof of our position. Now of this class of eminent 
names there is in germ one of the proudest aristocracies to which any na- 
tion now existing can lay claim. It is forming and will be powerful, and 
universally recognised a century hence as The American Aristocracy, a 
name which will be ds significant of high meaning as 4 English Aristocracy ’ 
is now. 

But we are not about to give the reader an essay, but a story ; so, leaving 
the nekt generation to look after the republican aristocracy which is coming 
down to it, we will turn our attention to an individual of a very common 
species of aristocracy of the present day, a class to be found in every city 
in the land, and in every country village where there is 4 a rich man,’ self- 
made. 

On the ragged outskirts of a little village down east, (by which be it un- 
derstood we don’t mean the State of Maine, but the region about Cape 
Ann), lived a clever poor man, who supported himself and a large family 
by 4 doing chores,’ that is, ploughing about for farmers in the spring, helping 
the hostler at the village Inn during the summer, mowing at harvest time, 
and chopping wood for his neighbors in winter. His name was David 
Dalton ; but he was better known by the soubriquet of 4 Lame Davy,’ his 
gait being and extraordinary compound movement between a limp and a 
jerk. His dwelling was a low wretched, unpainted, black tenement, with 
a broken roof, a tumble-down chimney, and windows mended with shingles 
and old clothes, a panel was out of the front door, and as the back door 
had fallen from its hinges and been cut up and burned in a stormy winter’s 
day when Davy was out of wood, the space was now closed by rough 
boards nailed together. Davy’s wife was a 4 managing’ woman for a poor 
body, and managed to keep her children patched up, and give them some- 
thing to eat every day, notwithstanding Davy scarcely ever brought a four- 
pence-half-penny into the house; for those he worked for generaly paid 
him in a 4 meal’ victuals’ and cider and rum. 

One blowy, blustering night in January, in a wretched apartment eight 
feet by ten, Davy’s wife gave birth to her sixth child who in due tube was 
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named, (for we cannot asseverate that he was ever christened) Peter, in 
honor of Peter Drew the village grocer ; in return for which Davy looked 
to receive on occasion sundry favors, such as a quart of molasses, a quarter 
of tea, a pound of candles, or a string of herring. Contrary to the custom 
of thriving .people where poor children are named after them, Peter Drew 
took it kindly and every little while would delight his father by asking after 
the welfare ot his * little namesake.’ 

Little Peter throve through his weaning as his brothers and sisters had 
done, after his eighth month taking pretty much all the care of himself 
that ever was taken of him. His favorite companions were the pigs, chick- 
ens, and an old tabby cat of the next door neighbors; and as early as his 
fourteenth month lie had so initiated himself into the favor of Farmer 
Cowden’s barn-dog ‘ Bolt,’ alongside of whom, after tottling up the yard to 
kennel, he would lay stretched in the sun half of a long summer’s day, 
when the genrous mastiff would always leave a bone of his own bountiful 
dinner unpicked for him. Besides this assistance little Davy managed very 
adroitly to abstract half of tabby’s supper every day> and to cheat the poul- 
try out of a good share of the crumbs the farmer’s maid threw to them. 
Thus he throve mainly, and began early to take lessons in personal inde- 
pendence ; figurative to look after number one. 

By the time little Peter had attained his third year, ‘ Lame Davy,’ so far 
as his maintenance was concerned, may have considered his hopeful son as 
fairly entered upofl the world ; that is, having taken upon himself his own 
maintenance. The young forager knew the precise moments of meal-time 
at every neighbor’s "table within houses either side of his father’s; and 
what with getting a slice of bread and butter at one, or a chicken’s leg at 
another, the gift accompanied with ‘ Here Peter, there’s a bone !’ to the na- 
ked-legged infant as he poked his carroty head in at the door, the little 
scamp of a pensioner grew fat and flourished. 

At length when he had reached his ninth year his father sent him to the 
town or free-scbool, to keep him out of mischief; on which occasion* Peter 
Drew, the grocer, presented his namesake with a spelling book, the boy was 
smart, and shrewd, and intelligent enough, and learned fast. At the age of 
fourteen, the grocer took him into his store as an assistant, and the'* result 
showed the judiciousness of his choice. From this period young Peter beg- 
an to distinguish himself by an extraordinary ambition to be rich. Acquisi- 
tiveness was one of the largest of his phrenological otgans, next to self- 
esteem. He became a valuable adjunct to the grocer, serving iiim and 
making him no small portion of his income. 

As the moral and religous education- of our hero had been little regard- 
ed by his parents, he had very little reverence for practised honesty ; he 
cheated, when he could safely, the immorality of it consisting in being 
“ found out” At the age ot twenty one Mr. Drew took him into co-partner- 
ship^ by which time Peter’s father and mother had paid their debt to nature, 
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with all of his brothers and sisters, who, less skilledin providing for them- 
selves, had pined and starved, became diseased and died ere the eldest had 
had reached his twelfth year. Peter, therefore may be said to have saved 
his own life by his superior skill in foraging. This talent he carried with 
him into his business, and by picking here and picking there, driving sharp 
trades, and taking advantage ol men’s ignorance, he soon began to lay up 
money. By and by Peter Drew fell sick and Mied, without a will. His 
business and property being all in the hands of Lis partner, the settlement 
showed greatly t p the surprise of every body (for Peter Drew was thought 
to have accumulated great riches) that the heir, who was a poor widowed 
sister, would not realize more than fitly dollars ; which sum Peter Dalton 
paid over to her in person. People shook their heads, and Peter finding 
that he was not only unpopular, but that men had no confidence in him, and 
that he was too well known there, from his origin upwards, ever to hope to 
get into ‘ good society,’ which he now aspired to, he resolved to dispose of 
his store and stock, and move to Boston and there establish himself in 
business. 

He came to Boston with seven thousand dollars in cash, and worth in 
real-estate situated in his native village, to an equal amount. Here he soon 
found a person well established in the wholesale grocery business, who was 
willing to receive him as a partner. The new firm with the additional cap- 
ital and force extepded its operations. Peter, whose ambition to rise in the 
world was ever uppermost, soon found on looking about* him, that ‘ mer- 
chants,’ must own vessels before they can take rank among the leading 
men of business. He therefore entered, into the shipping business, and 
freighted a brig to St. Thomas. His enterprise was successful, and he next 
chartered and dispatched a Bhip to New Orleans for cotton to freight to 
Liverpool. The firofits of the home cargo was beyond his expectations. He 
now. with his partner built a ship and sent her to India. 

His business now grew upon his hands, and his ship returning after a 
prosperous voyage, be resolved to build a second, and also to transfer his 
business from Long Wharf near the T, to Central Wharf ; as being a more 
‘ respectable’ location, and, as he said, offering greater facilities for his ex- 
tended business operations. 

Six years had now elapsed since Peter came to Boston, and he found him- 
self already a richer man than any body he had left behind in his native 
village. But he found that he was by no means rich for Boston. He was of 
an aspiring spirit, and inwardly resolved that he would yet be called rich 
on ‘ Change.’ He therefore brought all his genius of acquisitiveness into 
action to contribute to this desirable result Successful voyages to India, 
and round the 4 Horn,’ were sure and pleasant ways of adding to bis eighty 
thousand dollars, which he now set down as the minimum of his wealth; 
but he was ambitious to increase it yet faster by some bold enterprise. The 
idea of marriage happily came into his head, and he resolved to look out 
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and many a rich wife. Pdter was dow in his thirty-fourth year, and though 
by no means an Adonis, was presentable. It is true hid manners were 
rather vulgar, and he was ratner sanguinary with the king’s English, and he 
seldom washed hie hands or eleansed his teeth ; but gold is a rare refiner of 
vulgarity, a panacea for wounded grammar, and will adorn unwashed 
hands and gild filthy teeth. Therefore when he offered himself to Miss 
Appollonia Rulley, the only daughter of his friend Ira Bulley, of the firm 
of Bulley & Broadnax, Ship Chandlers, India Street, he was accepted, and 
in due time led the fair maid to the altar. Peter, however, was too wise, 
foolishly to marry a fortune still in the father’s pockets; for the match being 
every way desirable in the eyes of Mr. Bulley, who foresaw in his future 
son-in-law one of the richest men in Boston, he settled upon his daughter 
on the morning ot her marriage, fifty-thousand dollars. 

This was a very handsome 4 operation,’ for Peter, and he himself thought 
so as he came out of the Suffolk Bank after having transfered this amount 
from Ira Bulley’s name to his own. 

It now became Peter to look out for a dwelling ljouse ; and as his am? 
bition was to get into good society he determined to take one in Colonnade 
Row, this being in his estimation a very stylish part of the town. His wife 
thought so also ; and accordingly a house was rented there, and furnished 
in a very showy manner for Sirs. Appollonia Dalton was, in her own notion 
a very fashionable person, her great aunt, who was an English woman, 
having been first cousin to a Sir George Somebody. If this connexion, and 
her own and her husband’s money, did not make her rank among the best 
society in Boston, pray what considerations should we ask ? B/Ut it was a 
long time before the Boston aristocracy could think so, and then only when 
Peter had got to owning several ships, stores and dwellings, and so identi- 
fied himself in business with the first merchants of wealth and intelligence 
that they could hardly avoid extending to his family (for he had several 
children) the courtesies of social life. So at length, therefore, Peter got to 
the top bent of his ambition, and was called rich on 4 Change,’ and his wife 
was invited to parties in Beacon Street 

To Mrs. Dalton the day on which she received the ticket to her first party 
in that aristocratic quarter was an era. She was by no means a lady of 
natural refinement, though Bhe had advantages of birth and education to 
which Peter had no pretension. Her mother had been a lawyer’s daughter, 
and her father was a Deacon’s son, and he himself had been a colonel in 
the militia. Miss Appollonia, therefore, had some pretensions. She bad 
received the usual 44 piano-forte education ” of her class, and considered 
herself quite 44 accomplished,” and no doubt with her money, she thought 
herself 44 as good as any.” She had certain country cousins, and other poor 
relations, fo whom she made it a point never to allude to nor bold and cor- 
respondence with* Among these was a Mr. Henry Decker, a poor book- 
loving young man who sixteen years ago, just before she married Petor, 
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had come up to Cambridge and entered as a beneficiary at Harvard. Though 
proud of having a cousin in college, she was mortified at having a relation 
educated from a benevolent fund, and when he called to visit his uncle, as 
he did once or twice during his first tgrm, they treated him with a rudeness 
that marked their ill breeding and contemptible pride. He went through 
his course of studies with great credit, and after be graduated, paid a visit 
to Boston, to say farewell to his rich cousin who had now been two years 
Mrs. Dalton. Peter had been already informed of this poor relation of his 
wife’s, who had been educated by a charity fund, and when his wife now 
took him aside in the hall and told him that he had probably come to ask 
him to do something to start him in the world, and that the best way to get 
rid of him was not to ask him to dinner, he took her spirit and entered into 
her wishes so fully, that the insulted young graduate, a very amiable excel- 
lent man, left the house in disgust, resolved never to entdr it again. 

They heard of him from time to time, as keeping school in his native 
town and studying lawj but truth to tell, gave themselves very little trouble 
about him. In the meanwhile they waxed rich, and, by degrees got them- 
selves claimed among the “ rich people” of Boston. By this unnatural 
elevation above their suitable and natural condition in life (for claims to 
good society, should be measured by mind %nd refinemeut, and not by 
money and impudence) exposed them both; to innumerable mortifications 
consequent upon their ignorance of the lawd of their present condition, 
and their grovelling affinity with their previous one which embittered their 
triumph and made them contemptible in the eyes of those wh?se favor 
they were nervously solicitous to obtain. Peter also had visits from poor 
relations, whom he had never heard of before, but who were keen-scented 
in finding him out now that he had got rich ; but as he aspired to be thought 
of good family and hated whatever was calculated to remind him of his 
low origin, he gave them such reception as left them little inclination to 
call again to see him. In everything Peter and his wife were well mated, 
but in nothing did they more cordially agree than in their hatred of their 
poor relations. They lived in horror of their country cousins, and one day 
Peter seeing the ‘ poor student’, on the opposite side of the street, hastened 
home and bade his wife shut the front of the house and see herself when- 
ever the bed rang, that he was not admitted ; for they expected an alderman 
and his wife, and the rich Mr. F- — and his wife to tea that evening ; and 
they trembled lest Henry Decker’s presence might disgrace their gentility 
in the eyes of such stylish people. When, however, Mr. Peter Dalton, got 
back to his counting room, who will paint his surprise and displeasure at 
seeing there his wife’s cousin, in a well brushed seedy hat, and black thread- 
bare coat {the very personification of a poor scholar) waiting bis arrival. 
But the events that followed this meeting, are of sufficient importance to 
deserve a place in a part by itself, which will be (bund below. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Schoolmaster and India Merchant. 

k 

4 How do you do, Mr. Dalton ? How i 0 cousin Appollonia ?* was the sal- 
utation of the threadbare scholar to the rich India merchant, as, doubtful 
whether to turn about and run away or enter his counting-room, he' stood 
hesitating upon its threshold. 

Now, to a man so purse-proud, and wbo was at all times so solicitous to 
( cut’' poor relations, whether his own or his wife’s, as Peter Dalton, this was 
a familiarity of address, coupled, as it was, with the levelling word 4 cous- 
in,* which was exceedingly distasteful to his pride and self-respect. Look- 
ing furtively round to see if bis clerks had overheard the word, Le seemed 
relieved to observe that they were all busy. He then, without replying, 
stepped back towards the outer door, and beckoned Henry Decker to him. 
This person slightly smile^ and obeyed tbe sign, well understanding its 
motive. Mr. Decker was now a pale, intellectual-looking man, about thir- 
ty-eight years of age. Born of poor parents, educated as a beneficiary, he 
was r up to this time, poor. He had studied the law, keeping a school at 
tbe same time, after quitting college, but a natural diffidence and sensitive- 
ness deterred him from ever practising at tbe bar. He, therefore, contin- 
ued to keep school, and had now for sixteen years been teacher of tbe 
academy in his native village. His income was small and afforded him few 
luxuries of life ; but these to him were books, in selecting a library of which 
be expended every dollar his sustenance and wardrobe did not necessarily 
lay claim to. Fond of study, and ba|>py in his profession as a teacher, this 
poor but respectable person passed bis life without care* and commanding 
the respect of all whose regard was of any value. Though, like Peter Dal- 
ton, of an obscure family, education, as it ever does, had refined his man- 
ners and made him a gentleman intuitively. 

As be now appeared before the rich merchant, there was nothing in his 
appearance that Peter need be ashamed of. It is true he looked like a de- 
cayed gentleman, but gentleman he evidently was to every eye but Peter’s. 
But Mr. Dalton knew him to be poor ; and as poverty in any one, much 
more in a relation, was unpardonable in his eyes, he believed all others 
would look upon him just as be did, and that their contempt for him would 
be reflected upon himself. He therefore rfesolved to get rid of him as speed- 
ily as ppssible. So, after glancing his eye over his neat but well worn and 
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often patched attire, he said in a pompous tone, as if a man’s g*old should 
make him superior to him who possesses a mine of intellect which eternity 
will ever J)e working and never exhaust 

4 So, Mr. Decker, you have come to Boston again. I should suppose for 
a poor man a trip from Framingham to Boston so often would be expen- 
sive.’ 

4 It is something so, cousin,’ said Mr. Decker, with an emphasis on the 
last word ; for he was not blind to Peter’s failing, and having a vein of qui- 
et humor in his composition, he was willing to indulge it ; 4 but 1 cannot be 
said to come often, as this is but the fourth time in twelve years. I am glad 
to find you looking so well and <are prospering.’ 

‘Humph 1 .* ejaculated Peter to himself ; 4 he thinks I am prospering for 
the benefit of his pocket. But he’ll get no money of me.’ And he invol- 
untarily buttoned up his coat, and looked a whole Board • of Bank Direc- 
tors refusing to discount paper for a man they suspect not to be 4 good.’ 

Henry Decker smiled, for he plainly read his thought : and Peter replied 
aloud, 

‘Hard times, sir! no money! Banks refuse to discount! Pray, excuse 
me, sir, I have to see a broker on ’Change, and I am five minutes past the 
hour ;’ he added, taking out and displaying, ostentatiously, a massive gold 
watch, loaded with seals. 

‘I — lam sorry to detain you, cousin, but IJiave a small favor to ask of 
you.’ 

4 1 thought so,’ growled the merchant in an under tone. Poor relations 
are natural beggars — born to annoy and disgrace people. 4 1 have no time !’ 
he said gruffly. 

* But* it may be for your interest to listen to me a moment,’ said Mr. Deck- 
er, unmoved. 4 But, if you are now so busy, I will call another time.’ 

4 The word 4 interest,’ coupled with the individual personal pronoun, when 
aimed at Peter’s ears, never failed to penetrate. He stopped, and said in a 
tone less caustic — 4 Oh, if it be a matter of business, Mr. Decker, that al- 
ters the case,’ and at the same time he wondered what could be the nature 
of any business which the schoolmaster could have with him. 4 1 will let 
the broker wait, if you will be expeditious.’ 

4 As this is a personal family matter? perhaps it would be as well to be 
where we could be uninterrupted for a few moments,’ said Henry Decker 
in a quiet way ; for hitherto they had been standing in the door in front, 
and through which busy people were continually hufrying. 

The rich man stared at th^ boldness of sueh a suggestion from a poor* re- 
lation, but his acquisitiveness being awakened by the word 4 interest,’ he 
said, apologetically for his supreme condescension, as he led the way to an 
inner conriting room — 

4 This must be some extraordinary matter, Mr. Decker, to require this 
privacy ;’ and then the idea came over him that he wanted to borrow some 
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money of him ; but it occuring very reasonably to bis mind that such an 
operation could not be mutually for their interest, he rejected the suspicion 
and closing the door as he was wont to do in consultation with men of bu- 
siness, he Waited with a serene eye for the schoolmaster’s communication. 
To a spectator too distant to detect the threadbare condition of his black 
suit, Mr. Decker was the gentleman of the store, and Peter some vulgar 
fellow in his employ, dressed up in a Sunday coat, for Peter always wore 
shining broadcloth, as well he might; it was all the gentleman he could lay 
claim to. 

‘‘You are aware, Mr. Dalton,’ said Henry Decker, after he had taken the 
chair Peter directed him with his eye to occupy, ‘ that my cousin, Appollo- 
nia * 

Here the wealthy India Merchant gravely interrupted him: 

‘Mr. Decker, it might be very well, perhaps, if you were a brother, even . 
in your humble situation, to make use of the term signifying the relation- 
ship ; but for one who is but a cousin to Mrs. Dalton, and in such a differ- 
ent condition in society, to be constantly dragging in his cousinship by the 
ears and tail, is going a little too far.’ 

‘ I beg your pardon, sir, and that of Mrs. Dalton,’ said Henry Decker, 
successfully assuming the look of a man who felt the reproof; ‘I trust I 
shall not so far forget myself a second time.* 

‘I hope not. You kiy>w riches kills, or ought to, all relationship. I 
would not acknowledge my own father, if he were alive and should come 
into my counting room in open day, and any body was in it’ 

‘ No ? . I have heard your father was poor and humble, but I did not 
know before that he was such a very low fellow.’ said Henry dryly, and 
with the keenest irony, yet looking as simple as a child. 

The merchant colored, and tried, though not very successfully, to correct 
the impression made^by his unlucky speech. He felt deeply the sarcasm of 
the poor scholar, and for a moment there was an awkward silence, during 
which the student pulled from his coat pocket a well-worn newspaper, 
which after opening, and laying his finger on a paragraph, he said, 

‘As I began to remaik, you are aware Mr. Dalton, that your wife and 
myself are cousins-german.’ 

‘I need not be reminded of it, sir,’ replied the merchant freezingly. 

‘She is the daughter of Ira Bulley, and I, the son of Ann Bulley 1 , his sis- 
ter who was married to Edward Decker, a sea-captain.’ 

‘No doubt your genealogy is very interesting to yourself Mr. Decker,’ 
said Peter coldly, ‘ but I beg to remind you that a merchant’s time is his 
money. You were to show me something for my interest’ 

‘And if you will be patient, Mr. Dalton I will redeem my pledge,’ said 
Henry Decker quietly. ‘ Ira Bulley, who is now deceased, and my mother 
who is with God, were the only children of James Bulley, who was the 
only child of Andrew Brown Bulley, who was an officer of the customs 
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under the colonial government. His father was Thomas . Bulley an En- 
glish ’ i 

Here Peter sprung from his chair with indignant contempt 

4 What are your Tom Bulls and your Brown Bulls, and your English 
Bulls to me sir ? If you have nothing better to entertain yourself \vith 
this folly, 1 beg leave to bid you a very good morning!’ and Mr. Dalton 
made three decided strides towards the door and laid bis hand upon the 
knob. Henry .Decker did not move, bnt looked as if he expected to be 
heard out Peter saw his manner was imposing as if something did really 
lie at tlie bottom of all this, and resuming his chair with a force that nearly 
dislocated it, said peevishly : 

4 If you have anything to say of importance to me, pray out with it* 

4 If you had not interrupted me, I should now have got through.’ 

4 Then go on, and the better speed to it will make better welcome.’ 

4 This Themas Bulley, the great, grandsire of your wife and of myself 
(I beg pardon for this necessary conjuuction of my name with hers) we 
have been taught by an indistinct tradition, was the younger son of a no- 
bleman, but of What rank or name was not handed down.’ 

4 Yes, yes, I have heard something ol the relationship of my wife’s to a 
noble family,’ said Peter trying to look indiderent to the honor, which it 
was plain he hugged to his bosom : 4 but he is the true nobleman, sir, let 
me tell you, who has made his own fortune^and inherited nothing from 
posterity.’ 

• 4 Ancestry, doubtless you mean,’ said the school master dryly, 4 well sir, 

this may be the opinion of some men, especially those who have been the 
builders of their own name, — who like you have risen from obscurity and 
the dregs of society.’ 

4 Do you mean to insult me in my own counting room P* said Peter 
angrily. 

4 1 am but commenting upon your own text, and did not mean to give 
offence. You were boasting of making your own name, and certainly did 
but little while ago, give me to understand that your father was such a dis 
reputable person that you would not openly recognise him, were he living. 
This was spoken so calmly, yet so firmly, that Peter could say nothing; an* 
Henry Decker having succeeded in his wish oi humbling his purse-proud 
relation, continued : 

4 My object in now coming to Boston is, as we are mutually interested, at 
least in the honor of the annexion, to show you this paragraph, and consult 
with you as to the steps necessary to be taken in the premises.’ 

Here Peter’s eyes brightened up, and he began to show signs of being 
interested, and the scholar read as follows from the newspaper, which 
Peter saw to his surprise was a copy of the London Times. 

4 We learn that the recent decree of Lord Aylmer has left this ancient 
title without any lineal representation, his lordship having died a bachelor. 
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> r tb * Vist estates tfHi Me of this Earldom wifi, therefore, hive to pass col- 
laterally. It is not yet ascertained at the Herald’s College who will inherit, 
but it is certain the descent will be to a remote branch, of which we learn 
toere is no representation left in England.. The family name , is Bouillie, 
the origin being Norman. The line failing in the person of the late EkrT, 
-will have to reascend to a younger brother, five descents back, who, on ac- 
count of some difference of bis elder brother with him, for marrying be- 
neath himself, quit England in disgust, and, it is known, went to the New 
England Colony, where he died about the time of the revolutionaiy out- 
break, leaving heirs of his body. Some one descended from this Thomas 
Bouillie \ if any in the male libe shall be found by the College of Heralds, 
will succeed to the vacant Earldom. It is said the Lord Chancellor is pur- 
suing measures to have the true heir brought to light, and that the primary 
steps usual in such cases, are already taken.’ 

Henry Decker having finished reading this announcerqent, cast his eyes 
upon the merchant, who had listened with evident interest, and who when 
he had done, said, 

< Let me see that paper, Mr. Decker. Ah, this name is spelled Bouifle,’ 
'he said with a look of disappointment; ‘your mother’s was Bulley. At the 
first I thought you and my wife might be interested in this business. Bill 
the two names are very different’ • 

‘ In spelling, but not in sound. And nothing is more frequent than to 
End the orthography of old English names changed after their importation 
to this country.’ 

*Poh, poh! there is nothing in it,’ said Peter, contemptuously. ‘ But 
where did you come by that London paper ?’ he asked, his commercial eye 
running over the ‘ Shipping’ and • Price Currents.’ 

‘ In our village is an English gardener, a very intelligent and respectable 
person, who has a London paper sent to him occasionally by a brother who 
is living there. He has always been so civil as to send me the paper after 
reading it; and last week as 1 was perusing this copy of the Times, my 
eye- lit upon this paragraph, the reading of which gave me no little sur- 
prise, and excited in me some ambition to make an effort to climb to the 
promised distinction— for lam the only male heir to Thomas Bulley.’ 

‘ If this should be so, of tyhich 1 do not believe a word, and the descent 
is in the male line, how, 1 want to know, my Lord Bulley, is my wife to 
benefit by it.’ 

‘ By elevation of rank. She would feeeome a countess by right 1 think* 
certainly in courtesy as being an Earl’s sister! Besides, should 1 die with- 
out an heir, your eldest son would succeed to the title !' 

For a moment Peter’s head was giddy with the vision presented to his 
ambition and pride. The idea that his wife might become a countess, and 
his son a lord, dazzled him ! But it was only while the titles were tinkling 
in his ears. The schoolmaster, in bis threadbare coat before him, had first 
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to become an English Earl before these dazzling dreams would be realized ; 
and when he thought how little probability there was of that, he laughed 
with a sardonic aspect, and said contemptuously — 

4 This js all very well to amuse children with, Mr. Decker, and you had 
bast go back and astonish your scholars with the tale. So long as Bulley 
ancl Bouillie are two different names, Henry Decker and an English noble- 
man will be two different personages.’ 

Thus speaking the merchant rose and was going out, when the scholar 
detained him : 

4 1 am positive the names are identical.’ 

4 But how can you prove your title to the Lord Chancellor ?’ retorted Pe- 
ter, scornfully. 4 1 will have nothing to do with it.’ 

4 1 shall have no difficulty if ’ Here the schoolmaster hesitated. 

4 If whatP growled the merchant, half guessing what was coming. If,’ 
continued Henry Decker, without regarding his chilly manner, 4 if I could 
obtain a loan of Sufficient funds, say three hundred dollara, to enable me 
to take passage to England and lay my proofs before the proper court 

4 1 would have sworn money was at the bottom after all!’ snarled the 
merchant ; 4 but I have no money to spare, Mr. Decker, and if I had, I have 
no faith in your pretensions.’ 

4 But ■’ 

4 What security can you offer ?’ he demanded with a malicious sneer. 

4 None save that the chances of my success more than counterbalance 
the risk !’ 

4 1 have no money to give away ! If you want money you must go to 
them'as can afford to heave it away on fools. You have no more chance 
of proving yourself heir to that dead lord than I have of being king of 
Congo. I have trifled away too much time with you, or rather you have 
trifled too much of it away with me, and I bid you a very good day my 
lord: / 

Thus addressing him, he threw open the door of the counting room and 
stood by it untd Mr. Decker came out. He then accompanied him to* the 
4oor and bade him good day, adding : 

4 1 will not fail to remember your lordship to the countess at home, and 
especially to my son the hopeful Lord Isaac.’ 

Henry Decker took all the rudeness of the rich man, with that quiet dig- 
nity which consciousness of superiority made him feel, and without show- 
ing anger or cringing fear, calmly left the store of the India merchant. 

He took his way directly towards the Probate Court for the purpose of 
examining its ancient records, where he was confident from the coincidence 
of facts studied in the Times paper, he should And his mother’s name 
spelled differently from its present modem orthography. 

He obtained access to the records he wished to examine, and after a long 
search as far back as the year 1764, and to his delighted surprise, he found 
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the Dame of Thomas Bouillie as the executor of a will. An <e was want- 
ing to make the name similar to that in the Times. It now occurred to 
him that if Thomas Bouillie was of sufficient condition and estate to be ap- 
pointed exeeutor of a will, he might have had property, and left a will him- 
self. At length after a long and laborious search he found such* a will and 
appended to it in a good bold hand, the signature of Thomas Bouillie. 
On* reading it, he saw that the testator declared himself, ‘of Aylmershire, 
England, Gent’ 

‘This is clear enough,’ exclaimed the school-master. ‘This Thomas 
Bouillie was that brother of Lord Aylmer named in the paragraph in the 
newspaper. Now to prove myself his lineal descent. 1 am no lawyer, 
and have little means to pay one, nevertheless I must consult one ; for 
though I am certainly his only living male descendant, I must prove the 
fact before the Chancery Court of England, for which, I shall not certainly 
apply to my purse-proud ignorant cousin !’ 

It so chanced that there was .an eminent lawyer in Boston whose son 
during a summer’s visit at a relations in the country, had been a pupil of 
Henry Decker. *Ofhim he now thought, and knowing him to be as honest 
and upright as he was learned and able, he determined to call on him and 
lay the whole matter open before him. With this resolution, he left the 
Court of Probate, taking with him a brief minute of what facts he there 
gathered in relation to Thomas Bouillie, and was soon closeted with the 
intelligent lawyer he had selected for his legal adviser. 

The reader who is sufficiently interested in the progress of the events'of 
this narrative is refered for their result to the sequel of the present story, 
which will be found in chapter IIL 
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CHAPTER III. 

TH£ “POOR COUSIN,” OR THE COUNTESS IN PROSPECTIVE* 

The slumbering family pride and innate female ambition of the wife of 
the India merchant, when she was informed by him at night, of the busi- 
ness upon which her cousin had called at his counting room, was at once 
awakened ; and so far from mocking with Peter the high pretensions of the 
poor scholar, she at once expressed herself sanguine of success. 

‘ Why should’nt I get to be a Countess, I should like to know,’ she said 
warmly, ‘as well as other folks in America have done who have inherited 
titles? I always told you we ought to hold up our heads with the highes 
of the Otis’s, and Quincy’s, and Sears’s, for I had come of a noble 
fhmily.’ 

4 All ever I heard of your nobility was, that you have had a great aunt that 

was first cousin to Sir somebody,’ said Peter, not a little vexed to find 

his opinion opposed. 

4 Yes, but we did’nt know certain about it. I thought it was a great aunt ; 
but now as you say, my cousin says, it must have been my great grandfather , 

who was youngest brother to this dead Lord , Lord- who was 

it?’ 

4 The Lord Harry for that matter,’ retorted Peter kicking his boot off with 
vehemence, for this conversation took placd as the couple were preparing 
for bed ; if he had tried to gull me with the belief that he was heir to the 
British throne, you would in some way have managed to make out your 
relationship with the royal family.’ 

If Peter had not got angry, but had quietly argued the matter with her, 
she might have entered fully into his notions of the vanity of Henry Deck- 
er’s hopes. But opposition only made her more determined |o take up the 
position her husband opposed, merely from the spirit of contention which 
sometimes posesses loving wives. 

4 You are low in birth end breeding, Mr. Dalton,’ she Said passionately, 

4 and it is not to be expected you should have them high ‘spirations which 
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elevate the minds of them as is born with some blood in their veins. 1 
married beneath myself, I did, when I married you ! 1 am sure if I ever 
should get to be a countess I should be ashamed to acknowledge you for 
my husband in English society!’ 

4 The devil you would,’ said Peter in great rage, and elevating the boot- 
jack, it was the turn of a penny that he did not let h fly across the hearth 
at hei bead which she was adorning with papaUoiee for the night But it 
ia time bethought the irratated husband that it would notread very well 
in the morning’s paper, how that 4 Peter Dalton Esq. East India merchant 
was bound over to keep the peace, having broken his wife’s head with a 
boot-jack.’ And Peter let the weapon fall, as his wife, said signifh 
cantly : 

‘1 guess you’d better.’ 

Here open war ceased, aud silent sullen hostilities continued for the rest, 
of the night 

The next morning while Peter was waiting for his breakfast, his wife 
entered with looks of pleasure and triumph, lugging in an old escrutoire 
whieh, after thrusting aside the plates from the breakfast- table she laid 
upon it with an emphasis. Peter looked up from the newspaper he was 
reading, with a surprised and enquiring glance at her, and then at the wri- 
ting desk, and not a little gratified to And that this eruption was now hew 
demonstration of hostilities ; for since the last night peace had not been' 
restored. But as Peter was always wiHkig to hail and recognize the first 
signs of returning peace on his wife’s visage, no sooner saw ttyat she was 
smiting, and hid evidently some important and pleasing matter to commu- 
nicate, which a certain paper held in her hand was to aid, then he laid down 
his paper, and said in a cheery tone : 

4 Well, what now wife ?’ 

(Here be it parenthetically recorded, that long-trained, old, broken 
couples, do not resort after a squabble, to a sort of treaty of peace, to mutual 
explanations, tender criminations, kisses and embraces, and the ten thou- 
sand loving endearments which signalise the * making up,’ of younger mar- 
ried folks, and which such seem to think is always necessary before things 
will flow on with their former unruffled current Peter and/ liis wife had 
had many a bard quarrel in their day, and five minutes after Peter would 
ask for a tittle more sugar in his coffee, as if nothing had happened ; and 
in this wise way peace was restored without any foolish treaty. Let young- 
er couples follow their example!) 

4 Well, what now Wife ?* asked Peter cheerily. 

4 You said,’ responded the lady with a smile, and placing her finger on 
the packet of papers before her, 4 that we had no claim at that lordyship in 
London, because tliat name was spelt different from my father’s ! Now I 
knew I bad in this old desk, some old letters, some of which grandmother 
said had been written by grandpa’s grandfather to his wife. I have never 
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had. time or cared to read ’em, and so t bey have laid in the desk till now. 
But when you said if it could be proved that the family name was Bouillie, 
we might stand some chance, J thought of these letters ; and here all the 
morning I have been looking them over, and what do you think 1 have 
found? That the name signed to all these letters is* Thomas Bouillie! 
Now look for yourself, Mr. Dalton.’ 

Thus speaking the happy countess in futuro placed in his hands the 
packet of old letters. The merchant took them with a look between hope 
and surprise — for his ambition was awakened to be proved the husband of 
a countess. His quick mercantile eye went over the letters with rapid in- 
spection, and after a few minutes silent examination of them; the signature 
contents, and marks of age, he rose from his chair with a hop, and turning; 
a pirouette on his heel, sat down again. But he said hothing for the lapse 
of some seconds, and then exclaimed emhpatically : 

‘ Upon my soul, Mrs. Dalton, this begins to look like a pretty fair business 
operation ! After all, your schoolmaster cousin may not be the fool 1 took 
him to be. This certainly looks as if it were likely to turn out a profitable 
speculation P ! 

‘Then you think Henry will get it?’ exclaimed Mrs Dalton delightedly. 

‘ Oh t wont this be a triumph ! I the first cousin to an English lord !’ 

‘ And if he should chance to die without marrying, our little Isaac will 
be a lord,’ continued Peter, carried away by the glittering visions of great- 
ness with which this discovery of the proper way of Bulley filled hia 
mind. 

‘ How I will crow over the aristocratic Mrs. , and (fie proud-head- 
ed Mrs. , and the haughty Mrs. General — ■’ 

1 1 think we will move lo England !’ said Peter. 

‘Oh would’nt that be heavenly!’ exclaimed the Countess Appollonia 
clasping her hands and lifting her white blue eyes enthusiastically heaven- 
ward. ‘ Ob, we must ask cousin Henry to dine with us. Lord ! I wonder 
what will be his title ?’ 

‘Lord Aylmer, the paper said.’ 

‘ And 1 the Countess of Alemare ? How aristocratic ’ We must certain- 
ly have my cousin Henry to dine with us !’ 

‘ I shall have to loan him the money if I do,’ said Peter suddenly looking 
very grave, as he always did when money was directly or indirectly the 
subject. 

Here Mrs. Dalton’s countenance also fell six degrees ; for it there was 
any one who loved money next to the rich India merchant it was his wife. 
She was close, avaricious, and meanly parsimonious. Money was the 
means by which she and her husband had got into society; it was their 
title of honor; their testimony of worth in the world’s eyes, to diminish it 
was in the same ration to fall. It was their escutcheon ; and a knight 
would as soon have blotted out any one of the insigna of the exploits of his 
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ancestors graven on bis shield, as the pillars which supported his own name 
and rank, as Peter Dalton dr his wife to consent to the withdrawal, without 
‘ undoubted security,* of a single dollar from the pillars of their own re- 
spectability. As the nightly noble could point to his coat of arms for the 
ground of his pretensions to rank ; so could Peter point to his bank books 
as the basis of his own ! 

‘Mrs. Dalton’s countenance fell, therefore, when Peter alluded to the ap- 
palling condit^pn upon which they could purchase the honor of the future 
lord’s company at dinner, tihe was silent a moment : 

‘Then he really has no money to go to England,’ she at length asked 
scornfully ; — ‘for to have no money in her eyes was to be despicable. * I 
did no t th ink of that!’ * 

‘ The money will have to come out of me, if we encourage him. He 
may or may not be the heir. He firmly believes he is; and 1 begin to be in- 
clined to the same opinion. He will, therefore, being so earnest, find some 
ether way of getting money. I * will not risk it to him.’ 

‘ But if he should not be able to get it, then 1 might lose the chance of 
proving myself relative to this noble family,’ said she, pride and avarice 
struggling together at her heart. ‘ It would be a pity to be noble and not 
have the world know h !’ 

4 1 should like it as well as you, wife, if I could bring it about without 
risking anything. It is a difficult matter to prove descent back five genera- 
tions. He win have to take with him the strongest possible evidence ; and 
ffiat will eost him something to get beforehand! He will want at least five 
hundred dollars | and I positively, this matter aside, would not loan him five 
dollars to keep him out of the work house.’ 

‘ Nor would I, Mr. Dalton ; for a man has no business to be poor and 
shame his rich relations ! But then if\t could he managed without our ad- 
vancing^ y thing ! But I don’t see that it can ! I wouldn’t ask him to din- 
ner;’ 

‘No — its best to let him alone ! There may be a mistake all about the’ 
matter, and give once an invitation here, we shall never get rid of him ; and 
so if there is nothing in this at least, we should be the losers !’ 

‘That’s true. But I am sure there is no mistake! I always told you T 
was descended from a noble English family, and 1 know there is no mistake. 
Now, if Henry could only prove it all !’ 

* There’s the rub wife,’ said Peter emphatically. 

‘I hope he’ll get money and go to England, 1 she said sighing as she 
thought of the little possibility there was of her ever being saluted by the 
agreeable tide of Countess of Alemare. *1 confess with you it would be a 
risk to advance it’ 

‘ I assure you I never loaned a dollar without sacurity and I never will * 
said Peter with mercantile firmness ‘ It is no way of doing business I assure 
you !’ and thus speaking the merchant rose to go the wharf. * Let us leave 
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this matter with Decker*’ he said he was going out ; ‘he’ll find somebody to 
loan him the money. I think he had best see these papers; at any rate ; 
they will help him and may drive him ahead to gain bis object I will take 
these with me, and find him and give them to him. It wHl show that I take 
an interest in his success and he may forget my refusing him the money.’ * 

The foregoing communication has, perhaps, sufficiently illustrated the 
characters of the India merchant and his wife; it exhibits aaviiee and nig- 
gardly parsimony struggling with ambition of a distinction’ which can only 
be purchased at a slight sacrifice of their sordid love of gold. But (to mor- 
alize for a couple of paragraphs) the same principle of action though on a 
scale immeasurably greater — the same narrow motives sway half mankind 
who that it may hold on the present World risks its hopes of one more 
glorious! ( who rather than sacrifice a little here to gain much there, hold on 
to their much gain here, and there sacrifice all ! 

On his way from his counting-room in the afternoon Peter met Henry 
Decker, who liad first terminated a long consultation with his friend 
the lawyer, was now seeking his lodgings at the Elm Tavern. 

4 Oh, ah, Mr. Decker,’ said the merchant blandly and taking him by the 
button familiarly ; 1 am sorry that the hard times will not let me assist yon 
in your views with a loan ; but to show you that 1 am not indifferent to 
your success I have at your disposal certain papers, discovered by my wife, 
which 1 find establishes the identity of the name of Bulley with that of 
Bouillie. They were original letters of Thomas Bouillie my wife’s ancestor; 

4 1 am greatly indebted to you,’ said Henry Decker after glancing his eyes 
over the letters and discovering that they would serve to strengthen the tes- 
timony he was accumulating. 

4 If you succeed, I hqge you will not forget my little assistance in this 
way,’ said the merchant. 

4 1 shall not fail to remember yon,’ said Henry with ill-concealed irony. 
4 1 am happy to inform you that through the assistance of a friend I shall ba 
able to leave for England in the first packet !’ 

• Ah, indeed !’ exclaioied Peter with astonishment, and wondering how a 
man so manifestly a poor man could borrow a dollar any where. 4 Who 
has advanced ydu ?’ he asked curiously. 

4 Mr. ,’ replied the scholar quietly, yet watching the effect of 

his answer upon the surprised and mortified visage oi Peter. 

4 What, the great lawyer ?’ 

4 Yes; 1 went to the records ot wills after leaving your cpuntiag^niom 
and found there the will of Thomas Bouillie my ancestor with his name ap- 
pended to it spelled after the English fashion. I then waited on Mr 

and laid before him my claim and the facts I had gathered to substantiate 
it. He examined the papers and was sanguine that I could prove my 
pretensions that ’ 

4 He advanced you the money.’ 
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‘ Most generously and freely.’ 

* You did not show me papers and proofs. Mr. Decker, or I might not have 
reAxsed you !’ said Peter apologetically. ‘ All* I bad was a newspaper ac- 
count and your own word that you was the man.’ 

‘It is of no consequence, Mr. Dalton, said Henry, not concealing the 
proud smile that mantled his fine intellectual fabe. 

‘Then yon leave in the next packet ?’ remarked Peter sorry that he had 
not let him have the money; for as he had that day thought about his claim, 
the firmer was his belief that, if proper steps were taken that be might sub- 
stantiate them; and now when he found that through the kindness of a* 
stranger these steps were entered upon and the requisite money advanced 
. he felt very sure. * 

To make amends for it he invited Henry to come and dine with him the 
next day; but the schoolmaster civilly declined, pleading an engagement to 
dine with his lawyer ! Peter was vexed and after again reminding him that 
he had placed these important letters in his possession, he left him (Henry 
Decker first taking the leave) muttering that * he didn’t believe Lawyer 

would ever see his money again, and that in his opinion (Peter well 

knew he lied against his conscience) he did not believe any thing would ev- 
er come of it, and he was glad he had not risked his money like that fool 
Mr. 

The papers given Henry Decker, on being examined by the lawyer,* 
prdved of the last importance. They were he said of a character that 
would be, aided by collateral evidence in possession of Mr. Decker, admit- 
ted into any court in Christendom as proof of the facts desired to be sub- 
stantiated. 

The third day after his first interview with his lawyer, Henry Decker had 
got ready all the legal documents necessary not only to prove the identity 
of Thomas Bouillie of Boston with the Thomas Bouillie the younger broth- 
er of the Lord Aylmer; but also the proofs of his own lenial descent from 
the Thomas Bouillie of Boston. 

A few mornings after the wealthy merchant’s last dissatisfactory inter- 
view with the poor schoolmaster, his eye which had been nervously watch- 
ing for 'the announcement for the last two or three papers, lit upon the fol- 
lowing paragraph : ’ 

‘Sailed yesterday the ship Kentucky, Rogers, for Liverpool. Passen- 
gers, Henry Decker, Esq., and others.’ 

• Well he’s really off at last,’ he said with a long drawn sigh as if relieved 
from a state of suspense. He may get it, and then 1 think,’ he added eleva- 
ting his forehead, and trying to look like a gentleman (for he was only an 
aper.) ‘ I rather think I shall hold up my head with the best of ’em !’ And 
Peter Dalton took three strides across the breakfast room, and once morel 
read over the name of his wife’s cousin. For ten minutes the newspaper 
seemed to oont&in nothing else but ‘ Henry Decker, Esq.’ 
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‘ Well, wife he’s off,’ said Peter, Jfrs. Dalton at that moment coming into 
the breakfast room in a flowery looking cap and with a novel in her hand ; 
she having lead in Gqdey’s Lady’s Book that the Countess of Blesington 
used sometimes so to make her appearance in a morning. Poor Mrs. Coun- 
tess Appollonie Dalton Ale-mara! her head had been completely turned 
ever since her husband had told her cousin had succeeded in getting the 
money to take him to England. 

‘ Gone ! sailed to England !’ she almost shrieked theatrically! ‘Let me see 
the place !’ and she snatched the paper and fixed her eyes upon the printed 
announcement of the fact of her cousin’s departure with intense bisec- 
tion ! She at length seemed to realize the truth and for a moment was 
quite overcome. She let the paper drop gently to the floor, sunk as pretti- 
ly as she could, for her weight, for she was a fat body, into a chair and fan- 
ned herself with the novel. 

4 Oh, oh ! this— this, oh ! This is too— too exquisite !’ 

4 Why wife, what now has got possession ?’ exclaimed Peter alarmed- 
ignorant man ! not to know it was aristocratic to faintr- and that all Coun- 
tesses fainted ! She sighed gently, blowed a little, and then recovered her- 
self without having lost in the pretty experiment one tint of her fiery red 
visage. 

4 Oh, Dalton you will be the death of me ! 4 wife !’ call me no longer by 
such vulgar terms ! call me 4 my eountess,’ Dalton.’ 

* My ninneniss !’ roared Peter ! * wait till your cousin gets to be a lord, 
which I think he will get to own an Indiaman first It is true he has gone 
and I suppose has taken the proper papers with him ! But 1 have been 

asking Mr. , the English Consul about their lordships that have no 

heirs, (not letting him know my motive) and he has told me that the lord 
chancellor is made guardian by law of the Realm of all such 4 heredita- 
ments,’ as he called ’em ; and that if no heir be found within a certain pe- 
riod the estates escheat , as he terms it, to the crown. Now as the chancery 
court representingthe crown interest, is one party in this affair, in which 
Henry Decker is the other, it is in my opinion, pretty clear who wins! The 
court will have it all its owu way, and will manage to throw such obstacles 
in the way to Decker’s claim, that he will have to return defeated as sure 
as he is now sauguine that he will succeed. The estates of this Lord Ayl- 
mer, as the consul told me* (for 1 asked him about them) cover almost a 
county and are immensely valuable ; the deceased lord being accounted 
when he lived, one of the richest noblemen in England. Now, this is mo 
pretty a farm, wife, for the king to give up, when he can take it as I can 
turn a copper, and send poor Henry Decker whistling for his ragged nobH- 
bility. Therefore,’ added Peter very decidedly, * I am of opinion,, your 
cousin, be he lord or lacquey, will get bis trouble for his pains, and you 
will be about as much Countess as Betty the kitchen maid will be Mrs. 
Dalton.’ 
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4 A fin© comparison, you make, sir,’ roused up the; offended lady; *1 
would have you to know if 1 am not a Countess, I am not to be compared 
with a c6ok, sir ! Mrs. Dalton ! yes, 1 dare say, if 1 was out of the way 
she’d be liked to be Mrs. Dalton very soon, sir; for she’s just low enough 
for such a low bred fellow’s taste as you, sir!’ 

Thus speaking, the offended lady stalked out of the room with a lofty 
movement which was a sort of travestie of Lady Macbeth’s tragic walk, 
even as her short dumpy figure travesties the majestic person of that queen- 
ly woman. Mrs. Dalton was truly wrathful ; but her ire was produced as 
much from grief and disappointment, at the. probable downfall of her cas- 
tles in the air, as at Peter’s introduction of Betty the cook, by way of illus- 
tration. But poor Betty was a very gpod vent to carry off* her vexation and 
disappointment, and was therefore made serviceable. 

From that day the subject of the lordship was not alluded to by either ; 
though both were on the tip toe of expectation when they should get, by 
some means they knew not how, intelligence of Henry Decker’s move- 
ments. 


\ 



* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Returit. 

The impatience of the wealthy India Merchant and also of the ‘ Coun- 
tess Ale-mare,’ increased as the time drew nigh, when judging from the 
length of their ‘poor relation's’ absence they might reasonably expect some 
news. The-raore the former reflected upon the difficulty of substantiating 
such a claim in the Lord Chancellor’s Court, the more assured was he that 
he would (should he even be the true heir) fail of succeeding to the prince- 
ly inheritance ; while his wife grew more and more sanguine. Henry 
Decker had now been ten weeks away and of late Peter had been observed 
very attentively examiningrfhe London files. 

‘You have a ship expected into the Thames, Mr. Dalton, I suspect?’ said 
a Central Wharf merchant who . had observed him closely examining the 
files of the Times brought by the last arrival. 

‘No,' replied Peter starting and coloring as if caught doing something 
wrong ; 4 but I — that is, the state of the London market is very interesting 
just now.’ And Peter smiled and half-bowed as he turned away to look at 
a New York paper. 

This feverish interest to hear of the ‘Schoolmaster’ (for he expected any 
step taken in such an important matter would be made public and put into 
the prints) grew upon him daily, and made him so nervous that the words 
‘London’ or ‘ England’ which he chanced to meet with in any of the city 
morning papers made him start with a quicker beating of the pulse. His 
wife on the contrary, grew more and more confident every day, and com- 
mitted a hundred ridiculous follies in anticipation of her cousin’s success. 
One day Peter came in cross from having heard ill news from one of his 
ships, and as dinner was not ready he sat down grumbling by the centre 
table and began to turn over a book of prints. From the leaves a parce^ 
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of freshly embossed cards fell out and his astonished gaze was rivetted on 
the name, > 

‘The Countess of Alemabje, Collonade Row.’ 

* What in the infernal name is this?’ he exclaimed addressing her ‘ lady- 
ship’ herself, who was reclining at her length on the sofa reading < Byron.’ 

‘My cord,’ she said slightly turning pale at his stern looks, but speaking 
with considerable confidence. 

‘ Your card? he repeated with indignant contempt; and taking them tie 
tossed them into the grate and then by way of enforcing the act dung the 
book of prints aftetthem! ‘I wish your cousin had been at the devil! You 
are making a fool of yourself and of me too ! Let me tell you once for all 
there is no chance for success. Lawyer may whistle for his five hun- 

dred dollars. Now mark my word !’ 

* But,’ interposed the lady with timid hesitation have you any doubts of 
Henry's being the heir?’ 

‘ I confess I have very little,’ he said candidly after having made a short 
pause. 

‘ Then whether he get it or not 1 am clearly discarded from this noble 
family of Alemare and it is becoming in me to assert my dignity. If he 
fails, it will not effect my descent ; and I shall not be backward in letting 
some upstart people here tn Boston know who I am ! Not 1!’ 

‘They will set you dawn as a fool ! Take my advice and let the matter 
alone ! If your cousin succeeds you will have honor; if he fails the least 
you say about it the better.* Thus giving his opinion Peter sat down to 
dinner, — the Countess Appollonia Ale- mare in the sulks ! 

Week after week passed by and Henry Decker had been absent four 
months, when hearing nothing from him, and tfte lawyer of whom they 
would have inquired being a member of Congress and absent in Washing- 
ton, they both quietly gave up the subject. Mrs. Dalton gradually settled 
down into her former state, content with her present condition, (though not 
without a second hope) and Peter ceased to examine the files of the London 
Times. His opinion was that Henry had failed and privately returned and 
gone back to his village and school to bury there his disappointment and 
disgrace. And he secretly cherished this hope. 

At length when six months had elapsed and Henry Decker was almost 
forgotten, the merchant was electrified by opening his morning paper full 
upon the following paragraph: 

4 We learn by the London Times received by yesterday’s packet that 
there is at present in England an American gentleman, who lays claim to 
the title and estates of the late Lord Aylmer. ‘ This person,’ says the 
Times, is a well bred man and has a highly intellectual look, combined 
with a pleasing amiability of manners. He is said to be poor. His claims 
we reported to be very strong, and the Court which is engaged in examin- 
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in g his proofs of heirship will shortly decide upon the merits of his claim 
to succeed to this ancient title and vast possessions. We suspend our own 
full opinion, but there is more probability that the estate will escheat titan 
pass in succession to the claimant. 9 ‘We know something 9 adds the Bos- 
ton paper, ‘ of the merits of the claims of this gentleman, having been in- 
formed of them some months since by his attorney here ; and in our opin- 
ion as well as in that of this eminent lawyer, his claims to the succession 
aje incontrovertible, and he can only be ousted by an act of flagrant injus- 
tice, by a tyrannical abuse of power. 9 

The merchant having read the paragraph to its close exclaimed emphat- 
ically, 

4 And to this abuse of power will he become the victim, just as I prophe- 
sied ! Well, he has really gone into the lists with the Chancellor! He 
deserves credit for his perseverance. 1 am reconciled to myself now that 
it is clear that he will be ousted, for no t lending him the money ! He will 
come back penniless and 1 should never have seen a dollar of my money 1 
more ! This paper says that the decision was to have been given in a few 
days. I may then expect Henry Decker back in the next packet, if he does 1 
not shoot himself, or can get money to pay his passage! It is just as cer- ® 
tain, as the London paper hints, that bis claim will not be recognized as B 
that he will come to me when he lands to borrow ten dollars to take him ^ 
down home to Framingham !’ & 

Peter withheld the paper from his wife, for now that her Countess-mania 1 
had cleverly passed by, he did not choose to revive it ; for he knew a spark * 
would rekindle it. * 

He now watched very closely the lists of passengers on the arrival of any * 
packet from England. But several weeks passed in fruitless expectation, 
when one morning as he was going down State Street, a Liverpool packet 1 
was telegraphed as being upon the beach beneath the lower light. The 
evening paper as he opened it in liis counting room gave the following item 1 
of intelligence. 1 

•The ship ‘L’Abri, 9 twenty -five days from Liverpool, went ashore on 

beach at day-light this morning. She will be lightened and got off without 
material injury. Her passengers will be brought up to town by a steamer 
that has been despatched to her. Passengers ; Robert Eckhart, and lady; 
Henry Deland, lady and servant ; B. A? Davis ; Charles P. pewitt ; J. Drum- 
mond ; Capt. Dresback, Guards ; Mr. Hornbook ; Mr. Ac kerman ; Mr. 
Deckar; Mr. Flemming; George Robinson, bearer of Despatches; the 
Earl of Elliston ; The Hon. Capt Crockford, British Army; Lieut. Blake- 
ley , and twenty-nine in the steerage. 9 

4 As I thought, 9 exclaimed the merchant so emphatically as to make all 
his clerks stare ; 4 he has come back as he went, or worse, for he had a 
debt on his shoulders he’ll never pay. I knew it ! 1 was as sure he would 
not succeed as I am sitting here ! It is well I have not to lament the loss 
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of five hundred dollars, ds of my wife of her expected nobility. Not but 
Ifeel sorry for the loss of it too ! It would have been a feather in my cap 
to be the husband of the cousin of a lord ! It would have opened all the 
best society to us, and made Isaac and the children hold up their heads with 
the best. Besides, there was a chance of Isaac’s inheriting ! Well the 
thing’s up now ! Here’s the schoolmaster come back again schoolmaster!’ 

It must be he thought the printer has made a mistake in the spelling of the 
e. ‘Now I hope Mrs. Dalton will rest content and tease me no more with 
her. relationship ! I shall perhaps have a visit from her cousin/ but* he 
don’t get a dollar from me, I’ll assure him. I wonder how he managed to 
pay his passage ! There was quite a respectable lot of them too, and he 
came in the cabin ! Poor and proud ! But set a beggar on horseback he’ll 
ride to the devil ! The Earl of Elliston ! Here’s a true nobleman for you 
after all ! though the schoolmaster didn’t come back one. This will take off 
the wire edge of my wife’s disappointment ; it is something to be in the 
same city with a live lord ! 

A faint footstep interrupted the India merchant in the midst of his med- 
itations and looking up he beheld standing before him Mr. Henry Decker ! 

He had expected him, but he was taken by surprise as well as astonished at 
his boldness in coming unannounced, into the sacred inner counting room 
which the merchant was then occupying alone. * The schoolmaster 
stood before him in proper person, holding.respectfully in his hand the 
same seedy hat, and habited in the same thread-bare, greyish black suit. 

He bad not changed a particle save that his complexion was browner and 
healthier from the sea-voyage, and his pantaloons something more worn in 
the knees. 

4 80 , Mr. Decker you have come back,’ said the merchant coldly ; ‘ I just 
saw the announcement of your name among the passengers of the L’Abri.’ 

‘ Yes sir, I came in her ! I hope you are well, sir, and my cousin Appol- 
lonia also,’ said Henry humbly, and blushingly withdrawing his hand which 
had held out to the merchant but which the other did not seem to see ; for 
he kept his own in his pockets, and threw himself back upon the hind legs a 
of his chair in a pompous way he had when he wished to repel undue fa- 
miliarity. 

4 Jfcfrs. Dalton is well,’ responded Peter with an emphasis on the hymen- 
ial designation of his better half, as if meaning thereby to resent the poor 
schoolmaster’s familiarity. He deigned no reply to the inquiry after his 
own health. 

‘ 1 suppose,’ ventured Henry Decker, ‘ that you would like to know how 
I succeeded in my matter.’ 

4 1 have no need td inquire,’ retorted Peter, eyeing significantly the thread- 
bare suit of bis wife’s relation ; ‘sometimes eyes are as useful as ears.’ 

4 Yes, sir,’ responded Hetiry quietly sliding himself into a chair and 
placing his hat deferently upon his knees. The merchant stared. ‘1 hope 
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you will exma&the liberty 1 take in siting down unasked, Mr. Dalton,’ be 
added, apologising for his freedom, ‘ but I have not quite got my land lege 
mi yet, and Idnd it is quite fatiguing to stand on shore !’ 

‘I dare say,’ growled Peter devising in his mind some way of relieving 
himself of him. ‘I am sorry you have not succeeded Mr. Decker; and 
now the result is as it is, you must acquit me of being unfriendly in refil- 
ling to loan you the money.’ 

‘Oh, yes sir,’ answered Henry. 

i j presume you have hot brought much back with you.’ 

‘Expenses in England are very great, and my passage was high and I 
must confess it is pretty low with me just at this moment, he, he 1’ And the 
schoolmaster laughed as if he bad said a very witty thing. But Peter could 
not see any thing in what he said to laugh at, .and looked very stern and 

' dignified. . , , 

i l h 0 pe you have got enough to take you to Framingham,’ said the mer- 
chant loftily. 

‘ Why, cousin— • 

i j heg, Mr. Decker, that you will be so good as to drop that term alto- 
gether, interrupted the merchant severely and frowning a thunderbolt 
4 1 beg ten thousand pardons,’ cried the schoolmaster hurriedly and 
seeming much mortified, ‘ but I quite forgot myself, Mr. Dalton.’ 

The merchant was mollified by the profound humility of the apology, 
and said kindly, or what he meant to be so, • 

‘I should be glad to invite you home to tea but we are going out this 

evening.’ 

i oh, it makes but little difference, I can amuse myself with the children,* 
said the schoolmaster meekly ; 4 you and coz— I mean Mrs. Dalton needn’t 
make a stranger of me. 1 can find a book to read till bed-time I’ 

The merchant opened his eyes and suspected his ears! Did the ‘poor 
cousin’ mean to go home with him ! 

4 By the by, England is a great country, Mr. Dalton,’ suddenly exclaimed 
Mr. Decker in quite a self-complacent tone, as if there had existed the best 
understanding between them. ‘The sea also is much wider than I had 
conceived, and the king is like any other man only a little portly like and 
well-fed. But this reminds me of my supper. The sea sharpens one’s, 
appetite amazingly.’ * 

The merchant was confounded at this audacity of a ‘poor relation, and 
all too with such a meek look and deferential manner, fumbling his greasy 
bat between his knees and looking so awed and timid. 

‘This is the top- touch of impudence,* he said to himself; ‘the fellow is 
without means and intends to cousin on me for tea and lodging, hoping I’ll 
let him have money to get rid uf him. But he’ll find himself mistaken.— 
Not a dollar of mine will ,he finger.’ ? 
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‘You seem to hare grown something fleshy, cousin, since I !e#,* Said 
Henry Decker* interrupting his thoughts, and, as if getting holder, he threw 
one leg across the other, and gave at the same time such a confident ahem 
for a poor man that the India merchant's astonishment and displeasure 
were complete. He rose up and said sternly, 

. ‘Mr. Decker, I am engaged and must go to my house. I hare told you 
I cannot invite you to tea.’ 

‘ Oh, very well, I’ll come and dine with you to-morrow, as . i should like 
to see Appollonia before I leave town.' 

Mr. Dalton it so happened was to give a dining party the next day to sev- 
eral India merchants, three or four aldermen and even the majfer was to 
ybe a guest. He therefore turned round to the schoolmaster and with de- 
cision commensurate with this circumstance, said, 

‘To-morrow I am to have a select party of gentlemen to dine, and it will 
be impossible for me to receive you. It seems your voyage to England has 
not improved your modesty. I never was so annoyed, air. Lbaye little re- 
gard for people that invite themselves. I wish to lock my door and hid 
you a good day, sir.’ 

Here the merchant went out, and Mr. Decker, very meekly as bdcame a 
poor relation rose and followed him, and slowly passed out to the street, 
while the merchant was giving some instructions to hiselerk. In a few 
moments Peter came out, thinking hjm gone, and encountered him on the 
side-walk. 

‘ I was waiting for you,’ spid the schoolmaster, quietly. 

‘ The devil you were ! I thought yop had taken the hint I gave yqu. — 
Now once Tor all Mr. Decker, I dtf not wish to have you a guest at my 
house. I am vised to better dressed men, rather ! You presume too much 
on being a cousin of Mrs. Dalton. She would be mortified to own you as 
a relation and you know it! Once for all I do not want you tft my house.* 

* Oh, I am sorry to have incurred your displeasure, Mr. Dalton, indeed I 
am;' replied the schoolmaster abashed ; ‘I thought Appollonia might like 
to see me, as I have just got back from England! ‘ I’ve got some little 
presents for each of the children — they did’nt cost a great deal but coming ^ 
from England, 1 thought they might be pleased With 'em.’ 

Peter Was too close to buy toys for his children, but had no objection to 
other person’s making them presents. The holidays were at hand and ho 
had that very morning been importuned by them to buy thein something. 
The word ‘ presents’ spoken by the schoolmaster, therefore, vibrated not 
unpleasant upon his ear, and the idea to him that if they got these pres- 
ents, it would be quite unnecessary for him to purchase any, and so much 
would be saved. 

‘ Presents, ah ? Are they pretty 7 * 

‘ Yes, 1 think the children will like them. If you will permit me to eaU 
to-morrow some time l wUl bring them with me.’ 

"i ■ ■ 
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1 Ok, very well. Let me see — we dine at four — do not come then or near 
that hour. Say one o’clock ; the children will then be at home from school 
and Mrs. Dalton will no doubt be glad to have you spend a quarter of an 
tfqtir at the house, for relationship’s sake. 

The schoolmaster was plainly made happy by this permission, and cheer- 
fully bidding the merchant good day he let him proceed alone towards his 
mansion, not a little gratified to get so cleverly rid of his poor relation, 
whom he began to believe had determined, through a persevering impu- 
dence which feigned humility, upon him for a home. 


'Has Henry Decker been here with the children’s presents ?’ inquired 
Peter on coming from his counting-room at three o’clock the next day. « 

4 Yes,’ said the wife scornfully, ‘and pitiful presents they were too! A 
tin whistle for tsaac, and a sugar rooster for each of the other children !’ 

‘The whole not the value of a fourpence, T dare say.’ 

4 No : but what better could be expected ? He had on the same thread- 
bare suit you said he had and looked as poor as a church mouse ? He 
boasted too, he was acquainted with that great Earl the paper this morning 
says has taken rooms at the Tremont, as if an Earl would speak to him ! 
He deserves to die in the poor house or in the jail, as he will, if this lawyer 
he owes sues him, for making me think I was a Countess !’ 

• Did he tell you that he oould not prove himself the heir ?’ 

4 No, did he say so to you ?’ 

‘Not in so many words. The feet is I believe he is no more one of the 
Bouillies than I am a Mooley. I should like to have seen him when the 
Lord Chancellor gave him his quietus! But he has the impudence of a 
highwayman with all his seeming bashfulness, and would have spunged on 
me yesterday if I would have let him.’ 

4 1 had hard work to get rid of him to-day, and was afraid he would sfay 
he lingered so ’ 

4 Was you speaking of the poor gentleman who was here to-day, inarm ?’ 
interposed the nurse who came into the parlor at the moment. 

•Yes.’ 

• Well, he asks Thomas, he does, at the door, if there is to be a dinner 
party, and Thomas says yes. He then asks the hour, and when Thomas 
says four, he said he believed he would 4 drop in,’ he did, marm.’ 

4 He did, did he !’ almost screamed Mrs. Dalton. 

•Let me catch him,’ retorted Peter, putting his thumb and finger signifi- 
cantly together as if be had a man by the ear. 
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( The imperence !’ murmured Mra. Dalton with rage. 

‘The beggarly pedagogue !’ thundered Peter. 

Mrs. Dalton bolted from the room to give Thomas orders, on pain of lo- 
sing his place, not to let him in ; which orders Peter came out and reitera- 
ted with the additional penalty of having a broken head. Thomas of 
course promised faithfully and with that sincerity which became a footman 
who stood in fear of a broken head and dismission from service. • • 

The lady was at length composed again, for as she was already in full 
dress for her expected guests, it being half an hour to four, she was toodio> 
creet to let her face get flushed with anger ; and taking a seat where she 
could conveniently superintend the preparations for dinner, while Peter at 
a mirror nearby rolled up his ‘pudding’ into a new white neckcloth, she 
said rather in a soliloquy than absolutely addressing her husband, 

‘ 1 should feel proud enough if I could have this earl to dinner with the 
mayor and the rest It would be a triumph ! An earl and a mayor and 
three aldermen, besides half a dozen rich India merchants ! But there is 
not time now — and it would require management to get him as the big- 
bugs will be fighting for him. Blit if he stays here long enough I’ll make 
a party for him, and it shall be a splendid one. He puts up at the Tremont. 
Dalton shall call on him and leave his card. I wonder if he has a wife with 
him. No, or it would have been mentioned. Dalton shall call on him first 
and I’ll secure him to my party. It is done !’ she said emphatically. 

‘ What is done, wife ?’ asked the merchant, turning with . surprise at the 
emphasis with which she closed her monologue. 

‘ That I give a party to the English Earl ! It will make me the tip of the 
ton if I can get him to come. You must manage to get at him. Such great 
folks I know keep very close and are hard to get introduced to ! But you 
must try and find out who is going to call, and call with him. I must have 
him here, that is settled.’ 

" ‘ I am willing. I should like to know an Earl. 1 have never seen one. — 
It would be a grand operation to have him here to a party, I agree with 
you !* 

‘ Yes, and 1 am glad I thought of it. 1 shall then choose my society ! 

I shant invite the , nor the , nor ,and they will be mad 

enough. Let them try and play aristocrat above me, and their children 
above my children. I am not going to be second to any of your Boston 
families !’ 

T^here was in Boston a coterie comprising several old families of high 
breeding and great refinement, whose names were associated with the an- 
cient noblesse of the colony, and which added lustre to the literature of the 
day, from which the Daltons were to their infinite annoyance rigidly exclu- 
ded ; an aristocracy of mind united with birth, to which money could pur- 
chase no ticket of admission. It was to individuals of the exclusive set to 
whieh the merchant’s wife allude d. 
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Peter was about to make some remark which had reference to the prob- 
ability of any of the guests -soon dropping in, when a ring at the door bell 
announced, as a glance through the curtains told Mrs. Dalton, no less a per- 
son than his Honor the Mayor himself, accompanied by one of the Alder- 
men. Peter hurried and blundered at the tie of his neckcloth ; Mrs. Dal- 
ton took a peep into the mirror and then seated herself in great state in a 
scarlet velvet arm chair which she filled, though her neck being something 
abort, her head did not quite come up to the top of the back ; and the next 
moment the distinguished guests were announced. 

But we leave die account of this great dinner and its events to another 
portion of our story. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE INVITED AND UNINVITED QUEST, OE THE BANQUET AND BALU* 

♦ 

The dinner at Colonnade Row was given by the India merchant on the 
occasion of the formation of a new company for pursuing a certain mer- 
cantile enterprise, in which his guests were the co-partners. Peter as well 
as his Honor was largely interested in it, and as he was ambitious of being 
made its President, he resolved on giving the company a dinner at his own 
house, hoping much from the kindly influence of turtle and generous wines 
upon their suffrages. 

The drawing room of the merchant was profusely ornamented rather 
than furnished. Crimson curtains faced with saffron-colored satin and bor- 
dered with a fringe of gold-silk, shaded the windows ; the marble mantles 
were crowded with Chinese ornaments. India shells and oriental curiosi- 
ties, presents to the merchant from the captain of his ships. The chairs 
were of the glossiest mahogany with red velvet seats. There were scarlet 
sofas with scarlet fringes, scarlet ottomans and scarlet foot-stools. The car- 
pets were of the richest and gaudiest colors, and the mirrors were large and 
costly, and the pier-tables elegant and heaped with plate and china. There 
was every where the eye fell, a lavish display that told that the master of 
the house was rich ! But taste, which goes as far as gold, there was none. 
All was gaudy, ill-arranged and gairish. But taste is one of the graces of 
refined education, and this Mrs. Appollonia Dalton could not boast of Ev- 
ery object in the room was put there to speak the opulence of the owner. 
There was no needle work which every gentle-woman has in her parlor, no 
flowefrs in vases, or a geranium or a Camilla in the window. There were 
no books on the centre table that showed they were reading people, and no 
pictures to show that they were people of taste and education. That well 
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arranged elegance, that rich harmony of things, that just selection and 
adaptation which characterises the abodes of refined and well-bred rich 
people,, was wanting here ; and as the Mayor cast his eyes round he need- 
ed no foreign information to tell him that Peter Dalton and his wife had not 
always been accustomed to the luxuries of high-bred life. 

‘So, Mr. Dalton,’ said the alderman, looking round after he had seated 
himself, ‘ you have very handsomely furnished rooms ; very elegant, all this, 
very.’ 

‘ Yeaj, pretty well,’ answered Peter, who, had he been a true gentleman, 
would have taken such a speech as an insulting one, and an evidence of the 
speaker’s ill-breeding. But the alderman was by no means ill-bred ; he 
knew ‘ his company,’ and was assured Peter would take his remarks as 
praise. The merchant did so* And glancing round with a secret smile of 
proud satisfaction, as if he would pass off such things with lordly indiffer- 
ence he added, 

‘I, however, leave these things to Mrs. Dalton. Women like to make a 
glitter. I have only to write o|it the checks and hand them to her. She’s 
my check- mate, Mr. alderman. Check-mate, your Honor. Did you hearf 
ha, ha, ha ! A good one wife, eh ?’ And Peter again laughed at his capi- 
tal pun, looked at the mayor who smiled, and at the alderman who laughed 
aloud and said, 

4 Excellent. You are a wit, Mr. Dalton.’ 

‘ Not much — I only keep my jokes for my friends,’ responded Peter in 
admirable humor. 

‘ Yes, Callers’ have told me my rooms is furnished elegant,’ spoke up all 
at once Mrs. Dalton, on whom the alderman’s compliment had not been 
thrown away, and which she had been digesting till now ; ‘them mirrors 
is eight inches one way and five another bigger than them great French 
ones of Mr. Sears’. 

‘ Indeed, madam !’ repeated the alderman with well acted astonishment, 
and using his neck to take a second* look at them. They are very tall !’ 

‘Yes. It is so pleasant to see one’s whole length, from the shoes to the 
feather’s when one is dressed, and know exactly how one looks when walk- 
ing in the street.’ 

‘ It must be madam,’ said courteously bis Honor, whose eye the lady 
caught asif for him to replj. 

Mrs. Dalton was then about to draw their attention to the beautiful pic- 
ture on her rug, of Diana hunting a Doe, which she described as a young 
woman a-chasin’ of a reindeer, when the street bell announced other 
guests. 

With suitable ceremony the merchant and his lady received them as they 
were shown into the room by Thomas ; and it being now four o’clock and 
all the company having assembled — save one of the merchants who sent 
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annexe use for his absence — the drawing room doors were rolled back and 
dinner was announced. . ' 

‘ Vour Honor will please escort Mrs. Dalton, 9 said Peter, taking his wifi?* 
fat hand and leading her to that gentleman, and the lady with suitable dig* 
nity took the mayor’s arm. Peter then waived in the other guests, standing 
in the door like a gen tie man- usher, and followed last. 

The table made a brilliant and glittering display, and the guests took* 
their seats full of that pleasing expectation which characterises the sitters 
down to a good entertainment In number, including the host and bo&teps, 
they were nine, with a tenth plate made vacant by the delinquent guest# 
who had sent his apology. The napkins were unfolded and laid upon the 
lap, and Mrs. Dalton had just began to help to the turtle soup, when the 
street door bell rang with an emphasis. 

‘There is Peterman, now, go to the door Thomas!’ cried Peter with pleas* 
urable expectation ; ‘ 1 thought he would get here if he' could notwithstand- 
ing his note said business might keep him away altogether.’ And he was 
getting up from the table, to go out and meet him in the hall, when the ad- 
jacent drawing room door opened, anjl the ‘ schoolmaster * closely followed 
by Thomas entered to the surprise and consternation of Peter and his wife. 

‘ It makes no kind of difference my good man,’ said H^nry Decker speak* 
to the footman who was trying to prevail upon him to turn back.^ ‘1 can 
just take a plate with them, tho’ I have dined! I like company especially 
pleasant company.’ 

‘ But the mayor is there and ’ 

‘ I never dined with a mayor, and this is lucky,’ said the poor cousin wijh 
manifest pleasure. ‘ Pray don’t hold me V 

‘ I did not mean to let him in sir,’ said Thomas in a low voice apologeti- 
cally to Peter as t|ie latter came into the drawing room with the determina- 
tion to thrust his relation out ; ‘ but as soon as I opened the door he pushed 
right by me and here he is got into the drawing room I’ 

‘ How do you do cousin !’ said the schoolmaster, as pleasantly and self- 
possessed as if he had been an invited guest, and was only apologising for 
his delay ; ‘ I am just in time as 1 see the soup is not served !’ 

‘ You infern ’ 

‘ Oh yes, I know you said foqr o’ clock ! I never forget an invitation to 
dine ! I am always fortunate.’ 

‘ I told you sirrah, I was to have a private dinner.’ 

‘Yes — I distinctly remember ! I prefer private| dinners! Something so 
social in a private dinner ! But I beg your pardon. 1 will not keep you 
here talking, as I see my cousin is looking anxious for us to take our seats, 
as the soup will cool.’ 

‘ You are cool enough the devil knows,’ muttered Peter, #bo finding be 
could not mend the matter without an absolute rota, and seeing that he 
could not otherwise be prevented' dining with him, he thought it best to 
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pot a goocf face on the matter, and winked as much to Mrs. Dalton, 
guests had not heard all that passed and Yeally believed that this was some 
friend of Petet*s who was foolishly detaining him in the room while the 
spup was waiting to apologise for his tardiness. 

* Behave yourself, then, if you will thrust yotirself here, and thank the 
company present that you are not kicked out of my house,’ said Peter stern- 
'ly ; and he led the way back to the table, and sullenly pointed to the vacant 
seat, but introduced him to no one. 

Mrs. Dalton looked like a masked fury as the schoolmaster politely 
bowed to her, and then as he met the e>es of the guests inclined his head 
respectfully. 

She was however gratified that he was dressed so well, and really thought 
he might pass for a gentleman, if people did’nt know who he was. And 
so Peter thought ; and when they found he was unknown to all present 
they both felt relieved. But both did in their hearts, determine on revenge 
Whfen opportunity should offer. No offence in their situation, could equal 
this. A poor relation to take such airs upon himself! 

Having taken the liberty, Henry Decker npw that he had secured a seat 
at the rich man’s table, quite dropped his ‘airs.’ He was once more the 
same ^humble, diffident, deferential, poor man ! Soup was at last handed 
to him, and he took it bashfully , without lifting his eyes, and said to the 
waiter who gave it to him : 

4 1 thank you kindly, sir.’ 

He made no use of his napkin in the silver ring, and, taking it up, seem- 
ed to examine it with much speculation as to its possible use. The guests 
were too much occupied with their soup to give a second thought to the 
quiet gentleman in black, supposing his not being introduced owing to a 
forgetfulness on the part of the host. Their attention was drawn to him, at 
seeing him look up from his plate and suddenly, yet respectfully address 
their host as cousin. 

4 Cousin Peter, 1 suppose you find it quite a contrast between living in 
this house, and that one-story black ten-footer you were born in ! It must 
have been quite a change from the old pewter spoons to these silver forks! 
You’ve been a lucky man to get up in the world as you have, Peter !’ 

The guests started ! Peter could have jumped down his own throat to 
have stopped his mouth ; while Mrs. Dalton nearly exploded with rage. 
But what could they do ? Wisdom and discretion they felt were the better 
part; and Peter said to his guests: 

4 Oh, ah, 1 had forgotton tp introduce my wife’s distant relative— a coun- 
try schoolmaster !’ said Peter, as if he had just now ♦©collected himself; 
4 schoolmasters are sometimes very respectable persons, he, he!, 

4 (t is said John Adams and Dr. Franklin once kept a school,’ said Mrs. 
Dalton, wishing, now the seeret was out, to gloss overtbe disreputable fea- 
tures of the relationship. ‘ Mr. Decker, however is not exactly a emeriti hut 
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only has the habit of calling me so, from our having been to school together 
when little children/ . 

*It is pleasant td be thought to be related to rich folks, you know,’ said 
Peter trying to l&ugh, apologetically addressing the mayor ; but at the same 
time thoroughly astounded at his wife’s lie, told so directly in the face of 
what he had just before acknowledged. ‘ A poor man, your honor,’ whis- 
pered Peter to the mayor, ‘that sometimes drops in upon us, when hecotne^ 
to town. He probably did not Know I had gentlemen to dine with me.’ 

‘He seems to be a very innofiensive person,’ said Alderman Maddox, who 
had overheard the apologetic whisper. 

‘ Oh, quite so. Perfectly harmless,’ repeated Peter patronizely. ‘ His 
only fault is he is poor.’ 

‘ Avery common crime among schoolmasters, I think,’ said, with a laugh 
Jacob Hicks, a grocer and shipping merchant, who was supposed to be 
very rich. « 

Dinner now went bravely on, amid the clashing of knives and forks, the 
clattering of plates, the popping of corks, the gurgling of decanted wine, 
the flurry of servants and the compound movement of nine pairs of jaws 
talking and eating at once. They were in mid-dinner, and no farther notice 
had been taken of the poor schoolmaster, who quietly ate what was set be- 
fore him, not forgetting to thank the waiter very politely and gratefully, and 
looking as if h6 was greatly awed (as Peter thought) at the great people hp 
had got amongst. Seeing him so, the India merchant felt his .self-love 
healed, and felt disposed to be generous and forgive him, and was about to’ 
put some condescending question to him about ‘ his school in the country,’ 
when as fate would have it, the schoolmaster took up a silver tankard of 
water that by some means was left near his plate, and seeing a shield en- 
graved upon it, said innocently : 

‘ I did’nt know you’d got to have a coat of arms ! well this is being aris; 
tocratic ! They sajd down country, cousin Appollonia, you were among 
the first in Boston ; but I did’nt know you’d got to this.’ 

Mrs. Dalton stamped one foot with vexation under the table and looked 
as red as shame and anger could make her. Peter looked daggers of dis 
pleasure at him, and a suppressed smile was seen to steal over the features 
6f more than one guest; while Henry Decker became an object of special 
interest to every one. The mayor thought he saw in his countenance an 
appearance of quiet gentlemanly refinement that by no means harmonized 
with his rude language, and curious to know something of him, he address- 
ed him a common-place question. Hitherto the schoolmaster had not been 
addressed either to the'host or hostess, and with the corresponding look 
and tone and language of a poor country pedagouge, who felt awkwardly 
his position, and bad striven by saying something to relieve himself. But 
at tfae question of the mayor there was an iostentaneous alteration, as sur- 
prising a a it Was sudden. He threw aside his humble abashed manner, as 
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if it bad been a cloak assumed ; hie head became man fill ly erect ; his fine 
dark countenance beamed with blended courtesy and intelligence, and as 
he politely and gracefully replied to the mayor, he sat in the presence of 
all the guests a gentleman confessed! Never was such a transformation! 
They forgot the thread-bare costume in the man, and each exchanged glan- 
ces with each other, expressive of their mutual surprise and pleasure. The 
change was visible even to the prejudiced eyes of Peter and the hostess ; but 
they wondered, indignant how a 4 poor man,’ dare put on such high airs at 
a rich man’s table and in such a presence. The question put to the poor 
schoolmaster was a commonplace one in reference to the adventures of 
youth. Henry Decker in reply, held his honor, and all the guests for tea 
minutes delighted listeners to an eloquent dissertation upon the subject} 
pleasingly illustrated by anecdotes, well told and appropriate, at the same 
time charming them by his refinement of language and captiyatiug manuer 
of speaking. When he had done, the mayor and the rest expressed thejjr 
• gratification with such genuine admiration that Peter and his wife thought 
they were not educated enough to comprehend all he said began to think 
that the schoolmaster was something after all; and the former thought, as the 
mayor had noticed, him, he himself could do so, without disgracing himself 
He therefore, waitihg a pause in the conversation, condescendingly invited 
him to take wine. But the mayor had just solicited the same courtesy and 
Mr. Decker declined Peter’s invitation with a cool politeness that chilled 
the merchant and made him feel himself at hi? own table inferior to his 
thread-bare guest The conversation in wjrfch t'he other guests joined, was 
continued for some time (for the desert wap now on the table) on the subject 
of education, and the public schools of Bhston, when the mayor chanced 
to refer to a school system on the new plan lately organized in London of 
which he had heard. 

4 Yes,* said Henry Decker, * I have examined this plan, having recently 
visited the school of which you speak.’ 

Wou have been to England then ?’ responed his honor with a little . 
surprise. 

4 1 have been only two days back. I had some important business, which 
took me there last year, and I returned yesterday in the packet L’Abri.’ 

‘ Ah, I had thought you had ju.t come up from the country,’ said his honor 
looking towards Mrs Dalton, who quickly turned her head pretending to say 
something to Thomas, who stood behind her. 

4 The VMri ! She was the ship that got ashore on the lighthouse beach.’ . 
said Alderman Maddox. 

4 And the same one in which the Earl of Elliston came passenger,’ said 
the mayor. 4 Did you chance to see much of that nobleman, Mr. Decker 
while on board ?’ 

4 1 had no particular conversation with him,’ answered the schoolmaster 
quietly, as if he thought he was not sinking any lower in their estimation 
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even in frankly confessing ha bad come fellow passenger with a nobleman 
and had not talked witb him. 

‘I expect noblemen choose their own society,’ said Mrs. Dalton some* 
what sharply. 4 Has your honor seen the earl ?* 

* No madam, I have not yet bad the honor, I understand he is at the Tre- 
mont House, and I shall not fail to wait upon his lordship, and extend to 
him the courtesies of the city. The title is of an ancient and powerful 
family, largely concerned in agriculture, and some of the name have dis- 
tinguished themselves both in the field and the forum/ 

Mrs. Dalton now fidgeted till she drew her husbands attention, and then 
signified to him by a wink, that he must speak about the proposed intro- 
duction. Peter understood her, and said witb a slight degree of hesita- 
tion : 

4 What time does your honor think of calling on the earl.’ 

4 It i* uncertain. I shall try and drop in in the course of the forenoon,’ 
said the mayor. 

4 1 should esteem it an honor, if you do not object, to call with you,’ said 
the India merchant. 

4 1 have no douht his lordship would be most happy to see you, Mr. Dal- 
ton,’ said his honor, 4 but I fear I shall have to decline the pleasure of your 
company. I shall only make a formal official visit,* and the mayor courte- 
ously smiled and bowed, as if he had dismissed the subject. 

4 1 shall, probably, call upon the earl, cousin and will be most happy to 
give you an introduction,’ said Henry Decker, with an assurance and free- 
dom, as if, thought Mrs. Dalton, he had been hand in glove with lords all 
his life. 

Peter wanted the introduction, and wished to have it under good auspi- 
ces. He did not think that he now proposed the best he could obtain, and 
politely, to the eyes*>f others, yet contemptuously, as he meant it should be 
to his eyes whom he addressed, declined the offer, saying : 

4 You are very kind, Mr. Decker; but as you will probably go down to 
the country to-morrow, I will not take your time and so delay your de- 
parture-* 

4 Oh, not at all ; I shall remain in the city some weeks, said the 4 poor 
cousin’ in a careless manner. 

Xra. Dalton rolled up her eyes, and Peter swore inwardly that if he came 
near his bouse after that day he would shoot him ! 

4 He will of course see me if 1 call alone,’ ventured Peter to the mayor 
* Of course, Mr. Dalton, and doubtless feel flattered by the attention.’ 
Peter and his wife iuterchanged glances of triumph, and the lady soon 
after lose from the table and took her leave, giving her 4 poor cousin’ a ter- 
rible look of mingled rage, pride, scorn and contempt, as she swept by to- 
wards the drawing room, to the door of which she was escorted by the 
gallant alderman Maddox. In a few moments afterwards Henry Decker 
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rose and took a polite leave of the guests and a very deferential one of Peter 
who felt not a little relieved when he heard the door dose behind him, 
which by the peculiar ‘ slamb’ he knew was by his wife’s hand ! 

‘ A very intelligent and well bred man, your friend Mr. Decker is,’ said 
the mayor. 

‘ A scholar and a gentleman,’ said the merry alderman Maddox, tipsily ; 
‘ let us drink his health and wish him a better coat !’ 

‘ The next hour was devoted to discussion of the mercantile affair that bad 
brought them together and Peter to his great gratification was chosen Pres- 
ident of the board. It was decided by them, before breaking up, that mu- 
table honors should be paid to the noble English guest then in the city, and 
that their ladies must give parties for him. 

This decision was overheard by Ms. Dalton, and she resolved to be fore* 
most with a party, for reasons already given in a former part of our stoiy* 
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At twelve, or little before that hour, the next day the wealthy Peter Dalton 
was seen making his way up the granite portico of the Tremont. Arriving 
at the office he promptly inquired of the Deacon in a loud tone, that all 
might hear, * it the Earl of Elliston was in !’ 

4 He is ! but there goes his Honor the Mayor now to call on him.* 

4 I will then just go up at the same time,* said Peter, hurrying after this , 
dignitary whom he saw going up stairs. 

4 Pardon me sir,’ said Olmstead in his most courteous and polite manner, 
‘but his lordship has sent down word that he is at home to-day only to the 
mayor if he should call. You can leave yqnr card sir.* 

The India merchant growled as he did so, and as he went away began to 
think about putting his name up for the next mayorality, if it gave a man 
such privileges ; for the mayor was npt a quarter so rich as he was ! The 
mayor, whom, leaving Pe ter to grumble his way home, we will follow, was 
ushered to the door of a large, handsome apartment, one of the chambns 
deitingues of the Tremont, and announced by a servant in plain blue livery 
who stood in attendance. 

1 1 am happy to see you, Sir, and feel honored by your kind attention,’ said 
a well formed, dark compleetioned mad, about thirty-eight years of age, 
with a fine intellectual countenance, laying down a book and coming for* 
ward with a hand extended. The mayor was about to take it when he 
farted back. A smile on the other’s face seconded his surprise : 

4 Mr. Decker?* he exclaimed half in doubt. 

4 Yes,’ answered the nobleman smiling. 

4 And not the Earl of Elliston ?’ 

4 Both, sir. 1 was Mr. Decker yesterday, (for I chose to be) to-day I am 
what I truly am, Lord Aylmer, Eai4 of Elliston. 

4 1 must confess, myself mystified ! Yesterday I dined with you, and you 
were said to be a poor schoolmaster, now I find you to be Lord Elliston.’ 

4 1 owe you an explanation ! But here now enters a gentleman who will 
himself explain*’ 
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And the mayor turning beheld familiarly entering, the Hon. Mr. 

who had been Henry Decker's lawyer, who being called upon by the Ear! 
in a few words explained what is known to the reader of the claims of 
Henry Decker, and what is now known to the reader of his success in sub- 
stantiating them. Mr. Decker, or rather Lord Aylmer, then in a lively 
manner, informed him of his connexion with the Daltons, of their purse- 
pride ; of his interview with Decker in his ceunting-room ; and added, 

4 You will readily appreciate how I enjoyed, in my cousin’s ignorance of 
my success, the opportunity of letting him show his true character, which 
the dinner of yesterday held out to me. 1 felt that I owed him a return 
and think now I have nearly paid him. But 1 have got to have the full bent 
of my humor upon him. My cousin hinted, when I took the sugar plumbs 
to the children, that she should give the 4 lord’ a party ; this was to show me 
how high she was iu society. Mr. Dalton will probably call on me, but I 
have arranged to have his card sent up to me, and then will follow the in- 
vitation, which I shall not fail to accept. I must takt, care that the poor 
cousin and the English lord are not one and the same before them !* 

The gentlemen were highly amused at the whole affair, and the mayor 
promising to keep the secret, congratulated Henry Decker on his accession 
to his title. He also commended him for his admirable tact at the dinner. 
While they were speaking, the servant entered with Peter’s card. 

4 I shall ere to-morrow night get a ticket of invitation to a party at his 
house,’ said the Earl. ‘Iam too well acquainted with my cousin if I do 
not have it to-night, as soon as she knows Mr. Dalton has left his card.’ 

While Lord Alyrner was dining at evening with his friend the attorney, 
true to his prognostication, a card from his cousin Appollonia was handed 
to him. He read as follows : 

Collonade Row, No. , Friday Afternoon. 

Mr. Peter Dalton and his Lady most earnestly request the high honor of 
his lordship’s, the Earl of EJliston's noble company at a sworree to be giv- 
en by them in his honor Tuesday evening next. 

P. S. Commence at 9 o’clock, and vary *dect. 

To a man of satirecle and humor like Henry Decker, the invitation was 
highly gratifying as well as sufficiently amusing. He had lived a poor man, 
but he was a scholar by education and native refinement had made him a 
gentleman. He had always felt his poverty, and he had been keenly sensi- 
tive to his treatment by his cousin and husband. But the restraint of pov- 
erty was now gone and he could smile, laugh and be witty, as if he had 
never been in humble circumstances ; so soon does a map change with his 
circumstances ; or rather how do circumstances make a man show or con- 
ceal his true nature. A pleasanter, wittier or more humofrous gentleman, 
courteous and dignified withal, as became his high rank, the Mayor and the 
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Honorable lawyer thought and said that they bad seldom met with. Poor 
Peter Dahon and his pool wife ! They had got themselves into very bad 
hands! , 

The next day Mrs. Dalton saw a plain carriage drive to the door, a foot- 
man in livery ring and leave a card, when the carriage drove off. Thomas 
came in bearing a note on a salver. 

‘It has a eoat-of-arms on the seal /’ she exclaimed, seeing an Earl’s coro- 
net on the seal. She tore it open in great flutter, and out fell a card. It 
was that of the Earl of Elliston. Beneath it was written, simply the words, 

‘Invitation accepted.’ 

‘ Short, but this I dare say, is arisrocratic,’ she said with unbounded de- 
light! and she began to feel how she should lead the ton ! 

Tickets were sent every where to the houses of the rich and great ; and 
the Dalton party was tbe talk of the rich parvenue portion of society. At 
length the expected night came, and by ten the rooms were Ailed : for it 
was understood the English lord was to be there. Mrs. Dalton was in a 
fever of expectation. So was the India merchant, whose impatience, how- 
ever, was restrained by the mayor, who was present, who kindly invented 
a score of excuses for his lordship’s delay. At length he was announced. 
Mrs. Dalton pressed forward from the crowd of dancers, to her post where 
she received her visitors. Peter pressed forward to meet him, wiping his 
forehead, which had been covered with perspiration all tbe evening at the 
idea of speaking to and entertaining a lord. 

‘ The Earl of Elliston !’ announced in tones that showed that Thomas 
did not have a lord to announce every day. 

Mrs. Dalton stretched her neck and stood a-tip-toe, and trembled with 
vanity and triumph. The crowd retired to make way for his lordship to 
present himself to the hostess. He appears in full view ! 

‘That infernal ‘poor cousin of my wife’s has thrust himself in here as I 
expected !’ exclaimed Peter, ‘ but I see he has had the grace to get a new 
suit of clothes !’ 

• Mercy ! That Henry Decker here as I live !’ murmured the vext lady as 
she saw him; Oh, how mortified I should be if be should come «fp and 
speak to me and the Earl just coming behind him!’ 

Henry Decker advanced with great dignity and grace directly to the 
hostess and bowed low! Peter Dalton was hurrying with indignation to 
see him stepping in before the lord whom he was popping his eyes out of 
his head to discover behind the schoolmaster, and was advancing sharply, 
to thrust him aside, and Mrs. Dalton was turning her back to him in con- 
tempt, when both were electrified by seeing bis Honor the Mayor approach 
him and salute him aloud with the title of ‘ my Lord !’ and then turning 
round to Mrs. Dalton, says, 

4 Allow me to present to you our city’s noble guest, at this present yours , 
Lord Aylmer, Earl of Elliston !’ 
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Rear reader 2 we have no more to add Pen cannot increase, fonnagina- 
tion cannot conceive, truth bath not language to utter, the overpowering, 
overwhelming absolute confusion, consternation and horror — (yes horror is 
the expressive word) of Peter Dalton and his wife at this announcement 2 
The lady shrieked and Peter swore ! and the company was thrown for a 
few moments into the most mystified confusion ! But things resumed their 
course again ; the music and the ball went on ; and Lord Aylmer was the 
lion of the hour ; but sooth to say, rather, had Peter Dalton and his wife 
have had the honored Devil for a guest that night, than Lord Aylmer, Earl 
of Elliston. 

In conclusion we will add that Lord Aylmer now reside* on one of his 
estates in England, and that he is recently married, (out of spite we think) 
and that * Isaac* has no chance of succeeding to the inheritance. 

Having so publicly denied the relationship to the poor ‘schoolmaster,’ the 
Daltons could not now , to the lady’s intense mortification, acknowledge it 
without shame, even for the eclat of being related to an Earl ! Mrs. Dalton 
has never forgiven herself, therefore, and we seriously fear her life will be 
shortened ten years, through vexation, she having lost much fat already ; 
nevertheless it is a solace to her to reflect that she is, after all, first cousin 
to an Earl though the world may not know it ; save that they get the infor- 
mation by means of our story ; before ending, which we would seriously 
warn all wealthy, self-made Lame Davy’s ‘ sons’ and other rich folks, not to 
treat with disrespect a ‘ poor relation,’ because he carrieth a seedy hat and 
hath thread-bare habiliments. 


THE END . 


[Errata. — The folio, 35th page, read 19th, and folios that follow, read con- 
secutively. 
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CHAPTER I. 

In contemplating the interesting scenes and events of the American Revo- 
lution, we are accustomed to view them as onlv affecting ourselves, as Ameri- 
cans, and asoccurring only within the boundaries of our own 1 land; so that a 
story of the * Revolution’ to be la»d in England or France would at first view 
startle and appear an incongruity of history. Yet the one being our foe and 
the other our ally, closely involve their interests as individuals with ours and 
throw as profound a degree of sympathy over the progress and issue of events 
bn the common theatre of war, as if their ov n fields had been the scenes of 
contest. The war of the Revolution produced in the vales and homes of Eng- 
land and the vine-clad hills of France, many a scene of domestic trial and 
woe as touching as was daily witnessed among the rude forest homes of our own 
land. Brave warriors parted from wives and sweethearts in sunny France to 
join the issue with us for liberty ; many a gallant soldier bade last adieus to a 
weeping maiden, ere, obedient to his king, he buckled on his sword to sail the 
seas to do battle against the rebels of the crown ; and many a hardy patriot of 
our fathers shouldered his rifle, amid prayers and tears, to take the field to op- 
pose the invader. Yet, beneath their armed breasts they wore human hearts 
all — the foe, the ally, and the rebel ! The tears of the one fell as sweetly in 
the eye of Pity as the other! The roar of every battle-field shook France and 
England as well as our own land, penetrating the remotest hamlet, and making 
many an expecting heart shrink. The pulses of the three great nations were 
for the lime, bound together and throbbed as one. The interest of each was 
equally deep, where wives, mothers, and maidens were the judges of that in- 
terest. The war was one — the issue one to them ! And many is the tale still 
heard beneath the vintner’s porch in la belle France, whose theme is the war 
of our Revolution, and many is the sad memory of that contest yet preserved 
on the gossip bench of many a village ale-housein merry England. How many 
were the lives at that day, began in Europe, that terminated in America. If 
every man’s life, fairly written, be a romance out-doing fiction, how many 
thousands of truthful stories in that war opened in England or France to close 
their scenes here — perhaps in blood. 

We shall, therefore, make no further apology for opening our story, which 
professes to be a Romance of American waters on the shores of France. In 
doing it, we but follow in the steps of the circumstances of the time and of 
events which will bring us by and by to the more immediate scene of the 
Tale. 

Our story opens in the month of June, 1777, on the north coast of France, 
in the neighborhood of Calais. It was one of those sultry days, so common in 
the tropics and which sometimes vary the monotonous heat of climates further 
north, that a young man was engaged with a hand-telescope in idly surveying 
from a balcony the expanse of water which lay between the smooth beach at 
his feet, and the white cliffs of England that appeared on the northern horizon 
like a snowy cloud sinking to its rest. The place on which he stood was a sort 
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of ledge or platform, projecting from a window in a tower far over the preci- 
pice. It communicated with a large apartment within the tower, which itself 
formed the salient angle of an antiquated and highly picturesque chateau of 
the age of the Twelfth Louis. Though bearing the marks of time and of many 
a siege, it was not ruinous; but still wore the imposing and martial air of its 
old feudal state. Modern refinement had also added to its elegancies and com- 
forts which the iron age of its founder knew little of. 

After sweeping his glass once more indolently over the channel which was 
beautifully mottled with sunshine and shadow from dark detached clouds that 
sailed slowly over it, the young man turned it a moment landward upon the 
city of Calais, which with its grey walls, towers and stately citadel lay a league 
distant to his right, and then listlessly, yet with a slight impatient gesture, 
threw it aside. 

‘ So,’ he said pacing the balcony to and fro, ( this is a wearisome pastime 
enough ; my eyes ache with watching the dull movements of fishing shallops 
and the rapid flight of snowy sea-gulls. The white chalk cliffs of Britain tire 
me with their sameness, and even Calais with its busy quay ceases to afford 
my wearied vision interest. 1 will take my horse and ride along the sands a 
few miles ; perhaps from yonder headland I may get a sight of the van of the 
squadron before the sun sets. To-day is the third day since it was to have 
weighed at Havre, and for two nights the troops had been bivouackedton the 
beach waiting its arrival to take them on board. I am heartily tired of the land 
and pant once more to tread the deck of my ship.’ 

‘ Gallantly spoken this, for a youth who is the guest of a lady whose charade 
would have broken many a brave lance in the good old days of chivalry, and to 
whose youth and beauty even modern gallants do not fail to do homage.’ 

The young sailor slightly colored as he acknowledged the presence upon the 
balcony of his father and cousin. 

4 Nay,’ he said gaily approaching them, 4 1 trust my fair cousin Josephine 
will not attribute my anxiety to depart to any indifference to her grace and 
beauty, but rather to the zeal and ambition natural to a young man, who is 
for the first time about to enter upon the warlike duties of his profession. — 
Were 1 like my honored father here, an old warrior, I should be then too proud 
and happy to cast my leaves of laurel into your lap, cousin, and reclining at 
your feet, let you wreathe from them coronals, and bind them on my brow.— r 
But I must first go and win them.’ 

‘Fitly spoken, cousin,’ said the maiden laughing; shall 1 give you a half 
century’s leave of absense, ere you return to honor me with the duty you have 
imposed upon me.’ The last words were spoken in a lower tone, and conveyed 
a deeper meaning than they seemed to do. 

The young man started, fixed a penetrating glance upon her downward face 
and then answered, coldly : 4 Perhaps a half century were a suitable period, 

lady ; nor in lessjtime can I hope to win the laurels of a hero, nor in less time 
do I think you Will make the wreathe I idly spoke of.’ 

The brow of the lady glowed, and her eye at first flashed, and then fell heavily 
upon the cheek, with the weight of tears that filled them to the brim, yet were 
not shed. He bit his lip, as he saw the effect he had produced, yet did not at- 
tempt to alleviate it, and turning on his heel began coolly to survey the chan- 
nel. The old Marquis Fernay was not so indifferent to what usually passed 
around him, as not to discover by their manner, that some misunderstanding, 
the grounds of which he was ignorant of, existed between his son and niece. — 
He looked from one to the other, and shook his head with indecision and em- 
barrassment. On one side Josephine was standing with her large eyes shaded 
by their tear-weighed lids, her head dropped, and her cheek half turned, and 
ker whole attitude expressing graceful grief. On the other stood his son Lonis, 
fingering nervously with the gold tassel of his sword knot, and with his back 
towards his cousin seemingly absorbed in the contemplation of the opposite 
cliffs of England. 

‘Humph! humph!’ muttered the Marquis; ‘here is more mischief again 
brewing. There is no planning — no appolectic admiral now. I wanted to see 
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them good friends, and to get them to marry, and keep the family estates to- 
gether, they are determined to hate each other. But yet she loves him I’ll be 
sworn. 1 can see that with half an eye. It is all of this scape-grace Louis! 
I brought her from the Convent where I put her when her parents died, on 
purpose to see Louis when he came home on this visit, and that he might see 
her. Yet Jacques and Lisette, my valet and laundress, both say that Captain 
Louis don't care a fig for her, though she thinks a great deal of him. Confound 
the boy. If now I had kept her locked up in the Convent, and he had hap- 
pened to have heard 1 had a niece tnere, rich and beautiful, devil a convent 
wall in all France would have kept him outside or her in. They would have 
flown away at matins like two pigeons. But just because I bring them to- 
gether, they must turn up their noses to each other — stand back to back— one 
ready to cry, the other to — sacre. I’ll lock him up the rascal and keep him on 
bread and water. Louis !’ 

‘Sir!’ 

4 You turn and say sir, as demure as if you had done nothing to offend me.* 

4 1 am indeed innocent of the intention, father,’ said the young man sur- 
prised. 

4 But you have offended me.* 

4 Tncn I am exceedingly sorry, sir.* 

4 Sorry is not enough. You must do as I wish you to do.* 

‘Certainly, sir. Your will shall always be my own.’ 

4 Very well, sir. Come to my room by and by. I leave you here with your 
cousin. Entertain her boy,’ added the Marquis n better humor— 4 ah. you 
lucky dog, if when I was a young man of your age — but never mind ; look 
after your cousin, and show her the prospect with the spy glass. Josephine 1 
leave you to Louis’s care. You will come to dinner together, when you hear 
the chateau bell ring. Adieu, mes enfans !* 

The Marquis de Fernay, then quit the balcony by the oriel window leading 
from it, leaving the cousins alone. For a few moments they stood in the at- 
titude in which we have described them. The tears which had filled Jose- 
phine's eyes and which her pride restrained from falling, were forced back in- 
to their surcharged fountains, for wounded pride will quickly dry a dewy eye- 
lh} and restore the fire to the eye. Louis still kepi his back towards her, 
though with a side glance observing her, and begun to hum an air in the last 
Opera. 

. This young gentleman who chose to make himself so agreeable just now, 
was the only son of Le General the Marquis De Fernay, one of the eldest 
families of the ancient regime. His father had, like all his ancestors, distin- 
guished himself in military life, and rose to the highest rank therein. He had 
now retired from active service to his chateau, there to pass the remainder of 
his diys. Hospitable and convivial, he found sufficient society in that of the 
neighboring barons of the better classes of the citizens of Calais, as well as in 
the occasional presence ot his son and neice Louis had exhibited an early 
prediliction for the sea, originated and cherished by his vicinage to the ocean, 
and at a suitable age, the Marquis placed him on boar of a ship of the line 
commanded by his own brother Admiral Fernav. Louis became at once en- 
thuaiastica'ly attached to his profession, and at the age of nineteen, a year af- 
ter his admission into the Navy, he was regarded as one of the most promising 
youths in the service. He was handsome, frank, and full of that daring spirit 
which ensures success, as well as promises a life of danger. His uncle, the 
Admiral n as a man of stern and cold character, and had little sympathy with 
those beneath him in rank, or with youth. He had taken occasion in several 
instances to reprove his nephew with that license of language which relation- 
ship is supposed to allow, but which Louis’ spirit did not fail deeply to feel. — 
He became prejudiced against his uncle, and took no pains to suppress his dis- 
like to him. This increased tbeiyrannous exercise of power on the part of the 
former, which at length rose to such a height, that Louis asked and obtained 
leave to be transferred to a man of war. But before he had taken hisdepartue, 
an attack of apoplexy carried off the Admiral, and tn him he only enemy 
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Louis had on earth. This occurred two years before&e is now introduced to 
the reader, on a brief leave of absence from his ship of war, which was attached 
to the squadron of Admiral D’Estaing, destined to the American states, then 
struggling for their independence, and with which France had just formed an 
alliance. D’Estaing’s squadron had sailed from Toulon, and was to be joined 
at Gibraltar by a fleet of transports of troops from Havre and Calias, under the 
convoy of a line of battle ship and frigate. To this battle-ship Louis was at- 
tached as a third lieutenant, and learning that she would lay off Calias till the 
troops were embarked, he had obtained leave to post up to his chateau, and 
their wait their arrival. With what impatience he was now watching for 
the first lift of the fore yard of his ship above the horizon, has already 
been seen. He had been at home now three weeks, and notwithstanding the 
amusements in doors, of the chase, of the Theatre in Calias, and the society of 
the fair cousin, he became eunuied the first week, and took no pains to conceal 
his impatience for the arrival of his ship. 

To most young gentlemen the society of a very lovely girl — for such Jose- 
phine Fernay certainly was — would have made the wings of time full swift in 
their flight. What could be the cause of this indifference to her presence, 
th is blindness to her beauty ? Louis himself was a fine looking, manly fellow 
of twenty-t\go, with black flowing locks, a large full dark eye, a noble figure 
and every way endowed with powers of mind and person to captivate and win} 
and in the presence of other ladies more than once betrayed the susceptibility of 
his heart. Yet his cousin Josephine, for all the impression s|ie made upon him 
might have been eighty years old, and lame and blind, at that. Now this was 
very provoking to the Marquis, who had determined they should fall in love 
with each other and by and by marry. 

The youthful Countess Josephine herself was an enchanting girl of eighteen 
summers ; with soft hazel eyes in which a hundred little loves lay sleeping ; a 
brilliant complexion ; a cloud of the richest dark brown hair ; a person beauti- 
fully rounded, a neck, hand and foot that were perfect. Her carriage was light 
yet full of sweet dignity, her voice musical and her heart susceptible. She had 
great sweetness of disposition yet was high-spirited and determined — qualities 
that marked peculiarly the race from which she sprung. Moreover, Josephine 
had loved Louis when she first saw him three weeks before, on his arrival. — 
And he had become wholly overpowered by her beauty at the same instant a,nd 
was about to tell her on the spot how romantically he loved her, when the old 
Marquis seeing the impression made upon both by the other’s presence hastened 
to take present advantage of the propitious moment, and said with great joy. 

4 Ah, boy — I knew you would like each other ! I planned it ! 1 had her brought 
from the convent where she was at school, on purpose to surprise you. Its 
planned you are to marry her.’ 

4 Then 1 shall be sure not to,’ answered Louis quickly and firmly. 

4 Why what's the matter with the boy ?’ repeated the Marquis with a look of 
contempt. 

4 That I do not mean to love or to marry to please other people. This is an 
affair in which I shall do all the planning myself, father.’ 

‘But 1 thought you seemed to like her. Isn’t she beautiful?’ 

4 Perfectly — but I won’t marry nor care a fig for her if you have planned be- 
fore hand that I should. I suppose she has a hand in the plan too.’ 

4 Not a finger tip? It is all my own and the Admiral’s.’ 

4 What Admiral ?’ 

4 Her father.’ 

4 The late Admiral de Fernay ! Is this his daughter?’ 

4 Yes, your cousin. Did I not mention her name.’ 

4 You may be sure then I shall neither love, marry, nor ’ 

4 Nor what ?’ 

4 Nor trouble her long with my presence.’ 

Such was the first interview and denouement between Lours and his cousin. 
He might in consideration of her loveliness have got over the fact that she had 
been 4 planned’ to meet him and produce an impression upon him which was 
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*e ripen into marriage ; but he could never gpt over the fact that she was the 
•daughter of his uncle, the appoplectio Admiral. He from this time looked'up- 
on her with a sort of mingled fear and dislike. He could see in her sweet smiles 
•only his sardoi|ic ones ; in her voice hear only his tones. Her air, manner and 
presence irresistibly recalled the idea of his old tormentor. He felt her beauty ; 
he was not insensible to her worth as he saw more of her, and he would have 
reasoned himself into the absurdity of his prejudices against an innocent girl, 
so far, at least so far^as to forbear betraying his feelings to the unconscious ob- 
ject which excited them. At length he in a measure overcame the feeling by 
nobly and resolutely opposing an opposite course of conduct to that which his 
emotions of strange dislike would have suggested. In this he had much to 
•overcome* but he was so far successful as to remove from her mind those pain- 
ful sensations which the sudden change in.his manner towards her had produc- 
ed. So, that the second week of his vfsrt he found himself behaving with tole- 
rable civility to his cousin ; and in his presence the smiles and roses which an 
unuef^ed fear of having displeased him had driven from her face, came back 
again. In a good feeling moment, too, he promised the anxious old Marquis 
that he would for the remainder of his visit endeavor to forget that his cousin 
waslfae Admiral’s daughter and regard hejr only in the light of his father’s ami- 
able ward. , 

When alone and reflecting upon these things Louis could not but acknowl- 
edge the beauty and grace of his sweet cousin and the claims she presented above 
all women he had ever seen to his admiration. 

4 Oh,’ said he when returning to his room after an agreeable hour in her 
company on horseback along the sea-shore, 4 Oh that my belle cousin had been 
any other than my uncle’s daughter ! I can forgive my father’s planning for 
our union, as it is natural for the old noblesse to wish to retain their lands in their 
•own families. This is very well, and the Countess Josephine's estate would 
prove no obstacle. But in all the loveliness of her looks, when I am ready to 
throw myself at her feet, some slight tone or glance so irresistibly reminds me 
of her father that my devotion is crushed — my admiration,, but for a strong 
mental effort became instant dislike. This will never do to be haunted so by 
the old Admiral ! Yet I feel a deep interest in the fair girl — because I have 
discovered that she love* me !’ 

Yes, the Countess Josephine passionately loved Louis. She had heard much 
of him in earlier years — and since her dear father’s death when the Marquis be- 
came her guardian, the fond, partial accounts of his son she often heard from 
his lips so awakened her interest that at length her heart insensibly, as it often 
will in such cases when peculiarly susceptible^ became interested in him. Jn 
truth she was taught to love him ore she beheld him ; and, when, at length, this 
moment arrived this pre-created love was confirmed and sealed as well by his 
noble and generous appearance as by the kind manner and deep devotion with 
which her presence first impressed him. How deeply then must she have felt 
his altered looks — bis bearing of sudden d islike ! How her pride — her woman’s 
chaste and holy love upspringing from the freshly broken soil of her heart and 
leafing, budding, expanding into beauty and fragrance only for his eye — his 
band. 

Yet that eye turns coldly away — that hand crushes the tendrils that sought to 
reach and entwine themselves around his heart. Poor maiden ! sad and heavy 
was her heart till its own sense of the folly of his prejudices nerved him with 
resolution to combat it. Then she became happier and strove to win the heart 
which had already so thanklessly got possession of her own. In vain the sweet 
girl had sought in herself the cause of his antipathy. At length the Marquis 
told her. From that moment she resolved, by ail the sweet power a lovely wo- 
man can with her heart in the purpose to overcome his prejudice and secure 
her own happpiness by uniting it with his in whose life her own was irretrieva- 
bly wrapped up. Quietly, deeply, perseveringly she pursued her object, with 
pride and delicacy, yet with the humility of unrequited love and the persever- 
ance of passion. 

Louis’s prejudice lessened — the strong-hold of his pride was shaken, and the 
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day we found him in the baleoiw, he confessed to his father, that * if the Count* 
•ss Josephine had not that peculiar way of turning the eye, like the Admrfal, 
when she smiled, he could love her with all his heart and soul.’ 

* Let her wear specs,’ said the Marquis, laughing. 

* I should see it through a ship’s side.’ 

* Suppose you begin then, by forgiving the old Admiral heartily. That’ll 
square accounts, and then confound this cock in the eje of your cousin. Ton 
won’t care whether it’s the Admiral’s or mine.’ 

4 I have forgiven him — even the blow he once struck me with the flat of bis 
sword.’ 

4 He was impetuous But forget that too.’ • 

6 1 cannot, with such a resemblance to him as my cousin’s face would daily 
call up.’ 

* Then I see no prospect of the union without putting out your eyes or her’s.* 

4 No, 1 can never marry her, for I can never love her. She is a sweet, noble, 

generous creature — I have found that out — but I can never abide the Admi- 
ral ! But more ; now that i have discerned, she wishes to win my heart. I 
find myself fortifying it.’ 

4 Then you deserve to have it carried by Btorm, or taken' by treachery. You 
shall marry your cousin, or i will disinherit you.’ 

4 1 am willing to marry my cousin, but I feel a decided objection to taking 
the old Admiral with her. Lay the father aside, and I’ll wed the daughter, that 
is, if on better acquaintance, we can agree to love each other.’ 

This conversation took place the day Louis came to the balcony to look out 
for his ship, and it was overheard by the fair object of it. From that moment 
she resolved to forget her cousin, and let her love die in the heart whence it 
had sprung. The MarquiB who had long missed her, found her in her room sad 
and thoughtful, a few moments before appearing with her on the balcony, to 
which, he invited her for the air and proppect,not expecting to find Louis there. 
His soliloquy, as we have seen, they overheard, and although the language of 
it pained her, Josephine resolved not to retreat or betray any emotion. But 
her heart was too fiill to conceal it, and in her reply, she was forced to laugh 
merrily to refrain from weeping, like an April rain. Never were two young 
people placed in more peculiar circumstances than the cousins, on being left 
alone on the departure of the Marquis, who resolved to give them one more op- 
portunity of bringing about the consummation of his paternal hopes. 

They remained as we have described them,. Louis with averted face yet 
watching his cousin’s movements ; she in a shrinking, pensive attitude, half 
lingering as love drew her, to half retreating as pride would have driven her 
from him. At length feeling the embarrassment of her position in the presence 
of so thoughtless a lover, and recalling her determination to conquer her heart, 
she made an effort to recover her self-possession, and feel at ease in bis pres- 
ence. Her pride was wounded that she had suffered him to know the true state 
of her feelings towards him, and she resolved to do away any impressions npon 
his mind that she was weak and simple, or what was equally to be removed, 
the idea that he was bold and scheming. 

4 So, fair cousin,’ she said, with a powerful effort that showed the mastery she 
had oyer her feelings, when she would call her power into exercise > 4 so you 
are soon to leave us ! Do you love the sea ;’ 

Louis was surprised at the cool and self-possessed manner of this address from 
one whom he had known only as timid and shrinking, and turning round, he 
replied with courtesy and an irresistable feeling of respect : 

4 Yes, Josephine ; to-morrow or the next day, with this south wind mj ship 
will be here.’ 

4 You will find it an agreeable change from this lonely chateau and its only 
inmates, an old soldier and a simple girl, for the deck of a battle ship with brave 
men around you. 1 am told that sailors love the sea.’ 

4 Yes, cousin, I already feel an affection for its tumbling waves and wide skies. 
It is now my home, and I love it as well almost as I love the green vale of 
France. For the wide sea is even as my native land to me, when my foot is 
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upon a French deck, and the flag of France is flung to the wind above my head,’ 
answered the young man, enthusiastically. 

He advanced a step nearer his cousin as he spoke, who retreated a step tim- 
idly with down -cast eyes. He felt for a moment vexed, then pleased, as the 
idea occurred to him that she was no longer pursuing. He looked at her and 
thought he never saw her so lovely— but the arch of her eye-brows reminded 
him of the apopletic Admiral, and he did not throw himself at her feet! His 
glance at this moment caught an object on the horizon, and springing for the 
telescope he placed it to his eye for observation. After looking a few moments 
with an earnest manner, he dropped the glass with an impatient word of disap- 
pointment. 

4 What did you expect to see ?’ asked Josephine, advancing. 

4 A ship of the line.’ 

4 Look farther southward just coming round that headland,’ she said, looking 
without the aid of the glass, and pointing with her glove in the direction indica- 
ted. 

4 It is the liner ; and astern of her the frigate just shows her fore and main 
royal above the cliff,’ he said, observing them through the glass. ‘Confound 
her — ' he muttered, ‘she is more like th* old Admiral than ever — for he was 
always the first to discover a sail, and could see farther with bis naked eye than 
any officer that sailed under him with his eye-glass. No, it is settled — I can 
never think of her as my wife. I should see the old Admiral’s head carved on 
all the four bed- posts.* 

4 You w 11 not leave us at once,’ said Josephine, who who had been watching 
the majestic advance of the vessels of war as they sailed near the shore. 

‘ Before night, cousin. Excuse me now. I must ride to the quay. 

Thus speaking, Louis hastily quit his cousin, and in a few minutes was seen 
hy her, galloping on horseback along the road to Calais.’ 

4 Let him go then — ’ she said between pride and grief ; 4 he has no heart — 
and my love would wither upon his bosom like the tendrils of the vine, v hich 
in seeking a fair green tree for support, entwines around some inhospitable 
reck, and there perish.’ 
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CHAPTER II. 


After the departure of Louis to the quay, and when he had finally disap- 
peared from her view, the young Countess Josephine retired to her chamber, 
which overlooked the channel, to give vent to her mortification alone. She 
felt that she fondly loved her sailor-cousin, and that her happiness was inti- 
mately involved in the issue of this love. As a woman she felt wounded van- 
ity, that her charms produced upon him so light an effect, and that her powers 
of pleasing were not sufficiently great, to do away from his tenacious mind, the 
memory of her father’s tyranny. 

4 1 will yet conquer this foolish prejudice in Louis,’ she said, with spirit, 
dashing an unbidden tear from her eye, 4 he has a noble nature, a generous warm 
heart, and if woman’s love can win it without overstepping the limits of maid- 
enly beseeming, Josephine de Fernay shall yet reign its mistress. 1 know I 
have a great task before me, trammelled as I am by a maiden’s reserve, but I 
do not despair one day seeing him, proud and wilful as he now is, sueing at my 
feet.’ 

Thus determining, this gentle girl, in whom profound and intense love had 
suddenly awakened a resolute and active spirit, walked to her window to watch 
the progress of the ships of war, with the movements of which she now began 
to feel her own happiness was so closely interested. 

The detached masses of clouds which all that sultry afternoon had hung low 
over the channel, alternately falling in dense columns of rain, or sailing along 
with gleams of sunshine darting between upon the sea, and had now gathered 
in a huge embankment above the promontory which the line-of-battle ship and 
frigate were doubling. It was driven across the sky by a strong south wind, 
and as Josephine looked forth she saw that it covered half the. southwest, 
and threatened a thunder storm. As its shadow swept along the water, she 
saw the fishing-boats hoist their small brown sails, and run for Calais and the 
nearest shore ; and farther out from land the large vessels which in great num- 
bers dotted the channel sailing on all courses, take in their lighter sails, and 
signifying their preparations for the corning danger. 

Turning from them, her eyes watched with anew and deeper interest the 
movements of the ships of war. They were both a full league to windward, and 
being nearer the source of the tempest, the other vessels would feel it first. 
She saw, however, that they had" yet made no preparations for it ; that the line 
ship carried her main and lore-sky-sails, and that the frigate had every thing 
set from deck to truck; for Ihe wind was still light and fitful. They were ev- 
idently fully aware of the coming storm, though partly sheltered from it by the 
promontory they had just doubled, and were taking advantage of the little 
breeze that blew, to try and reach anchorage ground in the outer road of Calais, 
before it should burst upon them. This was the opinion of Louis, who seeing 
the gathering clouds had reined up about half a mile from the Chateau upon a 
point of land washed by the waves, to take a ,r iew of the vessels and for a few 
moments to watch their motions. 

Slowly and majestically the line of battle-ship followed by the frigate a ca- 
ble’s length astern, approached the offing of the Chateau, and not half a mile 
distant in a direct line. Josephine could see distinctly the men moving about 
in her rigging, the officers in uniform upon their quarterdecks, and at intervals 
as the wind died away the far off cry of the leadsman as the ships felt their 
way along the shore, which in that neighborhood was rendered dangerous by 
sunken ledges. She was so much interested and wrapt up in watching their 
progress that she did not take notice of the rapid and powerful march of the 
tempest of clouds which came triumphantly on, like 4 an army with banners.* 
She was only recalled to it, by the sudden darkness that grew around her, and 
a flash and crash of thunder that shook the rock upon which the Chateau was 
founded, till it reeled. The lightning blinded her for an instant and the thun- 
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der had so confused her senses, that it was several seconds before she could re- 
cover her recollection and command self-possession to look around her. When 
she did so, she beheld a stream of flame rising like a meteor from the foremost 
of the line-of-battle ship, and darting high into the murky heavens which were 
now all overcast, save a fine bright space far to leeward towards which, the 
clouds were driving with wild velocity, their edges streaming like hair flown 
out in the wind. She gazed with silent horror as the flame grew larger, and 
shot higher, and its lurid glare fell reflected in along red line across the water. 
As she looked, she saw it fork outward, seize the mainmast, and wrapt it in 
flames, and then dart like a fiery serpent along the cordage in all directions till 
the whole of the loftier sails and spars of the majestic battle ship, were envel- 
oped in fire and rolling clouds of black smoke that in darkness and horror seem- 
ed to mock the storm clouds that rolled on above, upon the wings of the wind. 

As yet there had been no wind in motion, in the lower stratum of the atmos- 
phere, though the velocity with which the tempest was sweeping above the 
channel, showed the strength ol the blast that raged in the region in which it 
reigned. The slight breeze which had held until a few moments before the fall 
of the thunderbolt upon the ill-fated ship was now followed by a profound calm 
— the sure precursor of the wild commotion of the elements that was to follow ; 
in this silence the roar and crackling of the flames reached the terrified maiden, 
and ever and anon came shoreward a wild confusion of sounds of human 
voices. 

1 Ha, the frigate is warping away from her,’ said the Marquis, pressing with 
energy his neice’s arm, having flown to her chamber on hearing the near peal 
of thunder, and approached the window undiscovered some moments before, 
where he had stood so absorbed in the sight of the burning vessel, as to forget 
to address her or give her notice of his presence until now. 

4 My dearest uncle,’ she cried with trembling and gratitude, 4 1 am so glad 
you are here. This spectacle is horrible.’ 

4 It is my child ! Yet how sublime in its horror. Oh, the wives made wid- 
ows this hour.’ 

4 Will they perish then ? Cannot the other ship save them ? Oil, God, let 
not so many creatures, made in thine-own image, thus miserably perish in the 
sight of their haven !’ cried the maiden, lifting her hands and eyes imploringly 
to Heaven. 

4 1 fear many will be lost. The frigate is hauling off from her out of reach 
of the flames, lest she may share the same fate. See the topsails have caught, 
and the burning masses are falling upon the deck and into the sea. Hark * 
there is a gun ! another ! They call loudly for the aid that n/er can reach 
them ! Another gun ! Hark ! there peals the thunder, Heaven’s artillery 
mingling its sublime roars. What a scene and hour of sublimity. Oh, this is 
fearful !* 

4 Cannot we aid them ? See they lower the boats on every side, and they 
are fast filling with men ! Look ! how madly they leap into them, and me- 
thinks as many miss them and fall into the water as into the boats ! V\ hat an 
agonizing scene ! Yet I cannot turn my eve away, while my heart semis to 
burst with its wild efforts to implore Heaven’s mercy for them. Cannot, Oh! 
cannot we save them uncle?’ 

4 No, my child ! I, alas, am too old to venture in a boat if we had one ! You 
cannot aid them. Listen! The tocsin is sounded in Calais! NA hat a glori- 
ous glad sound that ! The city 19 up ! And see the frigate's boats are approach- 
ing to then consorts relief with the speed of all their oars. The most of them 
will be saved it the storm withholds its approach a quarter of an hour longer.’ 

4 Oh, for a prophet’s arm and prayer at this hour to intercede for them and 
bid it stay !’ cried the maiden earnestly, as her eyes were cast upon the black 
heavens, which threatened each moment to burst with all their magazines of 
destructive elements upon the hundreds of fellow beings, now either combat- 
ting with the flames or exposed in the boats. 

The fire had now reached the forecastle, and wrapped it in a sheet of flames. 
The boats had all been lowered, as fast as they were filled with the men, put 
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off at a short distance from the ship, and there lay on their oars. The frigate'* 
boats came with timely relief and took off many others, but ere they were all 
rescued, the tempest which had been seen a few moments before to strike the 
sea half a league astern of the vessels, now came on with resistless fury, driv- 
ing flfefore it a perfect cataract of foam many feet high. Guns were rapidly 
discharged from the frigate, recalling the boats with their crews, several of 
which that were nearest reached it in time for shelter; but nine boats contain- 
ing four hundred men were still exposed ; and unable to reach the frigate, row- 
ed, impelled by fear for the shore. Many, including the officers, were still on 
board the burning ship with the storm within half a mile, which rendered al- 
most inaudible the thunder. The frigate had previously taken in all her light 
sail and reduced herself to a close reefed fore and 'mizzen top-sail and jib. — 
She had time to get the few boats in, that safely reached her when the tempest 
struck her. She was laying at the instant with her weather quarter to the di- 
rection of its approach, and the first shock threw her almost fiat upon her beam- 
ends, and completely enveloped her hull in a cloud of foam and spray. She 
plunged terribly to recover herself from the imminent peril of her situation, 
and after seeming once or twice as if she would have loundered, bows foremost 
under the waves and gone bodily down, she righted, shook off the showering 
spray and bending to the blast, drove before it under her topsails, without the 
loss of a single spar, or the parting of a rope. This struggle had been witnes- 
sed with deep interest not only by the Marquis and his neice, but also with the 
intensest anxiety by young Louis, who, from the headland where he had lin- 
gered, bad seen as well as his cousin all we have described. The frigate was 
soon lost to sight, driving in the roar of the Btonn, and now the spectators from 
the chateau and the young horseman who had remained seated in his saddle, 
almost paralyzed at the spectacle of the burning battle ship, turned their atten- 
tion to this ill-fated vessel. 

* Execrations upon the dastards '* cried Louis, as he beheld from his post 
several barges which had come out from Calais to their relief, put back for the 
storm. 

The ship’s boat loaded to the water’s edge, were pulling from it towards the 
shore as if life — as truly it did — hung on every dip of their svvifty flashing oars. 
The ship was now, except the quarter-deck and waste, enveloped in sheets ot 
flame. The guns of distress had long since ceased to be discharged. But the 
heat now ignited the powder, and those on the forecastle deck began to fire 
t themselves as the tempest came on. The Beene was now terrific, too appalling- 
ly sublime for human eyes to endure — for the human heart to fear ! The heav- 
ens had grown black as midnight, and wild with the driving storm, their agita- 
ted surface livid with excitement, lightning the vast concave, echoing and re- 
echoing with thunder! The sea for leagues to the windward, was white with, 
foam, and mingling its roars with shrieking winds! The conflagration of the 
battle-ship had all retained their coolness and self-command. Their attention 
had first been given to the safety of the men, and their authority had been only 
exercised to this end, when it was discovered the conflagration could not be stay- 
ed, and that the flames were rapidly enveloping her. They had seen all the boats 
filled and ordered them to lay off at a safe distance to a wait the issue. Thus the 
storm which they trusted would hold back awhile, was close at hand, and threat- 
ening to fall upon them before they bad taken any thought of themselves. — 
There were seventeen officers including the commodore, and eighty men still 
on board ; the latter crowded fearful, yet under discipline, upon the quarter-deck 
or in the waist. There were two more boats still attached to the ship, one 
afloat and the other a life-boat, in the mizzen rigging. In a few minutes they 
felt that their fate would be sealed. They saw the boats on all sides hastening 
to the shelter either of the trigate or the land, and the commander with emo- 
tion, gave orders for deserting the brave ship he had commanded in so many 
battles. The order was obeyed with alacrity, yet without disorder. The boat 
was brought along side, and the seamen ordered to get iuto it. ltheld butsev- 
•nty 

4 Let the remaining ten take the life-boat with the officers,’ said the com- 
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mander. 4 Put off there in the boat and make for the shore before the storm 
burst upon you. Now launch the life-boat.* It soon floated light beside the 
ship. The heat now became so intense, and the danger grew so imminent from 
the blazing spars and canvass, that fell in showers about them, that the officers 
and men were instantly ordered to enter the boat. 4 1 will be the last man on 
the deck of Le Minerve. Come, my child,* he said, taking in his embrace a 
lovely girl of nineteen, who had hitherto been reclining as he gave his orders, 
almost insensible upon his shoulder. 

4 Oh Henri — the prisoner ! the prisoner ! oh, my father,’ she shrieked, disen- 
gaging herself from him and clinging to a stay with both hands. 4 Will you be 
so cruel as to murder him thus.’ 

4 No — good God, no ! I had forgotten him. He is confined in the gun-room. 
Who will release him ? if a seaman he shall have a hundred louido’r — if an 
, officer, promotion. 

4 A brand has fallen against the magazine door, and half burned it through,' 
exclaimed a sailor, returning with breathless terror. 

4 Then he must perish,’ cried the commander: 4 into the boat all, and pull for 
your lives. De Sanssuse, take my daughter from me !* 

4 No — no — he shall not perish,’ cried the young lady with determined energy. 

And as she spoke she burst from her father and the officer who was lifting 
her into the boat, and flew across the heated deck amid the roar of guns, the 
crackling of flames and the terrors of so appalling a scene as that wild confla- 
gration presented. She descended into the sumptuous state cabins now desert- 
ed and in confusion, and opening a trap-door, descended still farther to the deck 
below. She heard the voice and footstep of her frantic parent in pursuit, and 
dropped the trap-door leaving herself in darkness. Her foot had trodden there 
before in silence and darkness, and well she knew how, in danger, to find the 
place she sought. She had to go forward some distance along a nariow pas- 
sage. The roar of flames, and the thunder of cannon above and around her 
was fearful, yet she trembled not. 

4 No, he shall not perish, or I perish by his side,’ she repeated energetically. 
The air was close and hot, and charged with smoke, so that it was with difficul- 
ty she could breathe. Still she pursued her intricate way to the gun-room. — 
Suddenly a fearful shock convulsed the huge fabric of the ship to its centre, 
and the upper decks above her head were torn open their whole length, and the 
confined atmosphere rushing out ignited with instant combustion. The masts 
had fallen, carrying the decks with them ! For an instant she stopped to re- 
cover from the shock, and then darting down a ladder, flew across the gun-deck 
her way lighted by flames darting into the port-holes, and came to a door in as 
oaken wainscott. To her surprise it was unbarred and open. 

* Oh Henri ! Henri ! she shrieked, with a cry between joy and hope. 

4 Madeline, bless God, is it you who have made this sacrifice for me ?* an- 
swered a young man who was lying in an open cell chained to a bolt. 

4 And should it not be me, from whom you have been thus cruelly confined ! 
Come, fly with me ! Life hangs upon a thread ? The shif> is in flames !' 

4 So a seaman informed me, who humanely as he fled by, threw open my 
door ; but I could not move ! Fly, dear Madeline. Save your own life, and 
leave me to perish !’ 

4 1 live only in you — and if you die I die !' 

* This is madness.’ 

4 Let me see your chains. They are fastened to this bolt. Let us with our 
united strength try and draw it from the deek. See, it is loose, and may yield l' 

The words of hope— the love of life, inspired him, thought agains hope, to 
make the effort. Once, twice, thrice , was their combined strength exerted^ and 
the fourth time the bolt yielded ! — for love and life are strong. 

4 Now fly — we may yet live for each other V cried the noble girl taking him 
by the hand and dragging him from the spot. 4 Fly, for the conflagration has 
reached within a few feet of us. A moment’s delay, and we are both lost.' 

The young officer — for such his uniform bespoke him— smiled faintly as the 
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red glare of the flames shone through the door, upon his features, and he pointed 
to his fetters. 

* See, Madeline, I cannot walk. My feet are chained together !’ 

4 My cruel father !’ she cried in despair. 4 But you must not perish. No, 
no! 1 have strength — I have energy — I will bear you hence in safety. 

4 No, rather let me die here. Save your own dear life, while there is yet 
time.’ 

4 Only with your life do I save my own,’ she answered, decidedly. 4 1 am 
strong — God will aid me — I will save you ! Come, dearest Henri, let me bear 
you in my arms.’ 

4 And whither ?* he asked, between doubt and despair. 4 Hear the roar of the 
flames!’ — feel the heat of the deck above us! — hark! the gun within ten feet 
of us has discharged itself! — l|ow can you alone y how can we both escape but to 
perish in a watery grave !’ 

4 The life-boat is waiting. My father would never leave the ship without me ! 

4 I can bear you along the decks as I came ! The flames may burn me — the 
heat may scorch my face — but 1 shall heed nothing so that I save you. Oh, 
Henri, if you love me, yield !’ 

4 1 do,’ he answered as a loud crash told the falling in of a portion of the main 
deck : 4 Heaven nerve you to the task, noble creature.’ 

‘Love never doubts,’ she answered, taking him in her arms — for confinement 
and illness had made him lighter than he otherwise would have been. The 
burden was heavy, but energy and resolution with the thought of all she wa3 
striving for, made it light. Bearing him along the deck by the way she had 
come she reached the ladder in safety. This he ascended himself without her 
aid. On gaining the next deck she found the tempest had burst upon the ship, 
and that the flames of the crushed decks which she expected to have to meet 
were extinguished by deluges of spray that broke over the ship and poured in 
torrents into the holds. The roar of the hurricane was now deafening above and 
around them, and instead of smoke and fire, the heroic girl with her burden 
had to force her way by wading along the decks in deep water. She, however, 
was undismayed, and thanking heaven for this temporary suspension of the 
conflagration in her pathway, she retracted her steps towards the foot of the 
ladder leading to the trap door of the state cabin by which she had first de- 
scended. But here she encountered new flames from the fierce effects of which 
her loose garments, thrown around her face and that of the helpless and fet- 
tered young man, in a measure protected her. At every foot-fall, as she ad- 
vanced, she could feel the ship rock and heave beneath her as the storm shook 
its massive frame, and momently she feared it would part and engulph them. — 
She reached with him the ladder and the state room in safety. 

‘Now one more effort and we are upon the quarter deck and shall know 
our fate,’ she said. 4 Nay, Henri — this is no time for you to say I shall carry 
you no further.’ 

4 The ship reels as if she were foundering,’ said the young man with energy. 
4 Oh these fetters that make me at this hour dependant for life on one who needs 
my protection for her own safety. Cannot you find me a file Madeline? I 
would die at least free.’ 

4 Before you could use a file we should perish. Here, oh, here are the keys ! 
Behold! Now you are free! she joyfully exclaimed, her eye having caught 
sight of several bunches of keys hanging over the captain’s transum, one of 
which she knew was that entrusted to the keeper of the prisoners, and flew to 
obtain. 

4 Thank God for this mercy-, ’ said the youth as he discovered among them 
several key for fetters. He tried one — it would not fit the ward of his own; — 
another and another with equal want of success. 

4 Will Heaven let you perish with liberty and life thus within your grasp,’ 
she cried with anguish; 4 come, let me bear you to the deck, and if my father 
has deserted me we can at least die, as he has forbid us to live together,’ she 
cried, embracing him passionately. 

4 No, we shall both yet live and be blessed, dearest,’ he joyfully exclaimed as 
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the trial of another key proved successful. 'See! I am free!' aud casting 
aside his heavy chains he stood upon his feet and caught her to his heart. 

‘Now, now, I am to be your preserver, not you mine 1' 

She clasped her hand with gratitude, and falling upon his shoulder wept the 
full tide of her joy. Thus he raised her up and hastened with her to the deck. 

Fearful and wild beyond description was the scene that met his eyes. The 
sea around him was boiling with foam, and the mad wind was sweeping over it 
with a deafening roar ! The skies were black as midnight save when riven by 
the forked lightning, and the mtngled thunder and wind and roar of the waves 
formed a sound such as human ears had never before heard. No land was visi- 
ble for the murky gloom that made sky and water seem to meet close around 
them. Through this empire of the king of the tempests the hull of the line of 
battle ship was driving furiously ; rolling this side and that like a drunken man, 
but still plunging onward to its destiny. The masts, sails and spars had all 
been consumed, and the bowsprit and bows were only now on fire — the sea, 
which bad been swept over her at the onset of the storm, having put out the 
conflagration further aft. The flames of the bows instead of ascending or 
turning towards the stern were driven straight forward by the force of the 
winds, notwithstanding the velocity at which the ship herself was driven. 

On the quarter deck all was confusion and ruin, and the charred deck and 
bulwarks, showed that those who had last stood there had finally been driven 
from it by the flames, before they were extinguished by the waves. The young 
man having taken a hasty view of the scene and his position, felt that there 
was now little chance of life— for he knew the ship in those waters could not 
drive tar without going ashore, and shipwreck in such a storm presented few 
chances for escape. He sighed as he gazed upon the pale and exhausted girl 
who had risked so much for his safety, and to whom he now owed his life. She 
looked up and raised her head from his shoulder, upon which she had leaned 
insensible since he had left the state room with her, and as divining his 
thoughts said, as he bent his ear closely to her lips to catch the words in the 
noise of the storm, 

‘ Fear not, Henri, God has not given me courage and strength to save you to 
permit either you or I to perish now. We shall both be saved. But my poor 
father !* 

4 The life-boat is not aboard ! He probably left the ship before the chances 
of safety were quite gone. Be not apprehensive for him — for a life-boat will 
live even in so terriffic a sea as this.’ 

‘I have no hopes,’ she answered, despondingly. * He has perished. There 
were many in the boat — and with him have perished this day all who two hours 
since sailed with us in hope and pride. How many gallant men will lie in the 
deep sea to-night, whose voices and foot tread were but now heard on this 
deck.’ 

‘ All may be saved ! Think only of your own preservation now, said the 
young officer. 4 We seem to be the only persons left in this mighty fabric 
which has become the sport of the wild winds and waves. Let us secure our 
self-possession and be prepared to take advantage of whatever opening for 
safety Providence may point out.’ 

His words gave her fresh energy, and after hiding her face a few moments 
longer to commend herself and him she loved so well, to God, she stood up be 
side him and caimly surveyed him with the sublime spectacle of the tempest 
through which they were driving as if impelled by the wings of destruction. — 
Above them, around them, before them, all was^one elemental chaos. By de- 
grees the fire from the bows ate its way aft and reached the bulwarks about the 
gangway. This was a new subject for alarm. Hitherto there had been no 
rain amid the storm — for the violence of the windy tempest drove the water in 
sheeted rain horizontally through the upper regions of air ere it could fall upon 
the sea. But now it began to descend with great vehemence and soon com 
pletely deluged the decks and extinguished the flame which had again become 
a source of painful anxiety. It drove them for shelter to the helmsman’s house, 
a strongly built covered shed, and here they remained calmly waiting the fear 
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ful issue. Night was rapidly setting in and both expected it would be tbeir 
last on earth. Seeing her perfectly comfortable in her narrow quarters, from 
which was visible the whole ship and sea before her, the young officer left her 
to examine the compasB and found that they were driving NE. by E. 

4 You say we were near Calais, dearest Madeline, he asked, 4 steering paral- 
lel with the shore, when the ship took fire by the lightning 
4 Yes. 1 was in my state room at the time, and hastened on deck. There 
was a large chateau close to us, not half a mile distant, and 1 could see the 
towers of Calais over the- land.’ 

* Then we must be near the Hague and driving into the North Sea — for on 
this course we should otherwise have driven ashore long since. If the ship’s 
bottom is sound and we safely weather the headland of Zuyder Zee we may be, 
if the gale lasts, wrecked in three or four days on the coast of Denmark.’ 

This calculation was coolly made and stated with frankness to the companion 
of his danger, by the young man. He had hardly communicated it to her, 
however, before the rain which had beat against their shelter behind, came sud- 
denly in their faces. 

4 The wind has chopped round,’ he cried, 4 and we shall stand a chance of 
being wrecked on a coast at least nearer home.’ 

The ship herself now began to labor heavily and shear as if struck by a head 
sea, and he felt satisfied that the wind had shifted to the opposite quarter, as it 
often does in an instant in violent huiricanes. The sea which had been raised 
by the former direction of the gale now being beaten back and agitated by con- 
flicting force, became confused and tumultuous, and tossed the hull fearfully as 
it strove to make head against it. The young officer now saw by the compass 
that their course was changed and that the unwieldly mass on which they de- 
pended for safety was driving south west. He saw this would bring them to land 
in the vicinity of Calais if they did not before. 

He cheered the noble girl by his side with assurance of safety, and after having 
brought her from the cabins such refreshments as he could find, they remained 
watching the storm which had increased in violence from its new quarter, and 
trying, which poor human nature finds it hard to do in danger, to put their trust 
in Providence for a safe deliverance from the imminent peril of their situation. 

From the window of the chateau the Marquis de Fernay and his niece, and 
from his saddle upon the height upon which he had halted, Louis, had seen the 
progress of the storm. The former, as we have seen, beheld the frigate driven 
out of sight into the gloomy shades of the tempest, and turned all their thril- 
lingly wi ought attention to the fate of the line-of-battle-ship. The Marquis 
with a glass beheld the two last boats lowered into the water and the group of 
officers about her. He had also informed Josephine that a female in white 
leaned upon the arm of the commanding officer, whose rank he recognised by 
his uniform. 

4 Ah, there is some commotion,’ he said earnestly ; 4 1 see one boat is filled 
with men and putting off while the other delays and there is a rushing to and fro.' 

4 Do you see the lady still ?’ inquired his niece. 

4 No. She is no longer visible. The commander has also disappeared. How 
madly they delay. The flames are approaching them on one side and the tem- 
pest is almost upon them on' the other. Tet they linger ! Oh, that they would 
escape ! Now I see the commander again. Two of his officers and his men are 
forcing him into the boat ’ 

4 And the lady, uncle ?’ asked the young Countess breathlessly seizing his 
hand. 

4 She is no where to be seen. They have forced their officer down into the 
boat and have left the ship. The poor lady, 1 fear me, has somehow perished. 
’Tis a fearful scene. The boat has left her, and now all the erew, full five hun- 
dred men, are upon the water striving for life in open boats. God be their pre- 
server ! Hark, that fearful thundefc otnsh ! How dread that roar of the wind ! 
See the sea lift its angry mane and lash itself into foam ! Look ! the boats ! how 
they are tossed and the waves leap over them? Hark to the shrieks !’ cried the 
Countess sinking upon her knees, 4 Oh, God ! what a moment of agony ! There 
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Ins one boat filled with living men gone down ! Another has disappeared ' See ! 
a cannon ball from the ship itself has sunk a third ! But four survive ! There 
dittppears another! Merciful heaven ! spare thy creatures.’ 

^Let us fly niece ! This is too dreadful ! Let us fly to the chapel and pray for 
them, and afterwards when the storm will permit, hasten with aid to the shore. 
Alas ! see the sea is sheeting with foam and in the warfare of the elements none 
are longer visible, yet, 1 trust all will not perish in such fearful misery.’ 

With these words the Marquis dragged his niece from the window to which 
they had both till now lingered with that fascination which irresistibly and un- 
accountably binds the senses to the contemplation of scenes of suffering and 
horror from which the heart shrinks and under which reason totters. 


CHAPTER III. 


Towards midnight the gale, before which the wreck of the line-of-batttle- 
ahip had been driven for so many hours, now in the direction of the north sea, 
bow back again upon her former course, began to lull. The spray ceased longer 
to dash over the stern and fall upon the deck where the young prisoner and the 
maiden were sheltered, and the ship rolled less heavily, as the waves gradually 
sunk to repose. At one o’clock in the morning the hurricane had terminated 
and Henry with pleasure informed his companion that the clouds were breaking 
in the north-west, and that their chances of safety were now secure. 

With deep interest they now watched the clearing away of the approaching 
clouds, and as the heavens became lighter their hopes brightened. Whife they 
were rooking abroad upon the sea which now heaved and broke into waves 
which momently grew less in size ; the full moon suddenly broke through the 
dark masses of clouds above their heads, and shone brightly down upon the sea. 
Its bright beams continued to shine for a moment only, when they were with- 
drawn ; but it was the smile of hope to their hearts and they drew fiom it an 
omen for their safety but alas, not to prove so to both of them.’ 

At length the storm cleared away and the moon ruled in the heavens’ and 
lighted up the sparkling sea with a brightness that seemed like that of noon- 
day, contrasted with the late gloom and horror that prevailed over sky and 
ocean., 

* Look hither, Madeline,’ said the young man who had taken a stand upon a 
gun upon the quarter-deck which overlooked the bulwarks; ‘there is land and 
from the direction of it, it is France ; but whether south or east of Calais, I can- 
not tell. It is not more than a league distant. How fortunate that we were 
not driven upon it in the midst of the gale ! We should inevitably have per- 
ished.' 

‘ What bright light like a rising star is that so near the sea ?’ asked the young 
girl. 

‘ It is a light-house. Ah there is another to the east. I know these lights. 
We are near Calais ; the centre one is its harbor light.’ 

4 It is not far.’ 

4 Not five miles. But we have no chance of reaching that port unless taken 
off by some boat or vessel. I find the ship is drifting shore wards very rapidly, 
and there is dome danger yet from breakers. If she should drift with this heavy 
landward roll upon a rocky beach the ship would certainly go to pieces. She 
is very much slrained in her timbers and I find on just sounding the well that 
she has five feet of water in her hold. She may founder ere we reach the shore, 
or go to pieces on striking it. 1 acquaint you, dear Madeline, of these 'dangers 
that you may nerve your mind to meet them.' 

4 1 thank you, Henri ; but I have little hopes of escaping with my life. I feel 
my heart heavy with foreboding, and all my hope which in the midst of the 
storm buoyed me up has died within my bosom. We shall never be saved.' 

4 This is superstition, dearest, and you should not let such feelings fill your 
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mind at such a time, when all the energies of your soal are called for. Every 
man who has been saved from danger, has saved himself by the combined exer- 
cise of hope and action. See how rapidly the ship drifts. The outlines of the 
heights can be distinctly seen. See to the south there is visible the towers of 
some buildings.’ 

1 It is, [ think, the same chateau — yes it is that was abreast of us when the 
lightning struck the ship. Yes, there are the faint towers of Calais to the east. 
Strange that the storm should have driven us so wildly away from the spot and 
then left us here again.* 

* Yes, I- can see Calais distinctly with the moonlight reflected from its tur- 
rets. There are lights moving in yonder chateau. Perhaps your father may 
have been saved and is now there.’ 

( No, no ! Some painful emotion tells me that he has perished. The same 
sensation forwarns me of ray own death. Henri, dear Henri, 1 shall never tread 
yonder shore.’ 

4 Do not give way to such fancies,’ answered the young officer, tenderly em- 
bracing her. 4 We are now within two-thirds of a mile drifting towards a rocky 
headland not far from the base of the chateau. 1 will now fire the upper deck 
guns at brief intervals as a signal for succor. A boat can live, the water is 
smooth between these headlands, and if they put off from the shore before we 
strike, we shall be saved.’ 

4 And if we strike ? ’ 

4 We shall strike very heavily and 1 fear go to pieces. In this alternative 1 
must save your life as you have done mine.’ 

The maiden was silent and the young officer saw her clasp her hands in pravex 
as he left her to get a match and powder for priming the guns he intended to 
fire to bring aid. There was, indeed, most imminent hazard in remaining on 
board the wreck until she struck ; for there was a heavy landward roll in which 
she went surging and laboring now and then pitching violently, and threaten- 
ing each moment to founder. The young sailor feared either alternative, and 
began to feel as the crisis approached, deeply solicitous for the safety of the life 
of one who was so dear to him. These two youthful persons partners in such 
a peril, were not only lovers but were betrothed. Henry Monteith was the son 
of a Scottish gentleman of fortune who had resided long in France, having pur- 
chased an estate adjoining that of Captain Navarre, the commander of the line- 
of-battle-ship Le Menerve. His son was an officer in the Biitish Navy, and 
during a period of amnesty, visited his father. 

He there accidentally beheld Madeline Navarre, and found means to become 
acquainted with her, though secretly, for Captain Navarre not only secretly had 
a singular dishke from some cause or other to Scotchmen, but he had managed 
to quarrel with his neighbor about certain land-marks. Therefore, Henry Mon- 
teith who very soon won the affections of the lovely Madeline, had to keep his 
love secret from her father till such time as he could claim her for his own, 
which he resolved to do when he should get a first lieutenancy, he being then a 
third lieutenaant. Thus their true loves ran smoothly. Henry making two 
cruises and returning at the end of each to renew bis vows of affection. At 
length war was declared against France by England, and Admiral D’Estaing 
was ordered with a fleet to America, to help the colonies to achieve their inde- 
pendence. The Captain of the Le Minerve received his orders, and informed 
his daughter that he should take her with him, hinting at the same time his sus- 
picions of Henry Monteith. Madeline had nothing to do but silently acquiesce 
and then secretly to send word to her lover, who was at his father’s, who had 
the same day received orders from the French Government to retire into the in- 
terior. This intelligence filled the young suitor with grief, while it inspired 
him to action. 

He had a private interview with her and was made happy by her consent to 
fly with him the next day to the altar, leaving her father and all else for his sake. 
The hour was appointed for the flight, and Henry made his appearance at the 
mansion of his lady-love to receive her. It was deserted and shut up, and to 
an inquiry put to an old servitor who was in charge, he was told that Captain 
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Navarre and his daughter had gone on board the line-of-battle-ship Le Minerve 
the evening before, and that she was to sail the next morning.’ 

4 This is sudden,’ said the surprised and distressed young man on hearing 
this astounding intelligence. 

4 Yes,’ answered the old servitor dryly, ‘but the captain got wind of some 
Englishman lurking about here to run off with his daughter, and so he thought 
he’d ta'ke her on board, as the safest place.’ 

4 Not if I had a good British frigate to lay alongside of her,’ thought the cha- 
grined lover, turning away from the old man who, from his demeanor he be- 
lieved knew both himself and his object. 

Henry Montieth was not a man, however, to be defeated by obstacles in the 
puisuit of an end so dear to his heart as that he had in view. He formed hie 
plan and proceeded to put it into execution. Purchasing the hat, coat and sword 
of a boarding officer, which he put on over his own undress uniform, he walked 
down to the quay and boldly calling for a custom house boat he leaped into it 
and bade the oarsmen pull him on board the Minerve. The men obeyed with- 
out a word and rapidly the barge approached the line-of-battle-ship, which lay 
off at anchor a mile and a half from the city in full sight of the quay. Pleased 
at the success thus far of his exceedingly bold and skillful step the young man 
encouraged the rowers, till at length they came near the Minerve and were 
hailed from her forecastle. 

4 Custom-House boat, with a message to Captain Navarre,’ returned the 
young man. 4 Pull away men, and bring me without delay alongside the gang- 
way.’ 

A rope was thrown him, and quitting his boat with the order for his men to 
lay off on their oars, he soon stood upon the ship’s deck. A midshipman re- 
ceived him and conducted him to the state-room where he beheld Captain Na- 
varre seated writing. 

4 An officer of the customs with a message, sir,' said the midshipman bowing, 
and then stepping aside for Henry to advance. 

4 Well, sir — deliver it. 1 am getting ready to sail and am occupied each 
minute,’ said the captain without looking up, though our young hero’s face was 
unknown tb him. 

4 A schooner has just got under way in the upper port and as some suspicions 
are attached to her the captain of the port would esteem it a favor if you would 
bring her too and not let her put to sea. She is beyond the range of any of 
the port gnns.’ 

4 This is a singular request to make of the captain of one of his Majesty’s line 
of battle ships,’ answered Captain Navarre looking at the speaker. 4 Where 
are his own armed schooners to look after such suspicious craft.’ 

4 Put to sea this morning in chase of smugglers.’ 

4 Very well, I will give orders. What is her name V 

•The Madeline.’ 

4 Eh ! Why that's the name of my daughter. Do you hear that, child,’ he 
called towards an adjoining state-room; ‘some pirate or smuggler has named 
his vessel after you, the scoundrel.’ 

‘Sir,’ answered the young lady who having heard her name repeated by 
Monteith in his own tone, (for this beloved name had been purposely given by 
him that he might speak it to reach her ear,) and half-doubting, half-believing 
his presence, she came bounding forth from her room. Her eyes instantly met 
his and recognized him. Her color fled and sudden trembling seized upon her. 
He gave her a look of caution and intelligence and she recovered herself before 
her father discovered any thing to arouse suspicion 

4 1 said,’ repeated Captain Navarre, 4 that this officer has been sent in behalf 
of the Customs to request my services in stopping a vessel which bears the name 
of Madeline. You heard him tor he called the name loud enough.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘I’ll stop the vessel and blow her out of the water for daring to take your 
name. Tell the captain of the port so, sir.’ 

4 Yes sir,’ answered the young man who had interchanged several glances of 
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hope and encouragement with Madeline, who each moment trembled lest he 
should be detected. 4 That is your daughter, sir.’ 

4 Yes, what then ?’ gruffly answered the captain, looking at the speaker with 
a scowl. 

4 1 am glad to have found her, sir.’ 

4 Found her, sir? What do you mean, sir. She has not been lost, though 
it’s not her own fault she wasn’t.’ 

4 1 meant . to say, sir, that I discover in her the owner of this bracelet which a 
lady dropped yesterday evening on the quay. T was so fortunate as to pick it 
up, and before 1 could follow her to inform her of her loss and return it she had 
disappeared. 1 now recognize this young lady to be the loser. Here is the 
bracelet, Mademoiselle.' 

4 You are an honest person. You must have lost it coming down to embark, 
Madeline. Strange you have not missed it. It is my daughter’s bracelet, I 
recognize it. What reward shall I give you ?’ 

4 None other sir, than the honor of reclasping it upon the fair wrist to which 
it belongs.’ 

4 Let. him, girl,’ answered the captain laughing, seeing that she turned pale 
and retreated. 4 It is a reward easily paid.’ 

4 Permit me this honor, lady,’ said Henry, approaching her where she had 
arrested her retreat, (shall we say designedly ?) at some distance to the right 
©t her father and near her own state-room door. He knelt with his back to the 
captain who, taking up his papers again, did not watch them, and fervently 
pressing his lips to her hand, he added in a quick, low tone, 

4 1 was at my appointment and learned you had been removed hither and in 
this disguise have sought you.’ 

4 Oh, Henri, you will be lost- How could you be so rash ! My father will 
suspect who you are ? Fly !’ 

4 Could I think of myself! To-night 1 will have a boat beneath the state- 
room window. Have a rope let down by which 1 can ascend and I will draw 
up a firm ladder made of wooden cross pieces 1 shall provide, by which you can 
firmly and easily descend with my assistance into the boat.’ 

4 We shall be discovered and then — oh, no, no ! This place is too wild. 1 
could never reach your boat from the lofty windows at the stern. No — let me 
go with my father — and save yourself. We shall meet again in America.’ 

* [ am resolved to eecure your escape, dearest. We are drawing the attention 
of your father. I will be at the stern to-night when you hear four bells struck. 
Your clasp has been bent and comes together with difficulty, lady,’ he said in 
a loud tone. 4 1 did not think to make this use of your gift, dear Madeline,’ hi 
added smiling. 4 Depend on me and be true!’ 

4 You are long, sir officer,’ said the captain, wko for a moment had forgotten 
them, and now turned round to see what was the reason of the officer’s delay. 

4 Yes sir ; it clasped with some difficulty. The lady is very grateful, sir.’ 

4 No doubt, no doubt ; women think much of such baubles. You have a 
foreign accent to your French !* he added, eyeing him sharply. 

4 Yes. I was educated partly by an English tutor, and he spoiled my ver- 
nacular.’ 

4 Humph ! The English spoil everything. If it had been a Scotchman he 
would have spoiled you altogether.’ 

4 Yes, sir. You will bring the schooner too.* 

‘Aye. The Madeline, you say. The scoundrel ! I’ll have him under my 
lee, and her captain swung at my ship’s yard-arm, if I find any wrong in him. 
I detest suspicious characters.’ 

‘So do I, sir.’ 

4 1 hate spies and smugglers and Scotchmen.’ 

4 You have reason to, sir.’ 

4 No w go on shore and tell the Post-Captain I shall certainly oblige him, and 
give him my respects.’ 

4 Yes sir.’ 

Thus replying, our successful lover quited the state [cabin of the Minerve, 
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leaving her captain busy at his desk as he found him, but with an uneasy sus- 
picion of something wrong, he knew not how or where, but he connected it 
vaguely with the schooner, which he began to believe had something to do with 
his daughter’s elcpement, if it did not actually contain the young Scotch lover 
himself. 

‘Yes, he said throwing down his pen. 1 see into the whole of it. I have got- 
my suspicions on the right scent which something in the words of this custom 
house officer roused. — Yes, the schooner that he says has suspicious movements, 
has got underweigh with some object in view, with which my daughter is con- 
cerned. That accounts for her strange movements. I ll bet my head that 
Scotchman has hired her and is lying in wait to run off with ,-ny daughter, or 
she with him. 1 see it. It is a good fortune the Port Captain should have sent 
to me. 1 shall have him right in my hands ! Oh, the villain. Pierre !’ 

4 Monsieur,’ answered his servant. 

* Say to the first Lieutenant I wish to see him.’ 

The officer sent for, made his appearance in the state cabin. 

4 Who has charge of the deck ?’ 

4 Beauregard.’ 

‘Where is Fernay i It should be his watch. Send him hither if you please.* 

4 You gave him permission to join the ship at Calais.’ 

4 Oh, ah, very true. Go on dc*ck and see if you see any suspicious schooner 
coming down the harbor. Stay ! Give my orders to Mr. Beauregard to bring 
too every schooner that attempts to pass or approach the ship this afternoon. 1 
will be on deck by and by. Go, you have my orders.’ 

‘Yes, I see it. This schooner is going to carry off iny daughter,’ he said 
rising and pacing the deck. 4 Yes, I’v^ got my suspicions roused. Madeline,* 
he called to the maiden, who had retired the instant Henry Monteith had left her. 

4 Sir,’ answered Madeline coming into the state room and looking alarmed and 
anxious. 

‘ There is a conspiracy on foot, and you at the bottom of it I suspect.* 

The young girl thought she should have sunk through the deck of the cabin 
for she believed Henry had been discovered, and the whole had been exposed. 
She was silent, and it was fortunate that she was, for an unlucky word might 
have betrayed her. Her father continued, and each sentence he uttered, re- 
lieved her. 

‘Yes, a schooner is getting underweigh under suspicious circumstances. 
This custom-house officer who found your bracelet, came on hoard with a mes* 
sage from Mr. Perot, the Poit Captain, to advise me of the fact and desired rne 
to bring her to. He did not know what made her suspicious, but I do. You 
know too.’ 

‘ Indeed, sir, I am at a loss,’ she answered, greatly relieved at finding her 
father did not suspect Henry, or his plan of escape, but had got upon another 
track. 

4 Well then, this schooner is, I’ll be sworn, under charge of your Scotch lover, 
and his plan is to come down alongside with the evening tide, and then if he 
can, get you out of the cabin here, smuggle you oti hoard, and leave me to shut 
the cage door.’ 

Madeline again became embarrassed. She now believed her father had got 
some accurate intelligence, and that to come near in a schooner and then send 
aboatfrom it, waS Henry’s intention. Her heart failed her and she knew not 
what to say or do, to maintain her self-possession. She felt all was lost. That 
the discovery had been made, and that Henry would be taken as in a trap. Sh^ 
rapidly devised in herthoughtsa hundred ways of communicatingto him infor- 
mation, and preventing the catastrophe she now certainly foresaw. But she 
could decide on none ; for she was a prisoner without any means or resource* 
at command. 

Captain Navarre had, however, received no information, other than Henry 
himself had gi^en him, in his invented tale of a suspicious schooner, which hi* 
mind, naturally suspicious, arid now particularly so, on account of his daugh- 
ter’s late attempt at elopement, conjured up into a vessel expressly prepared to 
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•&rry off his child. These suspicions working in his active mind, at length pro* 
duced a result which came very near the truth. 

* I know of no schooner, father.' 

* No, perhaps you didn’t : but that don’t alter the case. It is not your fault 
that you did not; but 1 have kept you so close that no one could tell you your 
Scotch gallant’s movements, unless a sea-gull flying past the cabin windows. 
No, no. I shall watch you sharply until we get off soundings. Now go to 
your state-room. 1 must go on deck and look for this schooner. If 1 catch 
him I’ll put him in irons and send him to the Bastile.’ 

Madeline returned to her state-room, where she gave herself up to unavail- 
ing tears for the fate of her daring lover, whose arrest she now felt to be 
certain. 

In the meanwhile, the captain wenton deck, where he had no sooner arrived, 
than his attention was drawn by his lieutenant to a schooner with long taper- 
ing masts, and a red and black hull which was slowly moving round the head 
•f the pier, and laying her course down the harbor. 

4 That’s the suspicious schooner, my life on it,’ said Captain Navarre, level- 
ling his glass. She is not a French build, and her canvas is English cut. She 
carries a small green flag at her forepeak, and sails well. Have a gun ready to 
bring her too when she comes within hearing.’ 

There is another schooner getting under sail, under her lee,’ said the lieu- 
tenant. 

4 ITes, I see her — a drogher for dried fish ! She is not suspicious, M Beaure- 
gard. Keep your eye only on this fellow with the green flag.’ 

1 1 see a third vessel schooner-rigged, and foreign appearance, abreast the tel- 
egraph,’ said the captain looking with his glass; she is coming out. She car- 
ries a large top-gallant t>ail and heavy main-sail with a red cross in the centre. 
I don’t know which is the most suspicious looking, this or the green flag. Ah, 
there she sets Swedish colors. She is peaceable enough — besides I see a Cus- 
tom House boat just quitting her.’ 

With intense interest the captain watched the graceful approach of the 
schooner firot seen, and which he truly believed had something to do with his 
daughter’s presence on board the Minerve. Under a light yet steady wind she 
came down the harbor, and was within half a mile of the Minerve, when a gun 
was fired at her from a cruiser at anchor in the current, and then another, but 
of which she took no heed. 

4 By Jupiter, they are trying to bring her up the harbor. How is it that this 
Custom House officer told me the Port Captain had no vessels in port. There 
she fires again at her. We’ll stop the rascal here. Run off with my daughter! 
Lev il your piece, M. Bouregard.’ 

The schooner as she got further out from the quay felt the wind a point or 
two more freely and came down towards the line ship, parting the waves and 
•leaving the spray before her at six knots speed. Gun after gun was fired from 
the cruizer, and seconded by the fort, and the shot threw long wakes of foam 
upon the surface of the water, but without touching her. She made no altera- 
tion in her course, and the only notice she seemed to take of it was to set tier 
flying jib. 

‘She is a bold craft,’ said Captain Navarre, 4 and means to run past in- 
stead of skulking awhile till dark about us and then — running off with my 
daughter.’ This last sentence he muttered to himself. 4 Now he is in range. 
Let him have a shot across his fore-foot.* 

The thirty-two pounder shook the ship to the centre in its discharge and the 
shot was plainly seen to pass over the schooner, and strike and bury itself in & 
bank on the opposite side of the harbor, throwing up a large cloud of dust. 

4 The gun is two elevated, sir.’ 

4 Mon Dieu ! charge a lower deck gun and blow her out of the water.’ 

In the meanwhile, the schooner kept steadily on her course and was abeam 
of the liner when a second shot struck the water half a cable’s length on the 
side of her next the ship, and throwing up the water high info th- air, bound 
clear over the schooner — dive beneath the surface — fifty fathoms beyond on the 
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ether side. The fort and cruizer now ceased firing leaving the issue to the ship- 
of-the-line. A third gun from the lower deck elevated, struck the water close 
beside her and covered her in a shower of spray, wetting her canvas forty feet 
from the deck. 

4 That must have taken her hull,* said Captain Navarre, levelling his spy* 
glass; 4 no, it must have glanced beneath her ? She is taken care of by the 
devil ! Let me see who is at her helm and on her decks. By Heaven ! a mere 
boy is steering her, and a man is standing beside him with folded arms looking 
coolly at the ship as if calculating the chanoes of being hit by the next shot. 
1 see four men only on her forecastle. Every thing is hauled home and in its 
place ! She has a seaman to command her, if he be what 1 suspect, cloven 
footed. 1 see tarpaulins on her decks which I am sure conceal guns ! Let 
her have another shot ! she is dead abeam !’ 

A fifth gun was discharged, and the captain eagerly watched its effects with 
his glass, it struck the head of the bow-sprit, shivering it, and tore away a 
portion of the bulwarks, and passed through the edge of the foresail taking the 
boltrope. 

‘He is vulnerable. Another gun aimed like that, my men,* cried the cap- 
tain, 4 will bring her to her knees. Charge, and fire rapidly, or she will soon be 
beyond reach. In two minutes more she will have passed our line of fire. It 
will be a lasting disgrace to the French marine it she escape. Fire !’ 

The concussion of the report of the pieces, made the ship vibrate to her keel. 
The shot went far astern of her, richochetting from wave to wave, tearing and 
shivering in pieces a ledge of rocks against which it struck. Steady, and un- 
disturbed by all the excitement her presence caused, the schooner held on her 
way, and was soon beyond the bearing of the ship’s heavy ordnance. Captain 
Navarre paced the deck like a mad-mun at this discomfiture. He gave an or- 
der to man boats and pursue her ; but a seven knot breeze before which she was 
now moving seaward, convinced him that a chase would only serve to deepen 
tile mortification of his failure. He, with his officers, watched her with sur- 
prise add interest as she lessened in the distance, each lost in his own conjec- 
ture to the character of a vessel which bad so successfully eluded the com- 
bined force of the cruiser, the fortress, and a ship-of-the-line. Captain Navarre 
comforted himself, as he saw her disappearing to the north-east, hull down, 
with the assurance that for the present at least, liis daughter was not to be a 
passenger in her. 

Madeline soon learned the cause of the heavy cannonading, but she knew 
that Henry was not in the schooner, for she had watched with a small spy 
glass, from the cabin window, his retiring boat, and seen him land at the quay, 
just as the firing upon the schooner was commenced by the castle and cruizer. 
She knew, therefin-e, that he was for the present safe, and that so far as the 
schooner had been concerned, her father’s suspicions had been wrongly di- 
rected. 

That night, a little after nine o’clock, a boat, rowed by six men with muffled 
oars, put off from a point of rocks opposite the ship-of-the-line, and rowed to- 
wards her. The moon was within a lew nights of its full, and gave a clearer 
light than men compelled to muffle their oar's could desire. Swiftly that boat 
came towards the dirk mass that lay like a huge castle afloat. 

4 What boat is that?' challenged the sentinel from the gangway. 

% Castle.’ 

4 Come along side.’ 

4 Aye, aye,’ answered a cheerful voice which the expecting, trembling Made- 
line knew to be Monteith’s. Her father had retired, locking her in, and since 
three bells she had been waiting between hope and fear, her lover. How the 
challenge of the sentinel made her blood leap ! how throbbed her young heart 
at the sound of his voice in reply. 

The boat came up along side, and Monteith ascended to the deck, dressed 

French army officer, and requested to see the captain, for whom lie had im 
portant despatch *s. Captain Navarre was informed of his presence and object 
on board, and throwing on his Indian morning gown, received him. 
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The assumed officer bowed, and presented a packet. Captain Navarre tor* 
the seal, and read as follows : 

Sir — You are commanded by the Minister of War, to give passage to Amer- 
ica, to M. St. Clair Lorraine, a Colonel, and bearer of private despatches to the 
Marquis de La Fayette. 

(Signed.) , Proveaux, Minister of Marine. 

To M. Navarre, Captain, Line-of-battle-ship Minerve. 

4 Sir, you are welcome. Monsieur le minister shall be obeyed, answered 
Captain Navarre, courteously. 

4 1 will send my boat back, if you please, and then retire to ray state-room,' 
said Monteith in a carele’ss tone. 

As he went on deck for this purpose, and inwardly rejoicing in the success of 
his second ruse d'amour y a paper fell from his sword-hilt to the floor. 

4 It seems to me, said Captain Navarre, to himself, as lie rose to pick it up, 
4 that this officer’s face and voice are familiar. s It does not seem a long time 
since 1 have seen and conversed with him. M. St. Clair Lorraine ! I don’t 
recollect such a name, Hal 4 To Mademoiselle Navarre!' What is this? A 
note to my daughter ! 1 must read it. Here is treason and conspiracy. Who 

e«n have the audacity to write to my daughter? 

Dearest Madeline — I find the scheme I suggested when I was fastening 
on your bracelet this afternoon, wholly impracticable for many reasons. I 
have determined to take passage in the same ship with you as M. St. Clair 
Lorraine, bearer of despatches, and meet my ship in America, where it is to 
join Lord Howe. I have written for and shall obtain leave, and in the mean- 
time anticipate it. Betray no surprise or recognition on meeting me in the 
morning at table. I look forward to a happy passage across the Atlantic in 
your sweet society. You will think I am an audacious intriguer; but what will 
not love undertake for its object ? 

Devotedly, Monteith/ 

It would be impossible to express in language, the astonishment and utter 
consternation of Captain Navarre, on reading this fatal missile. The identity 
of the custom-house officer and the French bearer of despatches, now flashed 
upon him. It was several seconds before he could speak, for the depth of hi® 
emotions of anger and vengeance. 

4 Ho, a guard ! Seize the spy and traitor!’ he shouted, till his voice rung 
through the cabin. He flew to the deck, where Henry having just dismissed 
his oarsmen was returning. 4 Ho, you villain/ cried the infuriated captain seiz- 
ing his collar, 4 yon Scotch rogue! you pretty custom-house officer, and bearer 
of despatches ! I'll have you hung, sirrah. I have read your note to my 
daughter ! I will have you guillotined. Ho, seize him and put him in irons, 
and take him to the gun-room prison?’ 

Monteith knew that all was discovered; and anathematizing his carelessness 
in letting the note he had intended to convey to Madeline be lost, he quietly 
yielded to his fate, and suffered himself to be borne from the deck to the prison. 

We have now explained the past history of the loves of the two persons now 
onboard the wreck of t^ie Minerve. Henry bad been imprisoned the seventh 
day when the conflagration occurred, during which time, the faithful Madaline, 
by means of bribery, had repeatedly visited him. The mode of his release 
through her courage and devotion, is already known to the reader. 


CHAPTER IV. 


We left Louis cfe Fernay, our French lieutenant, on his way to Calais, and 
when a mile from the chateau, arrested by the conflagration of ii is ship, which 
he watched with grief and horror, until the tempest swept her from his view. 
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still on fir? as she disappeared in the distance. The reader, however, has fol- 
lowed her terrific course towards the north sea, and then seen her driven back 
again nearly to the spot from whence she had started, with the storm abated, and 
the two lovers, looking from her deck upon a moonlight scene of bay and 
shore, with the chateau in bold relief half a mile distant; the heavy around 
swell driving tne huge fabric helplessly onwards towards the rocky beach be- 
neath it. 

Louis did not leave his post on the headland till the violence of the gale 
drove him for shelter to the nearest roof, which was that of a deserted fisher- 
man’s hut, situated under the lee and against the cliff. Here he sod his 
horse found partial protection from the wild force of the driving blast, vbile 
his bosom was torn with doubt and fears for those on board the frigate, the few 
who might still be on board the burning line of battle-sh p and for the fate of 
the boats and their crowded numbers. Anxious to know the worst he made 
several different attempts to leave the hut and return, at least to the chateau, 
where if any were saved they would probably be found sheltered. But the fu- 
ry of the wind and tbe darkness of the coming night forced him back. He 
therefore, though with a sufficiently impatient spirit, made up his mind to be 
detained there until the storm should break up or morning should appear. 

With thisjview he fastened the door, unsaddled his horse and fastening him 
to a b.lt in the stone chimney of the hut, placed the saddle upon the floor and laid 
down usiug it for a pillow. The hut was wholly dark save when a flash of 1 ghtning 
showed hm the wretchedness of his quarters. The howling of the hurricane 
mingled with the roar of the breakers, as they leaped madly against the side of 
the cliff which they shook to its foundations, for a time drove sleep from his 
eyes. At length slumber stole over him, and sleep deep and heavy sealed his 
senses, lulled by t; e monotonous roar of the waves and wind to which his ear 
had now become familiar. How long he had slept, he knew not, when he was 
awakened by a loud clap ofthunder and noise of a heavy fall within the hut, that 
startled him to his feet. It took him a moment to recollect where he was and 
the circumstances which had placed him there. The wind was still and the 
roar of the breaking surges only met his ear. There was more light too in the 
interior oftho hut, and looking out from a small wicket window he saw with 
pleasure that the clouds were breaking up and the heavens becoming lighter, 
though still wild and tempestuous. He new missed h is horse and feeling for 
him, found he had broken from his fastening by the chimney, leaving a piece of 
his bridle in the bolt. The door being still fast, he w as surprised at this and 
began to search round the sides of the hut to discover some other opening by 
which he might have got out. 

He found the place was spacious and walled on one side by the cliff, which to 
his surprise, he found was penetrated by a large opening. He stumbled over a 
heavy dwor which lay before it upon the ground and w hich hadev dently fallen 
from the passage, which it had been intended to secure, and which had been 
thrown down by the shock of the thunder clap which awakened him. He found 
by his hands that it was broad and high enough for the passage of a man, but 
irregul ar in its shape as if a natural fissure in the rock. His horse, he w’as con- 
fident, must have wandered through it and he resolved to explore it not only in 
search of him but to gratify his curiosity. He drew his sword and enrried it in 
his hand, for he recollected that smugglers infested the coast, and that this was 
probably one of their haunts. 

Listening before he advanced and hearing no sound save an impotent, dash 
now and then of his horse's hoofs, which showed him that his lost companion 
was not only therp but had penetrated some distance from the hut. Wilh cau- 
tious steps carefully feeling his way with the point of his sword he advanced 
in perfect darkness several feet over a stony floor, the sound of tie sea growing 
fainter as he proceeded further in. The passage was of irregular wdlh and 
was partially blocked up by a gun pointed outwards which he ascertain! d to be 
a twelve p Hinder. At length it opened wider into a sort of a cavern, which by 
the sound of his sword hilt struck against the sides, he knew was of narrow di- 
mensions; but a prolonged reiteration of the sound to the left, showed him 
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that it extended in that direction. He soon found the passage which by a shal- 
low flight of three or four steps led him into a large vaulted apartment, for he 
knew its size by a sensation he felt of space above and around him, At the 
opposite extremity he was surprised to see a faint glow like half buried embers, 
and while he was deliberating whether to advance further or not, in such a mys- 
terious place, his blood was curdled by the robbing of his horse’s nose against 
his shoulder. 

Smiling at his sudden alarm he caressed his truant companion and taking 
his bridle, led him forward towards the glow worm looking spot, which as he 
came nearer he saw with pleasure were embers. He was within a few feet of 
them when he fell over a human body that was prostrate in his path. A loud 
fierce growl of rage caused him to spring further from him and by a sharp 
blow with his sword disengaged his leg which the man had seized. The horse 
close behind him was then evidently laid hold of by the fetlock as he was step- 
ping alongover him, for such a yell of terror as followed the grasp upon the 
hoof was never uttered by human lungs before. It made Louis’ blood run cold. 
There was a struggle too ! The horse had trodden upon his garments and held 
him down, while with yells and curses he strove in the darkness to disengage 
himseif. 

* Ha! The devil ! ha, the devil ! Jacques.! Pierce ! the devil lias got me at 
last! Mercie, Marie ! Mercie, Jesu ! Sicre! oh helas, aie !* Here there was 
a dying away of the tones and the voice subsided in a low inoan. 

Filled wiih consternation as Louis was by this unexpected and startling event 
he could not help laughing, and hastened to the ashes to make a light. He 
found on stirring the bed of embers that there was a profusion of hot coals which 
as he opened them, shed a glare upon a huge chimney in which he stood and 
by tyhich he discovered his horse standing qnietly over the prostrate form of a 
man. By its light he als> saw a piece of tarred rope which had been used as a 
torch and which he immediately lighted, a bright blaze which it gave out show- 
ed him a large cavernous chamber the lofty sides of which were piled with eve- 
ry sort of merchandize from casks of spirits to cases of silks and bales of luces, 
all ready to be taken across the channel. He was now satisfied of the charac 
ter of the >lace and reputation of his new companion. He approached the man 
with the torch, whom he f »und lying on his back beneath his astonished steed, 
who had one hoof upon his jacket. The poor fellow’s face was as pale as ashes; 
his eyes were closed and his hands clasped over a crucifix while his livid lips 
moved rapidly and inaudibly in prayer. The very hairs of his head were stiffen- 
ed with his fear and his body shook with the convulsions of mortal terror. 

Louis gently led his horse from above him, and then looked at him a moment 
as he lay there. He saw he was about forty years of age, with a bald place in 
the crown of his head, and a huge gray beard ! He was short and fleshv, and 
though coarsely, somewhat fantastically dressed with an Indian's love for finery 
There was an expression in his round visage of simplicity and cunning, and 
Louis set him down foi some halfwitted fellow belonging to the gang, and left 
in charge of their rendezvous. He touched hirn with his Foot, but he did not stir. 
He then pricked him in the ribs with his sword, when he threw up his short 
duck legs into the air, and closing his eyes tighter, cried out for mercy of ‘good 
Mr Diabolus.’ 

‘Up, up with thee,’ said Louis, sternly. * Open your eyes and get to ycur 
feet.’ 

4 The man ’8 fears were somewhat lulled by the sound of his voice, and his 
habits of obeying made him get so far up as to sit upon the floor of the cave — 
Then, with one eye he looked with surprise at the intruder, and with the other, 
surveyed with amusing doubt and fear the patient horse who stood near by con- 
templating him. 

4 Come, sir, get to your feet. Who are you.* 

4 A good Christian, Mr. Devil, and I hope you will let me live a Itttle longer. 
I’ve got a good many sins o’ conscience to repent of. Oh, it’s pitiful to be wa- 
ked i ut of a sound sleep, with a cloven foot in one’s fist'. You gave me a ter- 
rible fright, Mr. Devil, so let me off this time on that.’ 
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1 What is the fool talking about. Prick up your senses. There ! do you feel 
better, sirrali ?’ added Louis, lifting him by the neck to his feet. 

4 Yes, 1 think 1 do. It was only a horse, then ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

4 Then I'll let old Lucifer go to the But I was a Jeetle taken by surprise ! 

But what are you and your horse doing here, Mister ?’ he demanded in a tone 
of authority. 

4 1 have come in here for shelter from the storm.’ 

4 Does it blow, out ? Then the boys 'll not be in to-night. But how did you 
get in now?’ he asked in a tone of puzzled surprise. 

4 By accident. Are you alone 

The man shook his head with a cautious glance around him and muttered to 
himself, 4 1 see— he’ll murder me if he knows the Captain has left me here ! — 
JVo,’ he then answered with more firmness of manner than Louis believed he 
could assume He, however, knew that he was deceiving him. 

4 You are smugglers ?' 

4 No, l am only a ’prentioe.' 

4 What are these goods ?’ 

4 The King’s.’ 

4 What King’s.’ 

4 George. You see the Parliament makes too hard laws nbout importin' ; and 
as the King and royal family likes to wear rich goods, and the duties makes ’em 
too high for their purses in these times ; so the King employs a few vessels to 
smuggle in what is wanted at Court, and lends ’em his own colors and guns, 
and gives ’em passes, to help ’em cheat his own cru sers ’ 

Louis looked at the parti-colored little man in led jacket, plaid cap and green 
trowsers, with surprise and natural incredulity at his extraordinary statement; 
yet the seriousness of his manner, and the connection of his narrative with the 
known fact of, and love of foreign finery displayed by the English court, could 
not but lead him to entertain the belief that he told the truth, and that he was 
truly in a royal sniu & glery. But a moment’s reflection, made him aware of the 
absurdity of giving credence to so improbable a story. 

4 Who is your Captain?’ 

4 A lord’ s son.’ 

4 And you yourself are, no doubt, a knight at the least.’ 

‘Yes. 1 am knight of the cave here. They leave ine in charge between 
whiles. They have been enough gone within the last fortnight, with good 
luck, to be back again. But this storm keeps them off. Sacre ! I haven’t got 
over my fright yet. 

4 Your lungs gave a good account of themselves ! You cried out in French. 
You are not French ?’ 

‘No.’ 

4 English ?' 

4 No. I am a Yankee sort from the Bay State. I was second cook and 
waitin’ man of all work, aboard Cap’n Jerry Coffin’s 'mophridite brig Fisbook, 
bound to Cadiz, aud an English cruiser took us in charge, thinking we were 
not old enough to take care of ourselves. They were all put in Dartmoor hole 
but me, and 1 was let go to pick up my own livin’, cozthey said 1 was a witless , 
and would harm nobody. Finally, I was smuggled aboard a smugglin’ schoon- 
er, and arter they’d made me do all the work awhile about the caboose, they 
put me in here to watch the goods, and cook for ’em when they came ashore.— 
It’s no honest trade, and sol was easily skeered when 1 felt them fetlocks and 
hoofs about my ears, and strait away believed it was the Old One. You are a 
likely youngster. V\ here do you hale from, now, I’ve told my story. 

4 You are not such an idiot as you pretend to be,’ said Louis, quickly ; ‘I be- 
lieve you assume a fool’s character for your own purposes. You did it I am sure, 
to deceive your captors, and you have done it to try and deceive me. 1 am on 
my guard now.* 

Tne man eyed him sharply for a few seconds, and then said, 

£ 4 You are a smart one! 1 am a little cracked by natur,’ it is true, but my 
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noncompos is more nor three quarters feigned. I can have my wits about me, 
when I’m a mind to — though your pesky horse here, did ’een-a-most scare! ’em 
clean oft forever after more. You’re cute ! and let me tell you if you love 
your soul-case, to make the best of your way out of these plantin'# rite off— for 
if the cap’n catches you here, it’s a gone case with you. Them’s my senti- 
ments.’ 

Louis was puzzled what to make of his companion, hut finally set him down 
as a shrewd fool, whose character was compounded of simplicity and cunning. 
By dint of artful questioning, he made out to learn from him, that this cavern 
was the depot of a band of smugglers, both French and English, for the mutual 
cheating of the revenues on both sides of the channel ; that freight intended to 
be smuggled into France from England, was first landed at night and deposited 
here, and gmds intended for the English market, stored here till required for 
shipping; that several small vessels were concerned in it, and that the illicit 
trade was known at Calais by the officer of the port, but connived at through 
heavy bribery. That these vessels were well armed and manned, and often de- 
fied the English cruisers, and almost always escaped them. 

Louis himself now recollected having heard of an organized fleet of smug- 
glers and of a secret rendezvous on the coast, but he never suspected its vicin- 
age to the chateau ; and he was surprized that its existence should have so long, 
perhips for centuries, been kept secret from all but those concerned in the law- 
less trade it so highly favored. He remembered, too, hearing of a celebrated 
smuggler wh > infested the coast, who was singularly daring, always eluded 
pursuit and had thrice beaten oft* cruisers sent out to take him ; whose move- 
ments were always so sudden and unforseen that they mocked all espionage 
and precaution on the part of those who sought to take him. 

4 Do you know the name ofyour chief s vessel ? ’ he asked, wishing to learn 
if he was in the haunt of this bold man. 

4 Some call him Black Ralph.’ 

‘That's the name,’ said Louis, quickly. 4 So ! J have made a discovery that 
will give a king's vessel work to do.’ 

4 What's that ?’ demanded a strange voice in a stern tone that made him start 
and look round with surprise. Near hi in stood a stout, thick-set man with a 
seaman s cap and dress, and a brace of pistols at his belt. 

4 I meant nothing more than my words,’ answered Louis in the same tone of 
defiance. 

4 You have discovered a rendezvous which is death for any man but a sworn 
smuggler to enter. Your words show me that you intend to make use of your 
knowledge to betray the place. This is your horse. You seem to have been 
driven hither for shelter.’ 

4 1 was,’ answered Louis, struck by the bold and determined bearing of the 
other 

* You should then have been a guest. You are now a prisoner.’ 

4 Tlmt is to be tried,’ said Louis, throwing himself upon the smuggler and 
seizing one of his pistols. There was a momentary but fierce struggle, pistols 
were discharged, blood flowed from the smuggler’s arm, and Louis lay upon 
the flo >r of the cave with his foot upon his breast. His victor surveyed him a 
moment by the flickering torch which lay upon the ground beside him, and then 
removing his foot he said in a tone of singular quietness. 

4 Rise up. You have drawn my blood — but 1 will not take your life. Jknow 
yon. Your father did me a service in years past, and I repay it by giving you 
your Vile. Here is your sword. You are the son of the Marquis de Fernay.’ 

4 Yes,' said Louis, rising to his feet. 4 Who are you that can remember fa 
vors it such a time, and in the unlawful pursuit you follow know how to be 
generous to the conquered ?’ 

4 I a n a Frenchman,’ answered the other, coldly. 

4 Tii at vour Bpeech tells me.’ 

4 Tii ii is all you need know. Take your horse and leave the cavern. The 
storm is passing over. 
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4 Willyou let me depart even without drawing an oath of secrecy from me ?’ 
asked Louis, taking his horse’s bridle in his hand. 

‘He whoowesine his |ife will never betray me.’ 

* You have a high scale of honor for such a profession.* 

* Though a smuggler, I am no less a man.* 

4 1 have a desire to know more of you.’ 

‘Your horse is impatient.* 

Louis without further questions followed him as he preceded him with the 
torch. To the surprise of the young officer he led him by a different passage 
from that by which he came and which let him forth by a rocky path that ter- 
minated in the sea. Wild and precipitous rocks rose above him and hung 
threateningly over the outlet, far into the entrance of which the spray of the 
surf was thrown. 

* As you came by this way you will easily return to the upland without fur- 
ther guidance,’ said the man, pausing upon a rock, his torch flashing rudely 
upon the water and ragged rocks. 

4 1 entered by another route,* answered Louis. 

4 How ?’ 

‘Through a hut.* 

4 Who has opened that entrance which has been closed for years and un- 
known to but a few living men ?’ he demanded. 

Louis briefly explained what is already known to the reader, and the smug- 
gler bidding him return conducted him back, and so out by the way he entered. 
The fallen door and piece ofbridle in the belt in the chimney showed him that 
his guest had doubtless spoken truly. 

As Louis mounted his horse, the smuggler said in a low tone, 4 1 know your 
father’s blood and it should be honorable. But 1 cannot trust all men. I warn 
you. If this depot be discovered through your visit here to-night yonder cha- 
teau shall be levelled with the ground; and there my vengeance shall not stop. 
Beware !’ 

4 But the opening is plain enough seaward methink.* 

4 No. In the day time it appears a wild chaos of hanging and piled up rocks 
giving foot-hold only to the gull and against which the surges below roll with 
ceaseless roar. No vessels but ours can approach within half a mile, and boats 
seldom come near for the breakers. The whole cliff-ribbed coast for leagues 
has been searched for this secret spot, and yet it has been undiscovered except 
by those whose lives’ — here his voice fell to a low and menacing tone — 4 have 
been the forfeit of their dangerous knowledge.* 

Pray let me know your name. Methinks it should have reached my ears 
and I would like to learn if I am right.* 

4 Lan- franc.’ 

4 Ha! The 

‘Enough,’ said the other quickly and sternly. 

4 You are a wonderful man. I am not mortified at my discomfiture now that 
I know who has been my victor.’ 

The other smiled with grim pleasure at the compliment his words conveyed 
and then waved him an adieu and re-entered the hut. 

It was now about two in the morning. The clouds had broken away and as 
Louis turned from the hut, the moon suddenly shone out and gave a brilliancy 
to the scene that singularly and beautifully contrasted with the late storm. Re- 
flecting upon the singular place upon which he had found shelter, and upon 
the events that followed, he put spurs to his horse and rode up from the beach 
to regain the top of the cliff. He soon reached the summit, and drew rein to 
look abroad upon the channel with the fate of the frigate and the unhappy line 
of battle ship m his thoughts. Calais with its towers and battlements was on 
the left, and the towers of the chateau were visible to the right a third of a 
league distant, while before him stretching from the west to the east was the 
dark channel, its distant waves leaping to the moonlight in silvery jets, and 
those nearer rolling in shoreward with that majestic roll which ever follows a 
storm. Not a sail was visible in all the wide expanse to cheer his eye, butpor- 
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tions of the channel lay in shadow from clouds suspended above them. Sud 
denly a moonbeam fell upon a distant sail. Could it be the frigate? He look* 
ed with intense earnestness, when what seemed so far off, as the moon lell upon 
it proved to be near, within a mile ; and distinctly showed herself to be a raking 
schooner under a fore-topsail, jib and mainsail. 

He again looked searchingly over the channel for any signs of the frigate, 
when he heard a heavy gun fired from the direction ofthe chateau, the sound 
of which at that hour fell with startling distinctness upon his ears. He looked 
in the direction of the chateau, when he saw a flash upon the water opf osite to 
it and heard another report that awoke t'he echoes of the cliff with prolonged 
reverberations. By the glare ofthe flash he could see about a third of a mile 
off, against the chateau, a huge hulk rolling landward upon the waves which 
threatened it with destruction upon the reefs towards which they were bearing 
it. He gazed an instant endeavoring to make it out more distinctly, and then 
exclaiming, 4 La Minerve !’ put spurs to his horse and galloped at full speed 
towards that point ofthe shore. 

Heavily thundered gun after gun from the wreck of the majestic battle-ship 
as each wave heaved her shoreward. Louis rode like the wind. He beheld 
the corses of men strewed upon the beach in great numbers ; here aboatatrand- 
ed bottom upwards, and there a burnt fragment of the burnt spars of the wreck. 
The whole shore as he went along presented to his eyes paiuful evidences oi 
the terrible destruction produced by the hurricane which had so lately swept 
land and sea like a besoin. Shipwrecked men wandered along the beach or sat 
upon the rocks till aid should come to them. This he did not delay to offer, for 
he saw it was at hand. The cessation of the gale had led the alert authorities 
of the city to despatch parties from town to search for and bury the bodies ofthe 
drowned, and give protection to those who had escaped. Soldiers were also 
despatched and were moving to the scene of disaster, for the purpose of protect- 
ing the dead from being stripped by the rabble, and protecting property that 
might have drifted ashore. Of all the boats which had left the burning ship, 
but one — the life-boat reached the shore. The rest were submerged with all 
their crews, most of whom perished ere they could gain the land. Out of five 
hundred men caught by the storm in the boats, but seventy-one escaped in safe- 
ty. The life-boat which, it will be remembered contained the officers with 
Capt. Navarre, was several times overturned, each time righting with diminish- 
ed numbers. When at length he reached the shore, which she was three hours 
in doing, but eleven persons, five officers, and six men, remained in her. One 
of them was Capt. Navarre. Fatigued and incapable of farther exertion, they 
threw themselves on the ground, sheltered by rocks, and there remained until 
the storm abated a little, when they sought shelter in the chateau, the hospita- 
ble doors of which were thrown wide open all night, and light burned in every 
window, to guide the shipwrecked mariner to shelter. The Marquis received 
them with gratitude to God for their escape, which was not lessened when he 
found that Captain Navarre was among them, and who was an old school-boy 
friend. The officers and men were shown to comfortable quarters, while the 
Marquis led Captain Navarre to his own room, which overlooked the water. 
Here the Captain informed him with insolable grief, of the loss of his daughter. 
The Marquis after hearing his narrative, endeavored to console him with the 
hope of her yet surviving, and being restored to his arms. 

4 No, no ! She has perished ! The ship is lost ! My poor Madeline is lost 
to me forever,’ was the only reply of the inconsolable father. The Marquis, at 
length, left him to send succor to any others that might have reached the shore, 
while his thoughts were full of anxiety for his son, whom he had not seen since 
his departure for Calais. Josephine, also, was in her chamber in tears, lest, so 
great had been the violence of the storm on land, he had perished in it. 

Wthen at length the moon broke through the clouds, Josephine went out upon 
the balcony, and after casting a hasty glance leeward, fixed her gaze intently 
on the road to Calais, upon which the light lay brightly for half a mile. She 
turned her weary gaze away to rest her eyes upon the channel, when they fell 
upon a dark object that she knew was a dismasted ship. A cry which she un- 
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consciously uttered at the unexpected sight, brought the Marquis and Captain 
Navarre to the balcony, when the practised eyes of the latter instantly discover- 
ed the floating wreck. Jle saw at once from its size and condition that it must 
be the Le Minerve, which he had anticipated, if she could float so long, that the 
change in the direction of the gale would drive her back again to that neigh- 
borhood. If he had any doubts the report ot a thirty-two pounder, the flash of 
which lighted up her sides and showed her serried tiers of ports, fully removed 
them. 

* It is the line-of-battle-ship,’ he cried. 4 I pray you hand rne a spy -glass.’ 

Josephine placed one in his hand with which he surveyed the wreck a few 
moments, speaking at intervals, 

4 Yes— she is there, the poor Minerve ! The storm must have extinguished the 
conflagration ! Oh, that it were day that I might know if my daughter lives ! 
But no ! She must have perished — for the fire has swept away every thing clean 
above decks. Ha ! another gun ! Some oue is on board ! Could we have left 
any of the men ! There she fires again ! Whoever it is knows his danger ! The 
ship is driving towards the ledge that makes out below the chateau ! .With this 
heavy ground swell she will break up like an egg shell ! Let us to the beach and 
render assistance ! There is a sail in the offing ! A schooner standing in ! She 
can help any one on board if she can come alongside of her before she reaches 
the breakers ! She surges in rapidly — let us not delay, but hasten with all means 
of relief to the shore. 

Painful indeed was the surprise with which they watched from the rocky 
ledge towards which the ship was surging her advance to destruction. Even 
divested of her lofty masts she was a stately and majestic spectacle to their eyes. 
Josephine watched also from the balcony on her knees in prayers for the lives 
of whoever was on board. / 

‘Alas,’ said Captain Navarre, as he saw with all a seaman’s affection and 
grief his noble ship borne, still noble in her ruins, swiftly towards the spot 
where he stood impotent to save or succor. She was now within two cables 
length rising and falling with a slow and sublime progress that filled the spec 
tators with emotions of awe and fear. The discharge of cannon had ceased, for 
Henry Monteith had seen the party hurrying from the chateau to the beach 
with ropes and boards. 

4 Come, Madeline, do not fear but we shall now be saved,’ he said, lifting her 
upon the helmsman’s house. ‘If they see you they will make greater exer- 
tions for our safety.’ 

Madeline, supported by him stood upon the elevation, so as to overlook the 
bulwarks and see the group on the rocks. 

‘Oh, that my father were there, then should I be perfectly happy,’ she said. 

4 My child ! my child 1’ she heard from the land in a loud voice, as Captain 
Navarre at the same moment saw the fluttering of a white robe upon the stern, 
and knew that his daughter must be there. A wild shriek of joy replied from 
the deck and the poor maiden whom too much happiness had well nigh killed, 
fell insensible. Monteith had hardly raised her up when the hnge fabric was 
lifted unusually high by a vast billow which sinking beneath it let the wreck 
fall upon a half-sunken ledge with terrible effect. A tremendous shock con- 
vulsed her whole frame and parting amidships the forward part rolled over with 
a terrific noise, and plunging beneath the waves with all the weight of its ar- 
mament and enormous bulk, displaced a wide space in the sea, which rolling 
back over the stern parting in a towering column, poured upon it a flood of 
great depth and irresistible power. Monteith, ere he could plan escape, was 
submerged with Madeline fast held in his embrace and was carried over the 
bulwarks far beyond the wreck. His senses did not forsake him, and he strug- 
gled to reach the surface. But he had been carried down in a circle of the 
vortex made by the sinking bows, and he was nearly exhausted when at length 
he reached the top of a wave — but his burden had been torn from him — he knew 
not how ! He plunged beneath the surface again and with a heart sinking and 
with life no longer valuable re-rose alone ! Some object was borne against him 
by a wave — wet tresses were driven in his face — it was Madeline ! But he still 
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felt they must perish together as he clasped her to his heart. A few yards be- 
fore him on the rocks, he saw her distracted father held by the Marquis and 
others, lest he should plunge in to attempt to save them. Every voice was en- 
couragement, but every arm was weak to save. Suddenly a horseman dashed 
down the precipice — galloped along the ledge — a plunge — and horse and rider 
were battling the wave. 

‘ She is saved,' cried the Marquis, as Louis took her lifeless form across his 
saddle ! ‘ God save my brave son ’ 

‘ She is saved,’ echoed Josephine as she beheld this gallant act from the bal- 
cony, and saw both Henry and the maiden landed in safety upon the rock. But 
her heart beat not so thankfully as it ought, for she had heard that Madeline 
Navarre, whom she had now seen rescued from a watery grave, by Louis , was 
4 young and fair.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


Nearly opposite the Chateau de Fernay, on the English shore, there stood, 
at the time of our story, a stately country house, which commanded a wide 
prospect of the channel with a glimpse of the coast of France, and far to the 
east of the towers and battlements of Dover Castle. The morning of the day 
of the terrific tempest whose power and effect we have attempted to describe, 
and a few hours before we introduced Louise de Vernay to the reader in the 
balcony of his father’s chateau, anxiously watching for the appearance of the 
Minerve, whose loss we have recorded, a gentleman stood in the south window 
of this villa, looking abroad upon the channel. He was about forty-five years 
of age, tall and dignified in his person and carriage, and with the air of a high- 
bred English gentleman. 

A fine schooner hove in sight, when she fired a gun from a stern chaser, at 
some object out of sight behind the headland, which was instantly returned by 
a heavy cannonading from an invisible source. The shot struck the water 
around the schooner whitening the surface with paths of foam, and her fore- 
top-gallant-mast went over the side, carrying top-gallant-sail and royal with it. 
The schooner broached to, and for a moment lost her steering way, while around 
the point appeared the flying jib and then the head sails of a large English brig 
of war in full chase, and keeping up a constant firing at the schooner from her 
bow guns. The gentleman saw at once that it was a smuggler escaping from 
a King’s cruiser. He became intensely interested in the exciting scene and 
looked with admiration at the smuggler as recovering from the momentary 
effect of losing his fore-top-gallant-sail, he continued on his course, gallantly 
returning the fire of his pursuer. 

4 There was a good shot,’ suddenly cried the English gentleman, as a ball 
from the schooner’s stern struck the heel of the brig’s bow-sprit and carried it 
away, leaving both her jibs flying loose to the winds. The brig instantly yawn- 
ed, the helmsman lost all command of her, and before the braces could be man- 
ned to bring the other sails to aid her steering way, she fell off broadside to the 
schooner. 

‘ It is unfortunate ! The fellow will now escape,’ said the gentleman. * Ah, 
the brig is unmanageable, and there is the Backbone reef within half a cable’s 
length of her, and she is driving right upon it ! They’ve brought her up ! No ; 
there goes another gun from the smuggler, and — oh God ! the shot has pene- 
trated her magazine,’ suddenly cried the gentleman clasping his hands together, 
and nearly falling to the floor. 

With an explosion that was felt many miles inland, the cruiser blew up, fill- 
ing the air with a dark volcano-like discharge of fragments of the brig, fire, 
smoke and human bodies. High and wide they ascended, and then falling on 
eyery side into the water, all was still. The surface of the water was covered 
with innumerable objects and the atmosphere sulphurous and murky with smoke. 
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These were all that met hi « eyes when he looked a second time. Where a mo- 
ment before he had seen a stately brig of war, now none was visible. 

The schooner immediately run up at her mast-head a green flag, and firing a 
gun, instead of putting out to sea to secure her escape so singularly favored, 
altered her course suddenly, and stood in towards the shore. The gentleman 
from the villa watched her at first with surprise, and then with a look of painful 
suspicion and alarm. As she came nearer, his brow grew troubled, and, when 
at length he could see the device on the flag, he beat his forehead with a look 
of anguish and a cry of execration, in the mutterings of which the words, 
* brother’ and ‘outlaw,’ could be heard. He watched the schooner, and saw 
her come to, opposite the window, and a boat, containing one person besides 
four oarsmen, put off from her, and rapidly approaching the shore. The indi- 
vidual in the stern he seemed to recognize, and was overcome at once by the 
intensest alarm ; not such as would arise from fears of pillage, but the expres- 
sion ot his face showed it to be one in which the affections were the movers. 
He fled from the window and clasping his son to bis heart, took him in his arms 
and fled with him from the room. He pursued his way through a hall that ter- 
minated in a flight of steps, which he reached and ascended with his still sleep- 
ing burden. At the top of the stairs was a door, which led into a small oratory, 
which he entered. The interior was a chapel, such as formerly, and frequently 
still, were in use in the mansions of the Catholic gentlemen of England. It was 
filled with a rosy light from a stained window above the altar, yet it was dim 
and shadowy, from the heavy cornices and drapery hanging around the sides. 
It was silent as the tomb. The father threw himself upon his knees before the 
altar, and offered up a short prayer for the safety of his son the heir of his name 
and house — his only born and beloved child ! The boy still slept on his father’s 
bosom. Not the earthquake like explosion of the cruiser, the cry of anguish of 
his father on seeing the device upon the smuggler’s flag, nor the hurried motion 
of his strange and sudden flight with him in his arms, had wakened him from 
the deep sleep into which invalids so often fall; as if the senses in extreme de- 
bility were less alive to external infirmities. 

The father then rose from his knees and laid the sleeping boy upon a velvet 
cassock beside it, kissed his cheek, and stood up to listen. The door of the ora- 
tory by which he had entered, he had closed and barred. He was in a corner 
tower of the building, and was in the securest part of the massive pile. There- 
fore, he had fled hither for refuge. But wherefore? Had he not numerous 
retainers in his household within call? Why then, should he fly thus timidly 
from the occupants of a small boat ? 

The history of a few years prior to this period will explain. Sir Walter Hor- 
sley was the father of the gentleman now introduced to the reader, the grand- 
father of the boy Walter, for whom he has exhibited such extraordinary solici- 
tude. Old Sir Walter was descended from a Roman Catholic general, who dis- 
tinguished himself in the service of the * Bloody Mary,’ and from whom he re- 
ceived knighthood, and the gift of a fine domain. His descendant, Sir Walter, 
married the daughter of an Irish baronet, who presented him with twin 
boys, and in giving them life, gave up her own. The boys grew up 
together, and were greatly attached the one to the other, and a delightfal affec- 
tion marked all their intercourse. Sir Walter was proud of them, and resolved 
to set aside the law of primogeniture — for Ralph was a few minutes older than 
Edward — and divided his estate between them. In disposition, these twins 
were very dissimilar. Edward was docile, and had a kindly feeling towards 
every thing that had life. Ralph was bold, combative, and at times, vindictive. 
At the age of twelve they were sent to Eton, where one won all hearts by his 
amiable and noble points of character, and the other made himself unpopular by 
his overbearing pride and impatience of spirit. The same effects followed them 
through Oxford, Edward leaving the halls with the friendship of aU who had 
known him, Ralph only remembered for his haughtiness and viciousnese of char- 
acter, love for pleasure, reckless career of expensive dissipation. Tet in their 
intercourse with each other, these two young men were all afiection and love, 
and neither knew a fault in the other. Edward, had been a hundred times 
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Ralph's champion, both with blows and words of eloquence, though Ralph had 
few occasions to show his own ready spirit to act in defence of his brother’s 
name or fame. 

At length at the age of twenty-three, they returned to Horseley Hall to en- 
ter upon life. Sir Walter was not long in discovering and appreciating the 
differences of character in his two sons. He loved them both, but Edward shar- 
ed the profoundest place in his affection. He admired the bold character and 
lofty independent spirit which Ralph exhibited, but he loved the gentleT quali- 
ties of his brother. The two young men had been at home nearly a year, Ed- 
ward passing his time principally in the library among the treasures of science 
and philosophy, occasionally visiting London to select rare and new books, and 
for the purpose of enjoying the society of the learned and eminent men of the 
kingdom. Ralph on the other hand, devoted himself to the sports of the field 
and the society of men of pleasure. He was also attached from boyhood to the 
water, and had always been remarkable for his venturesome spirit as a boatman ; 
having at the age of seventeen crossed the channel alone, in a small sail boat 
which his father had given him. He now divided his time between his horses 
and hounds, and a beautiful yacht, of a hundred and twenty tons, which rode at 
anchor beneath the cliff, when he was not coasting in her. He called her ‘l he 
Steel Arrow j* an arrow of steal being the crest of the Horsley coat of arms. 
This device he also displayed upon a flag, with a green ground, at her peak. 

Thus Ralph Horsley gave himself up to pleasure and dissipation, spending 
far more than his allowed income. At length his expenses became so great 
from heavy losses on the turf and at the faro table, that he was forced to mort- 
gage his yacht and horses to raise money to meet them. When extracted from 
these embarrassments he speedily fell into others, when fearing to draw on his 
father and brother’s liberality, both of whom had from time to time advanced 
him money, he forged his father’s acceptance and also afterwards that of Ed- 
ward’s to large amounts. For some time his crime was undiscovered, and he 
hoped, to keep it so by winning enough at betting to take up the bills before they 
should be presented to his father — the delusive hope of all who are tempted to 
commit this crime. But fortune did not favor him and the acceptances were 
presented to Sir Walter and Edward and pronounced forgeries. They however 
did not expose the crime of the brother and son to the Bank but paid them in 
silence, assuming the signature, thus hoping to shield from ignominy their proud 
family name, and by this indulgence win Ralph to virtue and honor. 

He expressed his gratitude for this clemency when his surprise on hearing of 
it had subsided and promised them both they should never hear again of his de- 
parture from integrity. Ralph Horsley, however, was too fondly wedded to his 
pleasures and vices to be broken from them by a mere passing promise based 
on no reformation of the heart of principle. Rejoiced at his escape from expo- 
sure (though he had from the first secretly believed his father and Edward would 
not expose him,) he now plunged more deeply into bis dissipations. Soon the 
same difficulties, he had resorted to forging to escape from, became his lotagain, 
and as ne found writing his father’s and brother’s name a very easy and brief 
affair, — a mere scratch of the ppn — he did not hesitate to forge them a second 
time, as might have been foreseen. They were at short date and he was unable 
to meet them and was forced to let them be presented to those whose name he 
he had forged. The sums were very large and Sir Walter after his surprise, 
grief and indignation would let him speak, unable to pay them, openly pronoun- 
ced them ‘forgeries.’ Edward did all in his power— offered to his father to 
make every sacrifice to save the exposure of his brother, but all in vain. He 
was forced to confess tbe draft on himself a forgery or screen his brother by a 
falsehood. The bank officer after his astonishment was over, said he disliked 
to prosecute and would take Sir Walter and Edward’s first acceptance at a long 
date instead of the money and keep the affair a secret. To this, at Edward*® 
earnest entreaty, Sir Walter consented ; the bills were jointly given and the 
banker returned to them the forged name which bore testimony to the crime 
that had been committed. Edward consigned the papers instantly to the flames, 
and, with a heavy heart mourned over his brother’s direliction from tbe path® 
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of honor, he sought his library in his books to forget his sorrow and disgrace. 
Sir Walter, however, in whose breast anger, shauie, and grief were mingled 
j(br his guilty son, returned to his chamber and sending.for his legal adviser 
made his will, devising all his estate, real and person, to 4 his well beloved son 
Edward,’ and cutting off Ralph with a shilling. 

Ralph kept himself secreted until he knew that his father had settled with 
the banker and that he he had nothing to fear, and then made his appearance at 
home with great show of penitence and contrition? — well-acted remorse. This 
produced no effect upon Sir Walter, who treated him with cold civility only; 
but it touched Edward's more sensitive nature and he forgave him all his errors 
so far as they affected himself, restored him to his confidence and affection, and 
loaned him one thousand pounds ‘to prevent the necessity of resorting to dis- 
honest means of replenishing his purse.’ 

At length Sir Walter Horseley grew sick unto death, for the conduct of his 
son daily preyed upon his heart and dried up the springs of life. He died and 
was placed in the tombs of his father’s beneath the chancel in the little chapel 
of the tower. Ralph was present at the ceremony of interment and retired with 
Edward and the witnesses and others allied to the family to hear the will read ; 
all present (including the twins themselves) except those who drew it up and 
witnessed it, believed that it was only the decision, in writing, of Sir Walter’s 
well known and repeatedly expressed intention to divide Horsley manor equal- 
ly between his two sons, though Ralph was the eldest twin. 

Ralph's indignant surprise — his fierce wrath may easily be conceived when 
the brief will was read by the solicitor and the full intention of the deceased 
testator known. For a few moments he was silent with rage, shame and disap- 
pointment. He then strode up to the lawyer, and snatching the will from his 
hands keenly examined his father’s signature which he had given such proof of 
being familiar with. It was Sir Walter’s writing. He then cast the will in the 
face of the solicitor and strode fiercely towards Edward. 

4 Sir, this is your doings !’ he said in a loud menacing tone, 4 you set him up 
to this. Sir Walter never would have disinherited me for such a womanly spir- 
ited, book worm as you afe- I despise you ! 1 hate you ! I have only pretend- 

ed to love you that I might use vou. So, Sir , Edward Horsley ; you shall rue 
this day, nor long enjoy honors so basely won.’ 

4 Brother,’ said Edward calmly, after desiring the rest to quit the room, 1 1 
am as greatly surprised as you are, at this reading of the will. I have done you 
no wrong, I wish you no wrong. You may have the estate — if you give me but 
my books. The title 1 would give you also if I could divest myself of it, but as 
it descends by a peculiar law with the estate, I must wear it.’ 

1 You add insult to wrong, sir ! you would make me the offer of being your 
tenant at will ; a sort of overseer of your estates, while you enjoy all the digni- 
ties and honors ! No, sir ! you have by art and duplicity won from me my her- 
itage. Keep it.’ 

4 This quarrel is deeply painful to me brother. Can nothing move you to 
make peace ?’ 

Ralph remained standing a few mements in de$p thought and then said — 

‘There is no help for it. It is done. I must have money in some way! know 
you that I am secretly married to an Earl's daughter ! I have a daughter three 
years old. We must live and cannot do it without money. Mortgageyoures- 
tates and raise for me fifty thousand pounds, and I will let you enjoy your ill- 
got patrimony.’ 

* It shall be done to-morrow, brother, if the money can he raised,' answered 
Edward promptly, arid offering his hand, which Ralph took coldly and then 
walked moodily away from him, to gaze upon his mortgaged yacht, which lay 
anchored beneath the window. 

In a few days the mortgage was effected, and the fifty thousand pounds paid 
by Edward over to his brother ; who then took leave of him saying that he was 
going to reside on the continent until the death of his wife’s father, when for- 
tune would again smile on him.’ 

1 Never, brother, while honor and virtue frown upon you,’ answered Edward 
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kindly, but with dignity. 4 Farewell, and may heaven bless you, and restore 
you to honor and usefulness.’ 

Ralph took no notice of his brother’s words save by suffering a proud expres- 
sion of scorn to settle upon his lip, as he parted from him to meet him no more 
for years. Sir Edward’s grief at his drparture — for with all his errors, he was 
deeply attached to him — was considerably modified, by receiving soon after a 
line from a banker, notifying him that his acceptance for five thousand pounds, 
in favor of hie brother Ralph Horsley, was shortly due: accompanying which 
note, was another, addressed to him as the representative of Sir Walter Horse- 
ly, notifying him of the near maturity of a bill, endorsed by Sir Walter, in favor 
of his son Ralph, for the sum of nine thousand pounds. 

Sir Edward paid these bills by making great sacrifice knowing they would 
be the last from this source. About two years afterwards, he married the 
daughter of a neighboring baronet, who, the following year, presented him with 
a fine son, whom he named Walter, after his father. By the time Walter had 
reached his eighth year, his father had cleared the estate he looked forward for 
him to inherit, from the heavy incumbrance of Ralph’s forged bills, and of the 
mortgage of fifty thousand pounds in his behalf. During all this time, he had 
no certain word of his brother, though rumors reached him of a nature, which 
led him to fear he had added to the crime of forgery, wickedness of a deeper 
and grosser character. 

Young Walter at length reached his thirteenth year, when his father was 
satisfied that deeply laid plans were in operation from some unseen source, to 
deprive him of his son. Once he had been carried off by a Gipsey man and 
woman, and rescued in time. Once he had been decoyed from his attendant, 
and would have been taken off in a boat, but for his loud cries, and the appear- 
ance of the latter with aid, his shouts fortunately brought to the spot. A third 
time his sleeping apartment had been invaded and his bed, from which he had 
that night chanced to sleep, turned down and examined by a man, whom his 
attendant distinctly saw from his own couch, but was too greatly teriified to 
move or to speak until he moved away muttering words of disappointment. — 
Other incidents occurred which led the parent to see that if he would not be 
childless, he must watch over the child’s safety every moment. His mother, 
Lady Horsely, at length became so anxious and nervous, that her health suf- 
fered, and after lingering a long time in consumption, she died. Sir Edward’s 
whole soul was now absorbed in his child, and he gave himself up to his pro- 
tection. Young Walter, himself v from being a bold, fearless and spirited lad, 
caught the infection of fear, and grew nervous and timid, and his father saw 
with anguish, that his health was suffering. 

He re tched his fourteenth year, aud for several months there having been no 
further occurrence of an alarming nature, the vigilance with which he was 
Watched over, had somewhat abated, and he was permitted to walk upon the 
beach in front of the dwelling, with two attendants well armed. One morning 
a fishing boat, which they had been watching, dancing over the waves came 
near to the land where they were standing. In the boat was an old woman and 
a boy. The woman got out and approached them with a basket on her arm. — 
One of the attendants asked her if she had fresh fish, when she came up to 
them and opened her basket. It contained a large boquet of flowers. 

* I am not a fish woman, but a flower woman from the other coast,’ she an- 
swered with a foreign accent. 4 1 bring my French flowers to Dover. You 
have none like them in England. Will my lord purchase ?’ she asked glancing 
towards the Hall, and then fixing a keen and peculiar gaze upon the boy’s face. 

4 1 will buy, woman,’ said Walter, admiring the flowers. ‘My father doesn’t 
care for flowers, and I love them.’ 

4 Are you my lord’s son ?’ she asked in a careless tone, evidently assumed, to 
conceal the sudden joy that sparkled in her dark eves. 

4 Yes, if you call Sir Edward Horsely ‘my lord’,’ said Walter smiling. — 
4 What do you ask for this fine, large boquet ?’ 

‘ It is twelve francs.’ 
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* 1 think it dear ; but I will purchase it,’ said Walter. * But what is that 
beautiful plant in the little vase with the scarlet flower ?’ 

4 That 1 have brought to make a present ol' to whoever bought my boquet. — 
It is yours. If you smell the flower every morning with the dew upon it, It 
will restore health io the invalid and impart its own hues to the cheek.’ 

4 Then it is more valuable than all. You shall be paid for it.’ 

4 No. I sell you the boquet and give you this. It is a simple flower and of 
little value. I see your cheek is pale and I hope it will restore you to health. 1 

Thus speaking the woman took her leave, saying to herself, ‘I have done 
mine errand quickly, for tortune has most kindly favored me. This flower will 
insure success.’ She got into her boat, the boy set the sail, and steered along 
the land towards Dover; but when the boat had got out of sight behind the 
headland, she took her way across the rippled waters of the channel in the di- 
rection of the French coast. 

Walter placed the flower in his window, and each morning had inhaled its 
pleasant fragrance. Instead of returning health, he grew each day more and 
more ill, while his face became scarlet with a hot fever. Sir Edward at length 
was informed about the flower, which Walter had kept from him, hoping soon 
to surprise him with full and vigorous health. He instantly sent for it and 
knew at once that his child had been poisoned. It was the utoe lily — a plant 
of the most subtile poison, found, though rarely, in Auvergne. To inhale its 
odor is noxious to human life, and if repeated, often destroy it. 

The poison had taken possession of the youthful victim‘s system. Delirium 
followed the earlier symptoms, and for several weeks Walter’s life hung upon a 
thread. Medical skill and the careful nursing of his father, subdued the dis- 
ease, and he became slowly convalescent. But it was found that the poison 
had effected his joints and limbs, and that he was unable to walk when he got 
up. His legs were distorted from their symmetry and drew up, and his shoul- 
ders grew deformed. He had become a cripple purchasing life at the expense 
of deformity. Slowly, however, did his health improve, and it was plain that 
he never again would be well though he might live for years. With what ten- 
derness — what intense affection and benevolent sympathy did Sir Edward 
watch by his son day and night. He never left him. His place was forever 
by his side, and in his was his own life wrapped up. 

Such was the state of affairs up to the morning that we have introduced Sir 
Edward Horseley to the reader, gazing from his library window's upon the wa- 
ters of the channel, and subsequently flying on the approach of a boat, with a 
strange alarm for shelter to the oratory, bearing his son in his arms. 

He now looked around the chapel with an anxious and bitter glance. In his 
hand he held his side sword which he never went without. His whole attitude 
was that of fear, expectation and desperate resolution. 

4 No, if it be he — he can never enter here. I have made this holy place a 
sanctuary, and if the fear of sacrilege will not keep him out, bolts and bars 
will. Could it have been my brother? I thought 1 recognized his form even 
after seventeen years absence. He alone would carry the device of the Steel 
Arrow. I have learned too surely that he has taken to the seas against the rev- 
enue, and is now a lawless chief of desperate smugglers, himself the wicked- 
est of them all. i have feared this visit, I have been expecting him daily since 
he left me, and now he has come. I could not mistake that tall form which I 
used once to admire and take pride in as he was my twin brother. Alas, for 
the days when we loved each other — when he was dear to me as my own soul. 
Bnt now be has only my pity, and inspires me with horror. Crime has made a 
wide gulf between us, as it will do in the next world between the evil and the 
good. My suspicions have long told me that he is the author of my child’s at- 
tempted abduction and assassination. Horror that a brother should seek the 
life of a brother’s child. Does he hope by his death to become inheritor of 
these estates ? then my death must also follow. Oh, God, can a brother lift his 
hand against a twin brother ?’ 

4 Wert thou seven times my brother, Edward Horseley, I would lift my hand 
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against thee, if you stood between me and my desires,’ said a deep, vindictive 
voice near him. 

Sir Edward startled at the sound of the well known and terrible voice, and 
with a cry of wild alarm caught up his son in his arms and stood with his drawn 
sword upon hi9 defence. There was a desperate determination in his eyes and 
attitude. Ralph Horsely, who was now, a tall, stout, dark complexioned man, 
in seaman’s dress, armed with pistols and a short sword, gazed upon his broth- 
er a few moments as if observing the change in his appearance, and then said 
in a careless, half-laughing, though coarse tone, 

* Well, brother, you have something changed in sixteen years ; and so have 
I ! You have always stood in my way, and this moment hold my titles and 
estates. I have come for both of them.’ 

4 Monster ! you take them both with my life,’ cried Sir Edward, shuddering, 
yet wanting nothing in the courage and firmness the moment called for. 

‘Thy life I want not now. It that brat be removed, whom I take to be thy 
son, I am content. I have a daughter 1 would marry and have a fancy to give 
her Horsely Hall as her portion.’ 

4 This boy is the true heir before Heaven, and no earthly power shall make 
me resign his sacred right.’ 

4 Thy boy stands in my way.’ 

4 He is my son, and the true heir of Horsely. Harm him not, brother ! You 
have sought his life thrice f Oh, think not of pursuing that life farther, which 
has been miraculously spared.’ 

* He shall die. If Heaven will save him let her make another miracle in his 
behalf.’ 

* Demon ! brother ! stand off!’ cried Sir Edward, as his brother approached 
him menacingly, to seize the poor boy who had awakened to all the terrors of 
his situation. 

The muscular strength of the smuggler was too great for that of Sir Edward, 
who with natural repugnance at taking his brother’s life, let him draw near till 
within his sword guard, which he beat to the ground, and then wrested the boy 
from his grasp. 

4 Spare, oh ! spare his life, and 1 will surrender to you all — titles, estates and 
all ! Nay, 1 will enter a monastery for life. You shall never hear of me more. 
Spare, oh spare, brother !’ he cried in agony and anguish, as Ralph, after sus- 
pending the boy over the low altar a moment, laid him upon it, and held his 
short sword to his breast. Walter had fainted and lay insensible like a Iamb 
waiting the sacrifice. 

4 He shall die V answered the smuggler, fiercely. ‘I will have my rights 
back again. I have tried secretly to get his life without success long enough; 
I will now ensure it. He dies. 

* Then God forgive me ! die thyself,' cried Sir Edward, striking his glittering 
sword at his heart. The blade encountered a mailed skirt, and bending, broke 
to the hilt in his grasp. With a loud laugh the outlaw brought the point of the 
sword close to the boy’s heart. 4 Save his life and take mine! oh,, spare him 
brother ; Let him live and I will die !’ cried the agonized father. ‘Remember 
the place ! It is holy.’ 

‘ So much the better.’ v 

‘ It is an altar of God upon which you have Iain him.’ 

4 So much the better for a sacrifice. Hedies!' 

The sword of the assassin was raised above his bead high in the air — Sir Ed- 
ward sprung at the same instant upon the altar, and covering his son’s heart 
with his own, the sword of the fraticide penetrated the living bodies both of 
father and son at one blow ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 


We have seen the beautiful and heroic Madeline Navarre rescued from the 
waves, after the los 9 of the line-of-battle ship, by Louis de Fernay. We have 
also seen the effect of transient jealousy it produced upon his fair cousin, the 
Countess Josephine, who witnessed his gallant conduct from a window of the 
chateau; for she had heard that the rescued maiden was ‘young and fair.’ 

With joy thalexpressed itself in tears, the grateful Captain Navarre clasped 
his recovered child to his heart, and overwhelmed Louis with thanks for pre- 
serving her life. Henry Monteith also grasped Louis’ hand, and gratefully 
thanked him for his assistance, instead of showing that reserve, which lovers 
often do, towards another young man who aids them in rescuing their lady 
love in a time of peril Madeline was borne insensible to the chateau, her al- 
most lifeless form attended by her father, who forgot not to take Monteith’s 
hand, and ask his forgiveness for his severity towards him. 

‘ Young man,’ he said to him as they climbed the rocks to the mansion, ‘you 
have been instrumental in preserving to me my only daughter ; if she recovers 
and does not say nay, she shall be yours, as none can be more worthy of her.' 
Henry returned the grasp of his hand with feelings of pride and happiness, and 
fervently prayed that the lovely girl they were bearing to the chateau might 
live to bless him. Louis, in the meanwhile, remained to watch the motions of 
the schooner, which he had discovered in the offing, and which was now lying 
too, nearly abreast the smuggler’s cave. He thought he saw a boat putting on* 
from her and pulling in towards the land, and after watching a few seconds, the 
gleam of moonshine upon a range of lifting and falling oars, convinced him 
that he was not mistaken. Springing into his saddle, he spurred his trusty 
horse, still reeking with sea-water, towards the cavern. He felt a deep inter- 
est in the man he saw there, Lan-iranc, whom he knew to be a leader of a dar- 
ing horde that had for years infested the French coast. He also desired 10 know 
who sailed in the rakish sehooner that lay rocking upon the undulating sea like 
a snowy gull riding upon the waves. Leaving him on his way to the vicinity 
of the. cavern, where he expected the boat to land, we will return to the cha- 
teau. 

Madeline has been borne to the chamber of the Countess Josephine — medical 
aid had arrived from Calais — and every means that affection and skill could 
command, was employed to affect her restoration. But the pulse of life, which 
had grown fainter each hour, at length ceased its scarcely perceptible vibra- 
tions, and tire lovely Madeline Navarre lay, in the presence of weeping friends 
and silent spectators, a corpse, lovely in the marble of death ! 

Her lather gazed upon her awhile in speechless grief, kissed her cold fore- 
head and senseless lips, and left the chamber to indulge his sorrow alone. Hen- 
ry Monteith was left alone with her! He knelt beside her inanimate form, and, 
with her hand clasped in his, he bent his forehead upon them thus grasped, and 
wept like a child. At length he became calm and realized the vastness of his 
misfortune ! He paced the chamber long in agony and grief, at times approach- 
ing her body and addressing her in the language of eloquent despair; at oth- 
ers, kneeling beside her, seemingly as inanimate with his grief as she for whom 
he mourned. The morning sun darted its earliest beams into the chamber of 
death, and rested like a blessing upon the face of the corpse. It came through 
rosy stained glass, and gave to the marble hue of the countenance the Bush and 
semblance of life. 

4 My child ! she lives,’ cried Captain Navarre, entering at this moment and 
seeing this effect of the sunlight 

He rushed towards her to clasp death in his arms, and feel the chill of death 
strike to his soul from the icy lips he warmly pressed. Monteith was deeply 
affected by this scene. His heart bled for the father, and approaching him he 
spoke. 
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• Plven in death she lives,’ he said gazing upon her. 

‘My son — my son — forgive me !’ he said turning and opening his arms. 

Monteith rushed into them, and the late foes remained long and wept in each 
others embrace beside that unconscious corpse of reconciliation. 

Louis de Fernay followed the eourse of the shore until he came near the tav- 
ern where he bad met the adventure of the night before, when, dismounting 
from his horse, he fastened him to a projection of the crag, and cautiously de- 
scended to the beach. He saw through the trees, glimpses of a boat approach- 
ing with four oars, and containing two persons. He watched it till he saw it 
enter and disappear in the wild mouth of the cavern. He then made his way 
to the hut and entered with secrecy. It was, as before, silent and without an 
occupant. The door, which had been thrown down in the storrn, had been 
replaced by Lan-franc, but on trial he found that it was not secured. He 
removed it without noise and entered the passage. He proceeded to its ex- 
tremity, when he heard voices of persons approaching from the sea outlet, 
and the steps of another coming from the interior of the cave. He hastily 
drew back within one of the recesses, when Lan-franc pushed rapidly along, 
with a lantern in one hand and a pistol in the other, in the direction of the ap- 
proaching voices. He heard his greeting, and then all came towards the spot 
in which he stood, on the way to the inner chamber of the vault. 

By the side of Lan-franc, who carried the lantern, the light of which he 
turned upon his face as he conversed with him, walked a tall, dark man, with a 
face expressive of the fiercest passions. It was Ralph Horsely. His brow was 
gloomy and stern, and his tones were impatient and angry, as if something had 
displeased him. Behind him followed a lad in seaman’s jacket, and blue cap ; 
a graceful, handsome boy, with a fearless, a beautiful firm lip, almost girlish 
for its delicacy. He resembled the taller stranger sufficiently to have been his 
child. Lan-franc led them to the inner apartment of the cavern, and Louis, 
prompted by curiosity, followed unseen. 

‘This will not excuse you, sir,’ said Horsely, sternly ; * I bade you have all 
the merchandise disposed of— the money ready for my hand on my return ! Yet 
I find it all here in store, and of no more value to me now than so much of the 
bare rock. I want the money!’ 

4 1 could not prevent the storm, Captain. If the vessels which were to take 
it have been driven back, I am not to blame. The goods should have been sent 
to Calais yesterday but for what 1 told you. There is time enough to-morrow 
night.’ 

4 To-morrow night ! By the red cross of Lucifer if you prate to me longer I 
will throttle you, villain,’ said Horsely, fiercely. 4 1 have no time to wait! I 
must be on board and at sea by day-break. I can run no risk by staying here to 
wait for money. 1 have blown up a King’s cruiser, and done other deeds in the 
last twenty-four hours that will make these waters two hot for the 4 Steel Ar- 
row's’ keel a day longer. What money have you, Lan-franc.''* 

4 None.’ 

4 It is false.’ 

4 1 like not your mood,’ said Lan-franc, haughtily. 4 If you are Captain one 
side of the channel I am chief on this side. I am as well born as thyself. 1 
am not to be dictated to ! Choose better words in your speech if you would 
hold further discourse with me.’ 

4 1 am in no humor to select my words, so you must take as I give them ; r 
said Horsely, between surprise and vindictiveness, 4 Come, I must have mo- 
ney. I am going to sari for America, and give my services to the rebels. I 
must have gold, and you have it /* 

4 1 have none.’ 

4 You are a liar.’ 

4 Ha ! take that,* exclaimed Lan-franc, striking him violently in the face/ 

4 And take that , villain,’ cried Horsely, instantaneously drawing a pistol and 
discharging it at his head. The Frenchman fell dead without a struggle. — 
Horsely, with a smile of triumphant vindictiveness, returned his smoking pis- 
tol to his belt and beckoned to the lad, who had sprung forward, when Lan- 
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franc gave the blow, with a drawn stiletto, as if to avenge it. 

4 Frank.’ 

4 Sir.’ 

This is an ugly affair. Lan-franc was useful to me. But I forget 1 should 
no longer need his services, as I must fly for blowing up the cruiser.’ 

4 It is a pity he struck you, father,’ said the lad ; he has not paid too high for 
the blow even with his life. Here is that American prisoner asleep or dead, or 
the pistol should have waked him.’ 

4 Wake him with a smart blow upon the cheek.’ 

The Yankee 4 man of all work,’ and late one of the crew of 4 Capting Jemmy 
Coffin’s’ ’morphrodite brig, the 4 Fishhook,’ started to his feet on receiving the 
rough salutation of the handsome lad. He immediately recognized them, but 
was horror struck at beholding the dead body of Lan-franc. He instantly tell 
upon his knees and begged for mercy. 

4 Cease, and tell me where Lan-franc keeps his gold,’ said Horsely. 4 1 am 
going to sail forthwith for America, and if you find it, 1 will take you on board 
to your own country.’ 

This was a temptation to Zebedee Beebee, and as he had already discovered 
Lan-franc’s secret treasure deposit, he promptly conducted Horsely to the 
place. There were about twelve hundred francs in gold and silver which he 
took possession of, and then, after bidding Zebedee search the body, he de- 
parted from the cavern. 

Louis witnessed all this with varied emotions of horror, surprised and resent- 
ment. He took a dislike to Hoiseley on first beholding his visage, and now that 
he had done a deed of murder, he shuddered in his presence. The youth, on 
the other hand, had deeply interested him, inasmuch as his great beauty and pe- 
culiar grace of manner, and richness of voice, led him to suspect his sex. He 
therefore, let them pass him, and unseen followed them as far as the place of em- 
barkation, at the sea outlet of the cavern. Here the boat lay in a little inlet 
above which projected the ragged roof of the cave. Four oarsmen were waiting, 
in it for the appearance of their chief. On seeing him approach two of them 
got out and stood to receive them. Louis saw by the light of the lantern, borne 
by Zebedee, that they were armed with pistols and cutlasses. The money was 
placed in the boat by the men, and Horsely was about to step in, when Louis* 
foot unluckily loosened a stone, the noise of which attracted the quick ear of 
the smuggler. Turning round and seizing the lantern from the hand of the 
American, he rushed back into the shadow of the cavern, and before Louis 
could escape his observation he was discovered. 

4 A spy ! seize him !’ cried Horsely to his men. 

In an instant, ere he could prepare to defend himself, Louis was arrested and 
made prisoner. His sword was taken from him and he was hurried into the 
boat. 

‘Pull to the schooner, said the smuggler sternly. 4 We will then see what 
business this gentleman lias with us.’ 

It was just at the dawning of day that the boat reached the schooner. Louis 
was taken on board and conducted by Horsely’s command into the cabin under 
guard. The schooner then filled away and stood westward, as the rising sun 
gilded her sails and flashed from the Steel Arrow at her truck. 

Her course, as she passed a mile distant off against the chateau, was witness- 
ed by all its inmates ; for she had been recognized by her 4 arrowy vane,’ with 
the glass, to be the ‘Steel Arrow,’ so well known on the coast y etso seldom 
seen. 

The third day after these events, the remains of the ill-fated Madeline Nav- 
arre were consigned to a tomb beneath the Chapel de Fernay ; and a few days 
afterwards, the bereaved father and happy lover departed — the former to Calais, 
to join his late consort, the frigate, which had run before the gale, and after- 
wards with loss of her topmasts, put into this port, previous to fitting out to 
join the fleet of D'Estaing at New York. 

Henry Monteith rejoined his ship at Portsmouth, and also joined the squad- 
ron of Lord Howe on the American coast. It was, perhaps, a singular coinci* 
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dence, that Captain Navarre sailed in the frigate (of which he took command) 
from Calais on the same day that Henry Monteith sailed from Portsmouth, in 
the British frigate ‘The Thunderer,’ of which he was second lieutenant. The 
remaining scenes of our story will be laid in New York Bay and Long Island 
Sound, whither we beg our readers will have the courtesy to transfer their 
imaginations. 


CHAPTER VII. 


When the French fleet under Admiral D’Estaing arrived off New York to 
the assistance of the Americans the British fleet under Lord Howe was at an- 
chor in New York Bay. The appearance of D’Estaing was sudden, and pro- 
duced no little consternation in the English squadron. The wind, however, for 
several days was too unfavorable for D’Estaing to enter the harbor and attack 
them, and spending the time in taking soundings, he waited for an opportunity 
to sail in with his heavy force, which must have gained a complete victory over 
the British and made him master of New York. At length the eleventh day 
after his arrival off the Hook, D’Estaing weighed anchor and put his fleet in 
motion. The wind and tide ‘ says Marshall in his Life of Washington, ‘ were 
peculiarly favorable to the passage of the bar, which it was supposed he intend- 
ed to attempt. It was to the British Admiral and General a moment of awful 
expectation. The attempt, if successful, must have been attended with the loss 
of both their fleet and army ; if unfortunate, a brilliant victory, and the destruc- 
tion of the assailants, might be contemplated as its most certain consequences.’ 

The fleet stood in towards the channel, a fine frigate taking the lead, when 
all at once the frigate was seen to strike and remain fast heeling over to lee- 
ward. The remainder of the advancing vessels immediately put about and go- 
ing into the offing lay too, and sent boats to the assistance of the frigate. But 
two British sloops of war seeing her situation had already stood down towards 
her to which she surrendered, and the boats returned to the fleet, which stood 
eastward. At the next flood the frigate was got off and piloted up the harbor 
and anchored off the castle or battery point — a noble prize, and one of which 
they were not a little proud. 

We will now return to ‘The Steel Arrow’ and her prisoner, Louis de Fer- 
nay. He had remained an hour under guard in one of the state rooms of the 
schooner, reflecting upon his folly in suffering his curiosity and an undefinable 
interest in the handsome smuggler’s lad, to lead him to sacrifice his personal 
liberty, if not peril his life. He knew from the motions of the schooner, that 
she was rapidly moving through the water, and that a few hours would bear 
him far from the French Coast, and the shores of Europe. He felt that he was 
destined to be conveyed a prisoner to the Americans unless the schooner should 
fall into the hands of cruisers. 

4 You seem moody, sir,’ said Horsely, suddenly speaking, having, sometimes 
since silently entered the cabin, 

4 I am a prisoner, which methinks affords slight room for looking pleased,’ 
answered Louis. 

‘ You were a spy. Who are you ?’ 

4 Louis de Fernay.’ 

4 The son of the Marquis ? ’ 

4 The same.’ 

4 Then this accounts for your being in the neighborhood of the cave. But 
how did you discover it ?’ 

Louis iniormed him of the particulars of his first entrance into the hut, al- 
ready known to the reader, and to which Horsely listened with surprise and in- 
terest. 4 And so your re-appearance there this morning was only from curi- 
osity ?’ 
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* Yes.’ 

4 It is doubtless so. You are in the French marine. I am short of hands and 
want an officer. I believe your words and will give you your liberty till we 
reach New York if you will act as second officer on the passage.’ 

4 1 prefer returning to France. Land me at the nearest port, and I will pay 
you five hundred francs.’ 

* It is a great temptation — but it is worth my head to venture back. You 
must go on with me. It is your own choice to go in irons or as my second of- 
ficer.’ 

4 1 go in irons then,’ answered Louis, haughtily. 

4 You shall have your choice,’ said Horsely, savagely; 4 Ho, there! bring 
irons and place the prisoner in the wardroom.’ 

The passage across the Atlantic had been half made, when bnenight inater- 
rific storm, the first officer was washed overboard with two of the watch. Horse- 
ly came below and removing the irons from Louis’ limbs, told him that his aid 
as a seaman, and as a man were required on deck. 

4 So that I do not do service as your officer 1 will willingly help,’ he replied, 
and followed him to the deck. Here all was confusion and dismay; and the 
winds and waves, the roar of the thunder and the darting of the forked light- 
nihg were terrific. The schooner had sprung the heel of her mainmast and was 
laboring heavily. — He applied all his skill and energies to the duties he saw the 
imminent danger called for, and his coolness and knowledge at once restored 
the confidence of the men. The storm terminated at sunrise and Horsely com- 
ing to Louis offered his hand and told him he believed he was indebted to him 
for the safety of his vessel. 4 From this moment you are free. If you see fit to 
do duty as first officer in any emergency, the post is vacant.’ 

4 1 shall cheerfully do all in my power for the safety of the schooner while I 
am on board, as well as for the preservation of the lives of those who sail in her,’ 
answered Louis, quietly. And from thatday he was regularly on deck, taking 
command of the starboard watch. 

During the time he had been a prisoner Ihe young lad, who seemed to be a 
clerk and private attendant of Horsely, frequently showed his sympathy for 
him by sending him books, delicacies from the table and getting for him the 
occasional privilege of walking on deck to breathe the air. In him Louis be- 
came deeply interested, and felt grateful for his attentions. But he was never 
visited by him in the ward-room nor addressed by him when on deck in his 
chains ; but the youth observed a singular diffidence in his presence and show- 
ed a desire to be unnoticed. Louis could not discover that he did any duty on 
board except what was voluntary; that he never went forward ; and that his 
favorite place was at the helm. 

The third day after the storm Horsely was in his birth, it being his watch be- 
low. Louis was pacing the quarter deck of the schooner which was running 
under easy sail N.N. W. The youth was at the helm when Louis came on deck 
and still retained it, sending the relief forward. Our hero stopped by the young 
steersman and addressed him for the first time in his life. The face of the youth 
was instantly overspread with a blush — his eyes drooped before his gaze and 
his chest heaved, while such was his confusion, that he forgot his duty and let 
the vessel come up to the wind till her sails shivered. Louis caught the helm, 
smiled at his embarrassment and putting the vessel on her course again, was 
about to resign it to him when he abruptly left the deck and descended into the 
cabin, leaving Louis fully confirmed in his suspicions that she was a woman 
and a very beautiful one too. He now resolved to learn her history, by deli- 
cately drawing her out into conversation. She had made a deep impression 
upon his imagination and promised to make a deeper one upon his he°rt. That 
evening upon the moonlit deck he stood beside her and told his discovery of her 
sex and the interest lie took in her. After her embarrassment was over she 
yielded to his solicitations and narrated her history. We can only give its brief 
outline. 

Ralph Horsely had clandestinely married the only daughter of the Earl of 
■ , as we have already intimated in a previous chapter. By her he had a 
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daughter whose birth the mother (broken hearted by the discovery of her hus- 
band’s dissolute and abandoned character) did not long survive. Jealous lest 
his child who was the only heir to the Earl, should be taken from him, 
Horsely, determined to keep it always in his sight until the death of the 
Earl should call for the true heir, when he intented to present her with her 
claims and profit by her accession to titles and wealth. He, soon found in his 
lawless life that her sex would be an obstacle to his keeping her in his sight, 
and he resolved on the expedient when she was in her fifth year, of putting her 
in boy’s costume. This he did so; and up to the period we now see her a fine 
dark haired, brown cheeked girl of seventeen she had been constantly his com- 
panion as hris son. He did not, however, neglect the feminine education her 
future position in society might render necessary ; but being an educated man 
himself, he directed her studies in the leisure moments of his wild life, found 
her books, and cultivated her tastes. She, was, therefore, but little less a wo- 
man for her male costume. This is the outline of her story, not as Louis heard 
it but as it becomes us to give to the reader. She knew now nothing of her 
father’s motive ; but believed that to preserve her life troin an uncle who sought 
it, he kept her in this disguise. 

Louis found her intelligent, full of warm impulses, merry hearted and delight- 
fully ignorant of the world. He was surprised at her modesty and softness of 
manners and Buffered himself to be led captive by her gazelle-like eyes. 

A few days passed and they had secretly from the father, met on deck, and 
let love do its own work of mischief in their young hearts. Before the 4 Steel 
Arrow * reached soundings on the American shore off Block Island, the be- 
witching, spirited, modest, romantic little Frank or Frances Horseley, had ex- 
changed her heart with that of the gallant Louis de Fernay. How secretly did 
the maiden keep her love from her father! 

The morning after making the land, Louis discovered ahead an extended 
fleet of ships of war bearing down. Horseley with the glass discovered that they 
carried the French flag, when he immediately run up that of the rebel States. 
Louis’ heart beat on seeing shins of his own land and he almost wished tbe re- 
fugee smuggler might be captured. But he thought of leaving his fair daughter 
and he put the helm two points to windward to give them a wide birth ! 

It was D’Estaing’s fleet the day after it left the frigate Endymion grounded 
a prize to the two sloops of war. It was steering to blockade Newport and 
Long Island Sound ; the issue of which expedition is a matter of history. — 
4 The Steel Arrow ’ gave the fleet a wide windward birth and the next day un- 
der English colors passed the Hook and took a pilot up the harbor of New 
York. Horseley represented to the pilot himself as a letter of marque, who in 
his turn gave him all the current intelligence of the day. The French frigate 
he pointed out to them anchored above the sloops of war, *nd Louis felt his cheek 
burn with shame as the flag of England floating above that of France met his eye. 

‘Oh, that I had the power to recapture her,’ he said with animation to Horse- 
ley who stood beside him. 4 I have sailed in her and know all her officers. — 
She was the corisort of Le Minerve which was lost in the gale in the channel. — 
She is the best appointed vessel in the French Navy, and the fastest 6ailer. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Horsely seemed to reflect deeply a few moments and then said to him ; *1 
have a plan that will do this thing. I am an Englishman, but my country 
and I for the present are at issue. You have expressed your surprise to see 
me run into this harbor so openly under the English flag, but I have always 
done bold acts without looking to the issue — trusting for this to circumstances! 
These circumstance are now at hand to guide me. Ho, Sii Pilot what British 
officer is in command of the prize ?’ 

4 Captain Howell Peyton.’ 

4 That is he. Lay me alongside of the frigate 1 have despaches for him. Nay, 
your knowledge of the channel is not so good as mine,’ he cried, seizing the 
helm and putting the schooner away from a dangerous shoal. 

• You seem to know the harbor, sir,’ said Louis to Horsely. 

4 Yes. I have in the last seventeen years been thrice to this port ; and the 
last time escaped from an English brig by adventuring the passage of Hurl-gate. 
I safely passed through it, while my pursuer ran upon the rocks and was lost. — 
I could take it again at a venture.’ 

‘ What is your plan in boarding the frigate ?’ 

4 I have none except that circumstances may furnish. Pledge me your word 
of honor that my character and that of my vessel s hall not be made known 
through you, and 1 will pledge myself to restore your frigate to the French 
marine.’ 

Louis gave the desired pledge. The schooner was now a league from the 
Battery and fleet, slowly sailing towards the French frigate. Horsely went be- 
low and Louis took his stand by Frances. She told him she remembered well 
her father’s escape through the Hurl-gate ; that she stood beside him at the 
time, and herself pointed out the dangerous spots he should avoid ; and in one 
instance by suddenly seizing the helm she saved the schooner from being 
dashed upon a sharp rock. ‘I believe,’ she added, ‘I could steer a vessel 
through myself without assistance, my memory of it is so vivid.* 

Horsely, in half an hour afterwards, re-appeared on deck with several pack- 
ages, neatly done up in Admiralty package paper, with tape and seals affixed. 
He handed them with a peculiar smile to Louis, who read with surprise the ad- 
dresses to 

4 Captain Howell Peyton , Royal Navy, fyc. fyc. 

By the hands of Capt. Walter Ousley. 

To be safely and speedily delivered .’ 

4 What means this ?’ 

* That these will get me *n introduction on board the prize.’ 

4 And then ?’ * 

4 1 shall, as ever, be guided by circumstances.’ 

4 You will assuredly be detected as an imposter.’ 

4 No.’ 

4 You have extraordinary confidence.’ 

4 Confidence is success.’ 
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The Steel Arrow, under her English flag was laid along side the prize, and 
( Horsely, in full captain’s uniform, got into his boat and went on board, accom- 
panied by his daughter. He was received at the gang way with the usual hon- 
ois and introduced to Captain Peyton, and by him conducted into his cabin. — 
Here he presented his forged despatches, which were artfully directed within to 
Lord Howe, a line merely being written to Capt. Peyton, desiring him to place 
them in Lord Howe’s own hands. Captain Peyton immediately ordered his gig 
to proceed to Howe’s flag-ship, which lay four miles distant, leaving the soi 
distant Captain Walter Ousley to the courtesy of his first lieutenant. 

4 Your schooner is a beautiful model,’ 6aid Capt. Peyton, as he went over the 
side into his gig. 4 Hadn’t you best anchor. She seems to be uneasy under 
her topsail, and the wind is pushing from the southwest.’ 

4 Thank you; I shall drop anchor higher up. I will remain here on board 
the prize till you return, if you get back by sun-down, as 1 should like to look 
through her.’ 

4 If J should not return you will find my state-room at your service, Captain. 
I hope these despatches are of the importance you suppose they are. It will be 
great news to Howe.’ 

Thus speaking the English captain left his vessel and pulled for the flag ship, 
obeying, as he believed, written orders from the admiralty. 

Horseley, triumphant in the success thus far of his stratagem, now turned to 
the first lieutenant and said he should like to see the ship and visit the prison- 
ers 

From Captain Peyton he had learned that there were now on board three 
hundred and twenty French sailors; aud also two or three lieutenants and five 
midshipmen in deck-horde ; the remainder having been transferred to other 
ships. That the English force consisted of three lieutenants and six midship- 
men, and a marine guard of thirty-five men. 

Conducted by the officer, whom he ascertained understood no French, the 
* wily Horsely passed from one part of the frigate to another ; now and then ad- 
dressing, in a low tone, a few words unheard to the officers and^ men, the pur- 
port of which was : 

4 Precisely at four bells you will find the fore and main hatches unfastened, 
and the bulk-head doors open into the state rooms. Rise and recover your 
frigate. Every man of you fly to his usual post and get her under sail. The 
cables shall be cut beforehand. You will find me at the helm. Do your duty, 
and I, who am a Frenchman, disguised to save you, will pilot you safely to sea. 
Tell your fellows.’ 

This was spoken to as many as twenty persons, by the deep scheming and 
talented Horsely, who spoke the French tongue like a native. The lieutenant 
did not understand, nor did he suspect treachery from a 4 British naval captain,’ 
as he believed Horsely to be — a special agent of the Admiralty sent to Howe. 
He was above suspicion, and so was allowed to converse as he chose. In the 
meanwhile all he promised to do he managed with equal tack to perform. 

It was half an hour after sunset. The evening was clear and starlit. A fine 
eight knot breeze blew freshly up the bay. The British fleet lay around at 
anchor, their lights gleamingover the water. Boats were pulling from one to 
another or to the shore. Music was heard floating from the deck of one ; 
laughter running across the water from another. Captain Peyton had not yet 
returned. All on board the Endymion was still and orderly. The Lieutenant 
and ‘Captain Ousley’ paced the deck together in conversation. The Steel Ar- 
row still rode under her back topsail a couple of fathom to windward. 

Suddenly a bell tolled from a distant ship ; then another from a frigate on the 
Endymion’s beam ; then rung out her own deep b£ll four successive times. 
Hark ! what deep sound is that like the uprising of a multitude ! The ship 
quivers with a convulsive movement of heaving life within her womb. Hark ! 
the hatches lift themselves to the astonished eyes of the British marines, and 
like a flood of human beings pour upon the decks. A volley is discharged — 
shrieks and cries of battle nil the air ! A firm but brief struggle takes place. 
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and the French are masters of their frigate. The voice of Horsely, who is at 
the head, is heard commanding. A hundred men leap into the rigging, and in 
a few minutes the ship is domed in canvas. Her head, no longer confined to 
the anchor, swings to her course, and in fifteen minutes from the time of the 
rising of the crew, the noble vessel was steering up East River, past the town. 
The Steel Arrow followed in her wake, steered by the astonished Louis, who 
followed where love led. 

On hearing the volley fired by the marines, and the noise of conflict, boats 
were despatched to the rescue, which were recalled whet it was discovered that 
she was in the hands of the French. Two frigates got underweigh in pursuit, 
and a battery opened her fire upon them. 

The frigate, with the schooner in her wake, kept gallantly on until she came 
in tne boiling entrance of the Hurl-gate, when a shot, from a sloop of war in 
chase, struck Horsely, as he stood at the helm, and instantly severed his head 
from his body ! It was a critical moment. * 

4 Who knows the channel?’ cried the French officer, Captain Navarre. 

No one answered. 

The smuggler’s daughter quit her father’s corse, and, withou a word took 
his place. There was a deep silence in the ship, broken only by the waves 
around her. Safelv, cooly, and successfully did the young helmsman pilot the 
proud frigate through this perilous pass of the seas, leaving belflnd all pursuers. 
The frigate sailed once more in smooth water, and the sailor maiden, leaving 
the helm, knelt beside her father, whom she had loved, and wept over him. 

At day-light the two vessels were abreast New Haven light, and Louis, lay- 
ing the Steel Arrow along side the escaped frigate, went on board, where he 
was welcomed by all with joy. He told his story and that of Horsely and his 
daughter. Captain Navarre said she should be a daughter to him, and inviting 
her to take the cabin, he gave up to her poor Madeline s wardrobe, which both 
he and Louis insisted she should wear. She reappeared in her female costume, 
in which, unused as she was to it, she appeared a little awkvyard, but by no 
means ungraceful. If Louis had thought her a handsome boy, he now thought 
her, notwithstanding her grief and tears for her father, a lovely girl. She re- 
mained on board the Endymion three months, a passenger, and then was mar- 
ried to Louis by the ship’s chaplain. Henry Monteith, who had been made a 
prisoner of war a few days before, and released on parole by his friends, being 
his chief groomsman. 

Subsequently, on proving her title on her return to England, Madame Fran- 
ces de Fernay, the smuggler’s daughter, became heiress of the title and Earl- 
dom of ', and also to the estate of Sir Edward Horsely, ‘to obtain which 

her father had been guilty of so great a series of sanguinary crimes. Henry 
Monteith never married — the memory of Madeline Navarre being too sacred in 
his memory to be replaced by another. Josephine de Fernay, finding that she 
had lost Louis forever, and resolved to love no other, secluded herself in a con- 
vent. Zebedee Beebe, being landed at Newport, from the Steel Arrow, arrived 
safely among his kindred, the Coffins, in Nantucket, and for many years enter- 
tained the villagers with his tales of the smugglers. 

The Steel Arrow was taken back to England, by request of Frances, whose 
attachment to it was naturally very great, and it afterwards was remodelled in- 
to a yacht, in which she and her husband, with parties of their friends, often 
took excursions upon the channel, and even crossed to the Chateau de Fernay; 
but these expeditions were more pacific than when Ralph Horsely, or 4 Black 
Ralph,’ the smuggler, commannded her. And, as she no longer carried at her 
peak the 4 Steel Arrow,’ she ceased longer, as formerly, to carry terror and ex- 
cite hostility wherever her green flag was seen floating to the breeze. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE ARMED SCHOONER. 

It was towards the close of a summery afternoon in October, 1840, that the 
U. S. schooner of war, Dolphin, was riding at anchor in the port of Key-West 
Around her were several ships' brigs and schooners which a gale of the pre- 
ceding night had driven in for shelter. One of them was the packet ship on 
which I had taken passage sixteen days before at New York for New Orleans ; 
and as she had lost her fore-topmast and received some other injuries which it 
would take some days to repair, I accepted the invitation of the lieutenant 
commanding the armed schooner to take a three days cruise with him across 
the channel to Cuba. 

I had therefore dined with him on the day in which my story opens, and was 
now his guest We were seated upon the taffrail enjoying a cigar and watch- 
ing in contemplative silence the golden sunset, which at that season in that 
latitude is ever gorgeous, when a midshipman who was idly lolling over the 
quarter gazing seaward, turned to the commander and said, 

‘ I have had my eye on that ship standin* in, sir, for some time. She acts 
queer !’ 

We followed the direction of his gaze and observed about six miles out a 
large ship under press of sail standing for the post. She had everything set she 
could carry ,studdenstails a-wing and sky-sails aloft. While we were looking 
at her she broached to, and seemed about to wear, and th6n filled away again 
and stood on. As the wind was on her quarter, her lee studden-sails were con- 
stantly flapping or else set back, while her starboard sails kept full. 

( That is the way she has been rearing and hauling, noddin’ and bobbin’ this 
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ten minutes, sir,’ said the reefer, nodding and bobbing his own head by way of 
illustration. 

The commander took his glass and placed it to his eye. For full a minute 
he looked at her steadily, and then said, 

‘ That fellow is making for harbor with his best foot foremost ; and the way 
he works his vessel I should think he was ignorant of the way to come in, and 
was feeling it as he went, yet too much in a hurry to spare an inch of his can- 
vass. He is, too, running into danger, if he did but know it if he keeps that 
course. Why in the deuce dont the fellow take in his larboard and studden- 
sails ? There is smoke and a flash ! Hark, a gun !’ 

‘ A signal for a pilot, I expect, sir,’ answered the middy. 

* They don’t call pilots that way here, Fred,’ responded the commander to 
the lad withsa smile. ‘ Besides there is one standing out after her and is now 
within two miles of her ! There goes another gun !’ 

‘ And the pilot boat has tacked and putting back to harbor !’ I said seeing 
with surprise this movement ; for I held a glass in my hand, by aid of which I 
could, see .clearly both the boat and the ship ; the latter being now about five 
miles off. 

‘ So she has and is scudding with a free sheet right before the wind, home- 
ward.’ 

* And there goes another gun, sir,’ exclaimed the middy. 

‘ Yes, and if another is fired, they are minute-guns. Stand by to slip the 
cable and make sail ; for if she fires again, I shall run out and see what is the 
matter.’ 

‘ There she yaws again nearly broadside too, sir,’ said the next officer in 
command, a passed midshipmen, who came up from below on hearing the first 
gun fired. 

‘ And now I can see her colors — American — union down in her rigging 1* 
exclaimed the commander. 

‘ And there is a fourth gun,’ cried the middy looking at his captain to catch 
his eye, and in an attitude of one ready to spring forward to obey the expect- 
ed order. 

‘ They are minute guns ! Get the schooner under her canvass at once, Mr 
Ferris,’ called the lieutenant in command to the passed midshipman. Slip the 
cable ! Loose the foretopsail and set her jibs. Some of yon aft here to the 
main halyards. Lively men, lively !’ 

While he was giving his yarious orders in an animated tone, 1 was engag- 
ed in looking at the ship with my glass, when I became all at once interested 
in what appeared to be a new and unusttal set of sails unfolding themselves to 
view over her stern. But gradually I saw them develope themselves into the 
outlines of a gib. fore-sail, top-sail, top-gallant-sail; then slowly appeared a 
main-gaft-top-sail, and the proportions of a huge mam-sail the ^iext instant 
followed ; and, passing out of range of the ship, astern of, and behind which 
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it had hitherto hidden, stood visibly forth the rakish hull and top-hamper of a 
‘long, low, black schooner !’ 

My exclamation of surprise drew the young commander to ray side. 

• What is it T 

‘ A vessel in chace, I believe !’ 

‘So there is — a rascally pirate or may I never see Boston !’ he exclaimed as 
soon as he levelled his glass ! Now my boys stir yourselves !’ Uncle Sam ex- 
pects every man and boy to help catch that black hawk and pick his feathers. 
It is the very cruiser I have heard of, as skulking about Cape Antonia three 
weeks ago, and which I have wished to fall in with. She is not half a mile 
astern of the ship, and unless we are lively she will board her right before our 
nose. Yes — that fellow is no better than he should be,’ added the lieutenant 
taking a long and close survey of the vessel through his glass. She is a reg- 
ular buccaneer, and if her skipper will only wait outside there until I can come 
up within hail of him, I will make him a present of my next twelve month’s 
pay. But I fear that as soon as he discovers that there is one of brother Jona- 
than’s bull dogs in the harbor and we are in motion he will cut and run. It is 
strange we did not discover him. But the rascal kept purposely astern, and 
the ship I have now no doubt, yawed as she did to give us a chance of looking 
at her enemy and coming to help her.’ 

We were now under weigh, having slipped the cable and floated it by a buoy 
so that we should know where to find it again when we returned to port The . 
moment we had any headway on the vessel, a gun was fired forward in answer 
to the signals. The wind was blowing from the south a little westerly, and 
about a six knot breeze ; but by laying our course strait out of the harbor on 
a bowline, we could fetch the ship without tacking. The ship kept firing at 
intervals of a minute, her signals of distress, that produced by their solemn 
and irregular sound associations in my mind similar to those created by the 
knoll of the funeral bell. The ship seemed to me to be an animated creature, 
and the signal cannon her voice appealing to man for succor. Her motions — 
her irregular progress, were like life, and like living actions under the influ- 
ence of terror. I felt a sympathy for her as I should have done for a human 
being. The black schooner too, crouching low upon the waves seemed to be 
a living animal — some subtile beast of pray hunting its victim. And to any 
one witnessing such a scene as this— witnessing the helpless efforts of the 
one to escape and the sullen advances of the other to make captive ; these as- 
sociations would irreverently press upon the mind. 

The war-schooner upon whose deck we stood, was now gliding swiftly to- 
wards the scene of peril. She carried eight eighteens besides a heavy forty 
two pounder upon the forecastle. The decks were cleared for action as soon 
as we had got sail on her ; ports thrown open ; the tompions removed from the 
muzzles ; cartridges passed up from the magazine ; balls, cannister, and grape, 
piled near each gun upon deck ; and forward, the huge globes of iron, which 
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were to fill the cavernous jawls of the forty-two, were placed in sockets by the 
brush. 

In the meanwhile the ship was crowding on all sail, and was four miles only 
out ; and she was now making better speed, inasmuch, as 6oon as she heard 
our answering gun, she had taken in her studdensails, which had been retard- 
ing her progress instead of helping her flight 

The schooner, was however close upon her and had began to fire at her at 
intervals, no doubt resolved to do her an injury if she could not capture her. 

‘ That fellow has kept from firing upon her before, lest he should wake us 
up:’ said the lieutenant who was pacing up and down the quarter deck in fine 
spirits ; * but now that she has been firing powder for help, he has thought it 
folly to keep silence. That he wont keep the course he is steering now long 
after he discovers to his satisfaction who we are, you may be assured. There 
goes the ship’s mizzen royal canied away by a shot. The fellow is a good 
gunner; but let me bring the Dolphin within half a mile of him, and I will 
show him how to play at billiards and pocket the ball ! Ah, see that !’ 

The schooner after firing the last mischievous gun suddenly luffed up into 
the wind, close-hauled every sheet, showed a green flag and stood seaward un- 
der a press of sail. 

‘ Was I not right!’ cried my friend, the commander, rubbing his hands with 
great glee, his fine dark eyes, sparkling like stars, and his face glowing with 
■ hope and confidence. 

‘He is running away, sir,’ said the middy, with a look of chagrin, ‘ and I 
am afraid we shant catch him ! These chaps have such long legs !’ 

‘ And so has the Dolphin long fins ! We shall come along side of that rogue, 
confound him, before morning, and you shall have the pleasure Fred of playing 
commodore in her cabin, and take her into port.’ 

‘ If I thought so, I should feel better, but I am afraid he’ll skulk away ! See 
sir, how he runs ! From here, without a glass, I can see the white bone he 
carries in his teeth, and the foaming wake he makes after.’ 

‘ Yes he sails like a bird on the wing. He has found out who we are, for 
the smoke of the ships firing I have no doubt kept him from making us out dis- 
tinctly, especially as there were so many craft anchored about us with which 
we were blended. But as soon, you saw, as we began to get down the harbor 
in full sight he put about and run for it’ 

‘ There goes a gun from the ship, and by the report it was shotted,’ said the 
officer of the deck coming aft. ‘ They are firing at the schooner now she is 
frightened off.’ 

‘ Yes. That is the way with these merchant-men,’ answered Wordley, the 
young captain, with a smile. * Her signal guns were not shotted, and so I 
supposed he had no balls on board. But he was afraid to strike, and like a 
cowardly school boy, contented himself with giving loud calls for help ; and 
then as soon as he leaves him, driven away by a more fearful antagonist, he 
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throws stones at his back. But never mind, the courage or cowardice of the 
merchantman has nothing to do with the matter I have in hand- Catch that 
fellow I will before another twenty-four hours are passed over my head. 1 

In about fifteen minutes we came so near the chase as to speak her ; but as 
Wordley would not delay he merely hailed as he passed after this manner: 

‘ Chased in ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘ A pirate ?’ 

‘ No doubt of it, sir. He hove in sight from the south at ten, and has chased 
me ever since.’ 

‘Do you know how many guns and the weight of metal he carries?’ 

‘ He has a forty-two on a pivot mid-ships, six side guns and about fifty men.’ 

‘Very good.* 

The next moment we were beyond hearing and merrily dashing on after this 
•ea-wolf. 
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CHAPTER II. 


The schooner seeing us pass the merchant vessel and stand out after her, 
became satisfied that we not only understood her character but were in pursuit ; 
she, therefore, as soon as she was satisfied with our intentions braced up sharp 
and began to beat dead to windward. She already had had the advantage of 
us in the wind being, when we got outside, full a half mile to windward and 
at least three and a half from us ahead. 

4 If he thinks he can eat his way into the wind and so get clear of ns in 
that way he is mistaken,’ said Wordley, as he took his spy-glass from his eye 
after observing the movement ‘ He finds that we can sail with him on a bbw- 
line, for he has not gained a cable’s length since we left the merchantman 
and now he is going to see what he can do by making a hole with the end of 
his jib-boom in the wind’s eye! He knew well enough we should have over- 
hauled him before midnight on this tack ! I will keep on till I get him abeam 
which will be a couple of miles further, and then see what the saucy Dolphin 
will do!’ 

4 He lays very close to the wind,’ I remarked to Wordley, as I took the 
bearings by the binnacle compass !’ 

1 Yes, full five points near !’ he answered glancing at the compass. 4 He has 
everything set as flat as the palm of your hand ! He looks as if he was going 
right into the wind , for see his green flag that flies at th peak ! it blows ou 
strait over the stern !’ 

4 How far is he from us now in a strait line ?’ I asked. 

4 About three miles or perhaps two and three quarters.’ 

4 Within reach of your shot ?’ 

4 No — not fired to windward !’ 

4 Then his might reach you here ?’ 

4 Yes, if he carried heavy enough metal. But he seems to be more inclined 
to run away than to fight.’ 

4 He no doubt knows your superior force in me* and guns.’ 

4 Yes, he knows very well who I am. These fellows are well acquainted 
with all armed vessels in these seas, and keep knowledge of their movements, 
but I think he had lost his reckoning about mine when he run so boldly into 
port ; doubtless he thought I was on the south side of the island where I was 
last week !’ 
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‘ Have you any idea who he is ?’ I asked, as we went bowling along, close 
hauled, in the course we had laid from first leaving our anchorage, a due W. 
S. W. one, the chase in the meanwhile was standing on the starboard tack, 
right in the teeth of the wind. If he had kept on his original course we 
should now have been nearly in his wake and about a league astern of him ; 
but his tacking had changed our relative positions and running on opposite 
sides of a triangle, we converging towards, and he diverging from, their point 
of meeting, there was a place before us when we should be abeam or oppo- 
site one another, and only a mile apart 

* When we get him in this position I shall open upon him as he passes on 
the tack he is on,’ said Wordley going forward to the forty-two pounder 
which was all prepared for firing, the captain of the gun standing by with a 
lighted fuse. ‘ We shall be in this position but a minute or two, and I must 
then do what I can to cripple him. And to be sure of my aim I shall back 
the fore-topsail, and so fire as steadily from my deck as from a stationary bat- 
tery !’ 

Taking his place upon the gun, Wordley now closely watched the schooner, 
the two vessels rapidly approximating to that point in their diverse cours s, as 
we sailed on opposite tacks, which would bring us within a mile of each other 
for an instant, anil then, each passing on, would widen their distance unless 
we tacked and stood on the course she was sailing, and so keep abeam of her. 

‘She is swinging round her forecastle gun,’ said Wordley. ‘She means to 
give us a shot, too, as we pass !* 

In about five minutes more we came to the position in which we should be 
nighest to each other. Wordley sprang from the gun and gave the order to 
back the topsail. He then sighted the piece with his eye along the huge tube 
of hollow iron, and taking the fuse from the gunner, stood a moment, till the 
schooner’s headway was deadened and she became stationary, which he as- 
certained by throwing a cork over the side. 

I had taken his glass and placed it to my eye to watch the effect of the shot 
I had a full view of the schooner. I could see upon her quarter-deck a figure 
moving about with animation, whom I had no doubt was the captain. The 
bulwarks and hammock-nettings were high, so that I could overlook only the 
caps of the men, but these were very numerous, and were mostly red or blue 
caps, with very few tarpaulins among them. I saw two fellows going up the 
fore-rigging whose costume was that of the Spanish buccaneer. Before their 
long gun the bulwark had been let down inside, giving it a free range in the 
direction of our vessel. I could get glimpses of the men hovering about it, 
and every sign of an intention to fire upon us was as apparent as our own pre- 
parations to fire upon him. The appearance of the schooner was very pic- 
turesque. Her immense breadth of canvass compared with the small size of 
her hul', as if the wings of a swan had been given to a black-bird. All her 
aails, though large, were gracefully cut and symmetrical in their proportions. 
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Although her tonnage must have been under ninety, yet she carried a main- 
sail heavier than ours, and her foretopsail was very much squarer. She moved 
along dark and close to the water, with her long flying-jib-boom projecting 
far beyond her bows and almost in a line level with the sea,while her masts of 
great length raked aft so that the main truck overhung the taffrail. She lay 
upon the water as straight as an arrow, her sharp bows shooting far out and 
tapering gradually away into the bowsprit Low, sharp, rakish, and taunt, 
with a cloud of canvass above her decks. 

She sailed on, dashing aside the spray from her bows and leaving a long 
frothy wake astern that looked like a snow path upon the blue sea. 

The sun was just setting as we came abeam of one another, and the stran- 
ger schooner lay for an instant directly within the circle of his disc, like a 
ship stamped upon a medal of gold. 

I turned away my eye from the splendor of the sight and at the instant, 
Wordley cried with animation, 

‘Right in the sun’s eye! Fire? He had hardly got the words out of his 
lips when he applied the fuse himself to the piece and discharged it At 
the same instant the buccaneer also fired. His shot passed with a loud roar 
between our masts, and we heard it dash up the spray to leeward, while the re- 
port of our own gun, was yet ringing in our ears. Wordley threw down the 
fuse to seize his glass and spring upon the windlass out of reach of the 
smoke which was borne aft by the wind. 

*My shot has done good service !’ he exclaimed. ‘It has gone right into 
her main-chains, and through and through her, I verily believe! See she falls 
off as if there was confusion on board ! I should’nt be surprised if I had 
wounded her mainmast, for so far as I can judge, the shot must have struck it 
between decks. If I had only taken her three feet below, she would have 
had work for her pumps. As it is, I must have done her great mischief. Fill 
away again, Mr Ferris ! I will stand on till she gets a little headway on her 
and then tack.’ 

We closely watched the schooner, Wordley expecting each moment, as he 
said, to see her main-mast go by the board; but we were disappointed. The 
vessel stood steadily on as before, with every thing drawing, and laying as 
close to the wind as possible. We kept our course on the larboard tack, 
about five minutes longer, and then tacked and stood after her. We soon dis- 
covered that we could lay quite as near to the wind as the chase, and with 
great nicety in the trimmg of every sail, and a careful watch of the helm, we 
were enabled to come up half a point nigher, that is within about five and a 
half points, the schooner laying within six. 

‘This is a decided advantage, and will by and by bring us up with her,’ said 
Ferris turning to me/ She will have to tack soon, as she can’t run on that 
leg more than a mile before she will be in shoal water; if we tack when she 
does, we shall by and by work up to her; and at any rate get her within range 
of another gun.’ 
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‘She must be within range now!* 

‘Yes — but her stern presents too small a mark at this distance; it dont look 
bigger than a buoy,’ said Wordley. ‘We will by and by get her broadside to. 
If we could hit her as she is we could rake her, and do the business for her!* 

The schooner after running in towards the land on the tack about ten min- 
utes longer, put about and stood away on the other tack. We kept on, passed 
each other, and a second time exchanged shots, but this time without effect, 
both vessels being in motion,. although we were nigher to each other then 
when we fired first. Our ball passed several feet astern of the chase, while 
hers of the same weight of metal, struck the water about a hundred feet from 
our larboard quarter, and taking an oblique direction, threw the spray over our 
decks in its passage close under the counter. For a moment we believed that 
the rudder must have been struck so close it passed us. The jets of water it 
cast up, came down upon the deck as if from a fountain. 

‘That was well aimed,’ exclaimed Wordley; and if we had been going three 
feet an hour slower than we are, we should have had the best part of our keel 
torn off, rudder and all. The speed of the Dolphin has saved her this time!* 

We stood on a little further, and then tacked also. The rich bright 
twilight that so long lingers after the sun sets, still covered sea ind'sky with 
a brilliant rosy glow, by which the shores and the vessels in the port, and 
every object within the limits of our horizon were distinctly visible. The at- 
mosphere was perfectly clear and it promised to be a light night! This would 
greatly favor us, for Wordley was apprehensive that she might escape him in 
the dark, should it cloud. But present appearances indicated a starry sky. — 
Both vessels were now standing on the same tack, a W. S. W. course, the 
chase about a mile and a half ahead, and a third of a mile to windward; but 
we knew we were lessening this distance towards the wind every moment, 
for our vessel was a fast sailor and her jib-boom never failed to go inside of 
whatever it was pointed at 

The twilight deepened slowly into the shadows of the starry evening, and 
we were still standing on the same course right out from the land. The 
schooner had made no demonstrations of tacking again, although she had been 
running a league on this tack, which was also her losing one; her real gain to 
windward being on the other or starboard tack. 

‘ That fellow intends to run away from us, be sure,’ said Wordley after watch- 
ing her through his glass. He sees we can waltz to windward quite as deli- 
cately as he can and now he means to run for it across the channel, doubtless 
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CHAPTFR III. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE. 

The night set in clear and starry, so that without the aid of the glass we 
could distinctly see the grey shape of the pirate schooner flitting away on the 
sea about a two miles ahead. We were now exactly in her wake, for while 
she had been falling off a little to gain in speed what she lost at windward, 
Wordley, was keeping his vessel close hugged on a taut bow-line, thus 
losing in speed what he gained to windward. His object was to get once to 
the windward, letting the chase run on as she choose, and then give his ves- 
sel the benefit of a freer sheet, when he was satisfied he would be enabled to 
overhaul her by dint of faster sailing. The result will show the wisdom of this 
policy. Having at length got the wind of her, the order was given to fall off 
a point, and the schoonei with every sheet eased and freed from its long re- 
straint, went dashing on with music about her bows, and every strand in her 
telling. 

to try and reach Cuba under cover of the night But if I lose sight of him 
may I never see Boston !’ 

Being myself only a guest on board, and non-belligerent I had nothing to 
do but watch the schooner with an occasional peep through my glass, and see 
that she did’nt vanish like the Flying Dutchman; but Wordley having also six 
men stationed in different parts of the vessel, with orders not to take their 
eyes off the misty looking phantom ahead, not even to take time to wink, there 
was no danger that she should disappear without due notice given. 

‘These fellows have so many tricks,’ said Wordley, approaching me as I 
was watching the swift progress of the vessel through the water, which glit- 
tered with myriads of phosporescent sparks as if her bows were dashing 
through fire instead of water. ‘They are up to all sorts of tricks! Some of 
them will douse their whole top-hamper, yards, spars, and even masts in the 
twinkling of a purser’s prayers, and one might almost ride over them without 
seeing them, they lie so low' in the water. Some of them will furl every stich 
of canvass and present nothing by which to distinguish her a cable’s length 
off, even in a night as bright as this. Now that schooner ahead! you can just 
see that she is there with the naked eye looking like the ghost of a schooner 
faint and flickering. Now suppose she should, while we were looking away for 
a moment, suddenly lower her main and fore-sail and jibs, and furl her top- 
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sails. Would it be possible for us to find her by her slender masts? Last 
year I was cruising in this same vessel on the south side of Cuba, and leisurly 
•ailing along the coast a league off, one morning I saw in tbe offing a little 
fore and after making for the shore six miles to leeward of me. I knew there 
was a suspected inlet in that direction for the rendezvous of all sorts of sea- 
robbers, and was steering down that way to take a look in, when I saw this lug- 
ger. I put after her with all sail I could carry to cut her off. On finding I 
was in chase, she tacked all at once and scampered due south, wing and wing 
dead before the wind. Schooners like this sail best on the wind four points 
free, and perhaps this little rascal was aware of this fact I however gave 
him chase. Well he run about forty miles to the southward and finding T was 
gaining on him gradually but surely, and perhaps not liking to be so far off 
from home, he hauled his wind and went off with a free sheet due east, hav- 
ing the wind on his larboard beam. This compelled me to haul a little and 
cut across the country as they say at home, to meet him. He sailed like a 
little devil. The schooner had to make every joint do its work to walk af- 
ter her. Just as night set in I began to gain on her very susceptibly, and half 
an hour after sun-set I was within a mile and a half of her. I fired a shot 
across her bows, but she paid no attention to it, but still cracked on at a slap- 
ping pace. I swore then, that as I hoped to see Boston, I’d have that fellow 
to breakfast with me in iron mittens. I set studden-sails forward and fore and 
main gaft top-sails, sending them up and having them bent for the purpose, 
and stationing men on the lookout I soon found I was gaining upon her. It 
was about this time in the evening and a clearer night if possible, so that I 
was able to see her a mile distant and distinguish her spars !’ 

‘Was she a large vessel of her class?’ I asked. 

‘She was about fifty tons, half the size of the fellow ahead ! 

‘Keep a sharp lookout there, my lads ! 

‘Aye, aye, sir!’ answered half a dozen men’s voices in a cherry tone. 

‘Well, 1 got within a third of a mile of her and having taken a last close 
look at her with my glass I walked and placed it upon the binnacle and then 
gave the order to standby and lower away the quarter boat for boarding as 
soon as I should come up with her ! The coxswain and his crew had hardly 
got aft when I cast another glance in the direction of the little rascal who had 
given me such a long chase, but I could see nothing of him ! Supposing the 
man at the helm had let the schooner come up into the wind, I looked at the 
compass, and found she was on her course. I then caught up my glass, and 
•wept the range of horizon and water, but devil a thing could I see of her. — 
At the same instant three of my men called out in tones of surprise, 

‘The chase is not to be seen, sir!’ 

‘This was very extraordinary!’ 

‘Yes, and I was perplexed, I assure you. Lest I should run by the spot I 
had last seen her in, I immediately brought the schooner to the wind, an<f go- 
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ing aloft with my glade, took a survey of the sea around me. There was noth 
ing visible. If any thing had been four feet above the water any where near 
where the chace ought to have been, it would not have escaped me. Alter a 
fruitless scrutiny of the surface of the ocean, I decended to the deck and or- 
dered the vessel to be put away again, and for an hour 1 went sailing round 
in a circle of a mile every man and boy on board on the lookout !” 

‘And you discovered nothing?’ 

‘Not a sign of any thing; and in about an hour and a half after losing sight 
of her, I gave the order to put ship about and return to the island, satisfied that 
the fellow had foundered !* 

‘Was it blowing hard ?’ 

‘About an eight knot breeze, and not much sea at that! But what had be- 
come of him if he had not gone to the bottom ?’ 

‘It is surprising indeed !’ 

‘Well I must confess it has puzzled me to this day. My men swore it was 
a young Flying Dutchman, and I’m half a mind,’ he added laughing, ‘to be of 
their opinion. But let us take a look at our friend ahead and see if he is like- 
ly to play us any trick. 

‘The chase is not in sight, sir?’ cried an old tar from the fore-riging, using 
almost the same words Wordley had repeated in the other case. 

‘Not in sight 5 ’ he exclaimed, hurrying his glass to his eye. 

‘She has disappeared, all at once sir?’ said the man at the helm, for I had 
my eye on her and saw her plainly two minutes ago!* 

‘Well if I dontwish I had never told about that lugger!’ exclaimed Word- 
ley. ‘This fellow has served me the same trick I fear !’ 

‘What, gone to the bottom !’ I asked laughing. 

‘No — but some infernal artifice or other. He is not visible that is a fact, as 
I hope to see Boston ! Do you make out any thing?’ 

‘I can see nothing,’ I answered after a close survey of the sea ahead, with 
my glass. 

‘She bore a point and a half to windward, sir, when I saw her three minutes 
ago,’ said the helmsman,’ for I set her by compass!’ 

‘Then luff that much and stick her dead on to the spot ! If she has gone 
down we shall find her bones floating about, and if she has only struck her 
masts we shall walk right over her hull ! This is all of telling about that 
confounded other affair!’ 

The disappointment and chagrin of the brave officer was only exceeded by 
his astonishment at this sudden disappearance of the chase. With his glass 
at his eye he took a stand upon the gun forward and closely scanned the sur- 
face of the ocean. He rubbed the lens of his glass at least a dozen times with 
the cornor of his silk handkerchief and as many times replaced the instrument 
to his eye. But the sight of the vessel did not reward his perseverance. 

‘We ought to be now in her neighborhood,’ he said coming aft, ‘Now 
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every man of you open all the eyes you’ve got, and see with the ends of your 
fingers. She must be somewhere about here.* 

‘Have you a blue-light on board?* I asked. 

‘No, but by the lord Harry, I can soon make something that will answer the 
purpose. I have half a score of rockets below, and I will send one of these up 
with lighted swab of oakum dipped in tar !’ 

The idea was no sooner suggested than carried into execution. The rocket 
was bound to a spar that projected over the, gang-way, and a hairy mass of 
oakum, like a Medusa’s head, was secured to the staff*. A slow match was 
placed in the midst of it, and ignited. The rocket was then let off* into the air. 
The weight of its unusual appendage retarded somewhat its velocity, but it 
nevertheless rose boldly skyward, and by the time it had reached its greatest 
altitude, the wind of its progress had kindled into a blaze, which communica- 
ting with the oakum, exploded into a vast mass of the most brilliant light- 

‘Dont look after the light, but at the sea,* shouted the Captain, who had kept 
his eyelids down to a level with the horizon, that he might have the full bene- 
fit of the reflection upon the surface. It shed abroad far and wide, a wild 
glare, lighting up the ocean for a mile around us. Then it began to descend 
like some fiery fiend hurled from the skies, and with a loud hiss plunged into 
the sea. All was instantly dark — darker than before, to our vision. I felt the 
firm grasp of Wordley upon my arm as the light began to fall, and his finger 
pointed me in silence to a black mass to windward and astern about two cables 
length distant. 1 had hardly caught a glimpse of it when we were in dark- 
ness. The glance was so brief that I could not tell whether it was a black 
rock, or a vessel’s hull ! 

He sprung to the compass and fixed the bearings of it, and then his noble 
voice was heard ringing like a trumpet. 

‘Ready about! All hands to tack ship! Lively, men lively !’ 

The crew sprung to their several posts ignorant of the cause of the thrilling 
order; yet guessing at the truth. The boatswain’s whistle piped loud and 
shrill. The schooner’s head came up to the wind, her upper sails shivering, 
then filled reversed against the mast; and then amid the flying of sheets and 
braces, the swinging round of yards and swooping over of booms, she set her 
bows the other way and was soon dashing on in the direction in which we had 
discovered the dark object upon the water. 

‘There is no doubt that it is the vessel,’ I remarked to Wordley as he took 
his station on the weather side of the quarter-deck upon a gun-carriage. 

‘No. I saw^the fellow as plain as 1 see my hand. He had struck his top- 
masts and taken in every inch of canvass, and lay upon the water drifting. — 
I dare say he expected he should escape us; and *for£ George ! he like to have 
done it, for we had passed him without seeing him, if it had not been for the 
rocket and its fiery tail. We must keep a sharp look out now, or the fellow 
will get off* yet !’ 
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A dozen men were on the bows and in the fore-rigging watching the sea, 
and in five minutes the cry was — 

‘A sail dead ahead, sir!’ 

Wordley seized his trumpet and sprung upon a weather gun. There was 
none visible. 

‘To leeward, sir !’ called out the Boatswain. 

We ran to the other side ef the vessel just in time to see dash swiftly past 
us, a large fore and aft topsail schooner, steering on the opposite tack, and to 
hear a voice from her deck say in a pleasant ironical way — 

‘Good night, gentleman; a pleasant cruise to you !’ 

The next instant she was nearly out of sight, far astern ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE LAST SHOT. 

that is not the schooner may I never see Boston!’ exclaimed Wordley, 
as soon as he could find words to give expression to his astonishment. Ready 
about ! ’ 

The next moment we were dashing along on the other tack, and in full 
chase. With the glass the schooner was visible like a gray clsud resting upon 
the sea. The excitement on board was now intense. The men believed the 
vessel to be a phantom, and some roundly swore it was the same slippery fel j 
low that had got away from them the year before, the young Flying Dutch* * 
man !’ 

Wordley paced the deck a few moments in silence after he had seen that the 
schooner was doing her best, and then stopping by me, he said impressively, 

‘ What do you think of all this ?’ 

‘ That, after he saw the illumination you made, he knew he must be discov- 
ered and so at once made sail and resolved to pass you boldly, as the only 
chance of escaping. 

‘ That is what I think,’ he said thoughtfully ; 4 but it is very singular. I am 
not superstitious, but to tell you the truth, I begin to think I might as well give 
hase to a cloud on the horizon, as to this fellow ! * 

The light of the binnacle shone upon his face, and I c*uld see, as I looked 
at it with surprise, that he was serious. 

‘ There is nothing supernatural in what has occurred ! 9 

‘No, nothing yet ; but if she don’t show us some other trick before long, 
may I never see Boston ! ’ 

‘ Most sailors I know, are superstitious, but I have not usually found officers 
so,’ I remarked. 

‘ Why not officers ? we commune night after night, as we pace our lonely 
decks; we commune, I say, night after night with the same deep and mysteri- 
ous sea on which we live, and with the same starry or stormy skies above us, 
and which is our only roof. Our ears hear the same moanings and whisperings 
from the waves and the winds, and our imaginations people the surrounding 
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air and ocean with the strange forms and flitting shapes! It is no wondei 
sailors, I mean by the term both officers and men, should be superstitious. — 
There is not a man on board but what believes in the Flying Dutchman as 
faithfully as he believes in the existence of old Neptune!’ 

4 That is rather equivocal faith,’ I said laughing. ‘Do you mean to say the 
men believe that there is such a personage as Neptune !* 

‘ Ask one of them ! There is an old man-of-war’s man there at the main tack 
coiling up the slack. ‘Come here Jack!’ 

‘ Aye, aye sir,’ answered the tar crossing the deck and touching his tar- 
paulin. 

‘ Do you believe in Neptune?’ 

‘ Do you mean old father Nep with the beard and grains, sir?* asked Jack 
respectfully. 

‘Yes, Jack P 

4 Why sartinly, sir, I hopes I do !’ responded the tar giving a pull at his trou- 
sers on either hip, and touching his cap at the same time with a certain rever- 
ence of manner, as if with an involuntary feeling of respect for the bearded 
sea-king. 

4 Have you ever seen him, Jack?’ I enquired. 

‘That I cant swear to sir, because its not bible proof: but then if I said as 
how I had’nt seen him, I believe I should lie !’ 

‘ You believe there is such a craft cruising the wide ocean as the Dutchman, 
dont you Jack ?’ asked the Captain after taking a long and steady look at the 
schooner ahead, and satisfying himself that she was still visible. 

4 The Flying Dutchman, sir ?’ 

4 Yes, Jack!’ 

4 It stands to reason I does. He has been seen a hundred times,’ he answer- 
ed with positiveness. 4 1 have had a glimpse at him twice myself!’ 

4 You have, Jack?’ 

4 Yes, sir, and I knew ship-mates who have had him come athwart their course 
as many as seven times in a cruise ! I never want to see him, for the ship 
that falls in with this crazy craft never brings all her crew safe to port; and if 
she meets him thrice she finds the bottom afore her best bower will, that is 
gospel !’ 

4 Well Jack, you may go forward and keep a good look out, and tell the lads 
there to button their eyes back, for that fellow ahead must’nt give us the slip a 
second time !’ 

‘ We are gaining on the vessel,’ I said as I took up the glass; ‘I can make 
out the spaces between her yards and sails which were blended with them in 
a confused mass a few moment ago !’ 

4 You are right I will train the long gun upon him, now I have him in 
range and see if I cant cripple him. He is not more than three quarters of a 
mile ahead of us. Ilark ! Do you hear and see that ! It is a pistol that 
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had been discharged on board of her, by accident, I suppose. The sound was 
so clear and distinct that she cannot be so far off! Come forward with ino 
and I will train the forty two upon her and send him my respects !* 

The gun was loaded and then accurately levelled by Wordley upon the ves- 
sel which was now plainly distinguishable without the glass; and, therefore, it 
was evident that we were rapidly approaching her. 

* Now I will try whether his sails are made of canvass or of moonlight,* 
said Wordley as he took the lighted fuse from the hand of the gunner and moved 
it two or three times through the air to brighten the ignited end. 

He applied it to the priming and the flashing light of the explosion showed 
us plainly the whole proportions of the schooner towards which the roaring ball 
of iron was hurled. It was but for an instant, like the transient picture produ- 
ced by a magic lantern. Smoke enveloped us, and our ears, almost deafened 
by the report, were bent eagerly to catch any sound from the direction in which 
the shot had sped. 

4 She has got it?’ shouted Wordley as a crashing sound accompanied with 
cries wild and shrieking was borne to us ! 4 She has got it, every ounce of it, 
and much good may it do her. Hark ! here that sharp noise ? Now listen 
for the splash ! There it is ! One of her masts has gone by the board !’ 

With the glass I could see that his ear had not deceived him. Her foremast 
had fallen carrying with it all the sails over the side into the sea. As soon as 
Wordley saw- this he seemed a new man! He was all life and gaiety. He 
gave his orders with spirit and a cheerful 4 aye, aye * came back from the men. 
The gloom and snperetition of his mind as well as oftheir’s vanished, and the 
feeling throughout the vessel was one of exhiliration and joyous anticipation. 
Crippled as she was, the chase could not now escape us. Each instant we 
were expecting a return from her first gun, but as she did not fall off as she 
would be compelled, to bring it to bear, it being forward, we supposed she was 
unable to do so. But as we came up we could see that she was lying per- 
fectly unmanageable upon the water and rapidly falling off from the wind, so 
that if we had not luffed she would the next moment have laid broadside to our 
course ! Wordley grasped his trumpet as we came nearer and sprung upon 
the companion-way. 

4 Have you struck 

‘Yes!’ was the answer, but not in the same voice that before had bade us 
good night and wished us bon voyage so gaily. 

4 Why dont you lower your main-sail if yon can’t come to?’ he cried as we 
went bounding on past his stern, crossing his wake and wearing round upon 
his starboard-quarter, for he was now going off before the wind under the 
main-sail and gaft-topsail, while his top-mast stay-sail torn away from the fore 
mast, was blowing out strait like a streamer, as she was driven helplessly a- 
long. 4 Lower the main-sail to stop her way, and send a boat on board !* 

4 Aye, sir.’ 
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We were now moving on aide by side both fight before the wind, which 
was the only course the prize could take. To keep from shooting ahead, as 
she drove in this way only about four knots, and the wind blew an eight knot 
breeze, we had to brail up our fore-sail, drop the main peak, and even let the 
fore top-sail drop upon the cross trees. The distance between us was about 
one hundred yards. 

Their main-sail came down by the run, and a boat was lowered into the wa- 
ter. It soon approached us and a rope being flung to them from the gang-way 
it was soon alongside. A person who stood in the stern, got out and came up- 
on deck. Wordley met him at the gang-way, on each side of which stood a 
sailor holding a battle-lantern that cast a bright light upon the scene. By 
their glstre the stranger was distinctly seen. He was a man under thirty years 
of age, of the middle height, but a strong frame compact and symmetrical.— 
His face was either English or American, though his complexion was very 
dark. He was dressed in a blue seaman’s roundabout but had the air of a per- 
son superior in rank to a common-sailor. The expression of his face was sin- 
gularly resolute. . 

• * Are you the captain of the prize, sir ?’ asked Wordley. 

‘ No, sir, only the second in command* answered the man glancing around 
upon the group with a cool and observing look. 

‘ Where is your captain?’ demanded Wordley quickly. ‘Why has he not 
come on board of me ?’ 

‘ He was wounded by that last shot of yours, and lies bleeding in his cabin 
But for this we should hardly have struck, but fought it out till one or the other 
of us went down !’ 

‘He ordered you to strike !’ 

‘ He did, and it is the first time such an order came from his lips,’ said the 
maD with a sort of sad pride in the character of his chief. 

‘ What is the name of your vessel ?’ 

‘El Viento?’ 

* That is The Wind !’ 

‘ Yes, ‘ The Wind’ is her name !’ 

‘ She is well named ?’ 

‘Have you brought your papers on board with you?’ asked Wordley with 
irony. ‘I suppose they will say that you are from port Westerly, bound to 
port Easterly, and that your captain, is captain North wind, and your crew are 
a crew of fresh breezes !* 

‘ W e have no papers,’ answered the man doggedly. ‘ We are what we are- 
free travellers of the waves !’ 

‘ Free robbers rather than travellers. What is your captain’s name ?, 

‘ Captain Rafael ?’ 

‘ That man I have heard of before ; but it could not be he, for he was shot . 
in Havana, a year ago ! A daring fellow he was !’ 
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The man smiled significantly and said — 

* My captain is also called Captain Rafael, sir. It is a good name for a free 
flag !’ 

‘ You are then a pirate T 

* For want of a more courteous term, 9 answered the man with a smile of 
reckless hardihood. ‘ But it is not worth while to he talking here, sir, while 
our schooner is going down by the head as rapidly as she can sink.’ 

* Is this true !’ 

‘Your last shot passed out under her bows a foot below the watermark. — 
She was filling when I lefc her! Our boats too are stove, save the one I came 
in!’ 

‘You are confoundedly cool about it,’ cried Wordley with angry emotion.— 
Lower away the boats all ! ‘ Lively men ! Four men to each— no|more, as 
there will be enough to bring back ! I see her settling by the head plainly.— 
Give way towards her, and not let the poor devils perish, for they must live to 
be hanged ; and I want to see this captain Rafael in person P 

Three boats were now pulling towards the sinking vessel, and in the leading 
one stood up Wordley animating his boats’ crew. In a few moments she had 
struck the vessePs side and he was upon her deck. 

‘ Save yourselves all of you by the boats,’ was heard in his commanding voice 

She is settling fast and will soon pitch under.’ 

The pirates sprung for the boats, the love of life overcoming every other 
feeling, and soon crowded them. As fast as they came up the side and step* 
ped on deck they were ironed and sent below. Wordley came last and aided 
by two men lifted the wounded Captain upon deck and had him conveyed to 
his cabin, and being himself an excellent surgeon, and his only one on board, 
he prepared to examine his wounds, and dress them. 

* For,’ said he to me, making use of his favorite pharse, ‘ may I never see 
Boston if he shant live to be hanged 1’ 
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As the schooner was taken and sunk in the Spanish waters, Wordley re- 
solved to stand into Havana, and surrender his prisoners to Tacon who was 
then governor-general of Cuba. The wounded buccaneer Captain remained 
an inmate of the cabin, and as he seemed to be a person of education and pol- 
ished manners, Wordley treated him with great kindness and attention ; for 
he was not a man to triumph over the unfortunate and guilty. 

The appearance of the young man deeply interested us both. He was a- 
bout eight and twenty years of age, with a clear blue eye and fair waving 
hair, and a countenance naturally mild ; but to which familiarity with stem 
scenes had given a character of decision. The wound which he had received 
was comparatively slight and^did not produce a single complaint He remain- 
ed reclining upon a setee which Wordley had fitted up for him, with a mattrass 
and pillow, and seemed lost in painful thought At intervals he would raise 
his eyes and turn them towards me as I sat reading in the pleasant draft of the 
cabin windows. Seeing that he looked as if he wished to address me, I laid 
down my book and went to his side. Hitherto he had not made any reply to 
any questions put to him, but seemed to desire to be left to himself! 

‘ Can I do any thing for you, senor ?’ I asked in Spanish. 

‘You are very kind,’ he answered in pure English. ‘I would like to know 
if I am to be taken into Havana ?’ 

‘Yes. Wc are within three hours sail of that Port now,’ answered Wordley, 
who came into the cabin at the same moment. 

The pirate’s countenance became very pale, and he appeared to be strug 
gling with some strong emotion. With an effort he resumed his composure, 
and said — 

‘ I would prefer being taken to the States !’ 

‘ It matters little whether you end your days at Key-West or in Havana, I 
should suppose,’ answered Wordley. 

‘ I have reasons for not wishing to be delivered to Governor Tacon,’ he said 
impressively. 

‘ You should have considered those reasons, senor, before you hoisted the 
ree flag !’ 

lie made no answer ; but pressing his hand upon his forehead seemed as if 
either in mental or physical pain. Wordley was shortly after called to the 
deck by his second in command, when the prisoner turning to me said— 

‘ I should like to relate to you if you will listen to me, the circumstances 
which have brought me into the condition you now behold me. If Captain 
Wordley will come into the cabin I should be glad to have him hear what I 
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have to say. I went on deck and communicated the words of the prisoner, and 
Wordley accompanied me below. ‘ My motive in entering upon this narra- 
tive of the history of the past,’ he said after we were seated by his couch, ‘ is 
not to excite your sympathy or seek to escape the punishment that is justly 
my due ! I know that I have incurred the highest penalty of the laws of na- 
tions, and I am ready to meet my doom, though I would have chosen death by 
the hands of the hangman than that I am destined to suffer !’ 

‘How do you mean ? asked Wordley with surprise. 4 Tacon never honor’s 
buccaneers by shooting them !’ 

No ; would that such could be my death? But I am doomed to a more 
dreadful end ! know you that I have once been tried and condemned for this 
very offence against the laws, and that I escaped from the foot of the scaffold 
on the morning of my intended execution. Tacon, the Captain-general, issu- 
ed a proclamation offering a large reward for my capture and declaring at the 
time that if I were re-taken, I should be broken daily upon the wheel till life 
was extinct ! This is the horrible death that awaits me if I am taken to Cuba. 
But I am not a man to supplicate ! I have sown and I am willing to reap !’ 

‘Under what name was you sentenced ?’ asked Wordley with interest 

‘ Under that of Captain Rafael !’ 

‘Is it possible that Rafael the pirate is my prisoner! Your men refused to 
give me any other name for you than ‘El Capitan !’ 

‘ I am the Rafael Mates,’ answered the young man with a flush of pride. 

‘ But you are not a Spaniard ? You speak English with too much purity,’ 
said Wordley. 

‘ I am an American!’ 

‘ An American !’ we both repeated with surprise, for we had made our minds 
from his very fair complexion that he must be a young Englishman. 

‘ Yes, senores, I am an American and a native of Virginia,of what part I will 
not now reveal. If you would like to know the events which led to the pres- 
ent result I will relate them to you. You will then, perhaps, find that I am 
less to blame than I seem ; though I do not desire to palliate my conduct! — 
Circumstances may force men to crime, but the guilt incurred is not lessened 
thereby; for death is easier and more honorable than life supported by crime ; 
and the brave can meet death in a hundred battle fields on the earth, for wars 
cease not even among waters ! 

‘ My father was a man of fortune, holding a large estate, and the owner of 
more than a hundred slaves. I and a sister, two years my junior, were his only 
children. At the age of eighteen I was sent from home to a northern universi- 
ty, where I remained until I was twenty-one, when I returned home to find 
my father on his death bed. On entering his chamber and approaching his 
bed-side he waved me indignantly away and closing his eyes refused to 
look upon me ! 

‘ Father, my dear father !* I cried rushing forward ; ‘ do you not know me ! 
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Bo you not hear the voice of your son Rafael V 

‘ Away — you are no loiter my son!’ he cried in stern accents, articulating* 
with difficulty. I looked at my sister who stood by his pillow, but her silent 
glance seemed to reprove me, while she said in an under tone — 

‘Leave the room, 1 b eg of you, brother! Your presence affects him !’ 

* And why should it ? I cried with indignant surprise. 4 Is he not my fath- 
er ? am I not his son ? Who should kneel by his bedside and close his dying 
eyes but his son ? There is some horrible mystery here!* And thus express- 
ing my emotion, I caught my father’s hand and pressed it to my lips and kneel- 
ing by his side, with tears implored his blessing and his forgiveness if I had 
done any thing to incur his displeasure. 

* The words 4 False and degenerate son !* escaped brokenly from his lips, 
and after a brief struggle for breath he resigned it forever. I rose to my feet 
and stood gazing upon him with horror. My sister flung herself shrieking up- 
on his body, and overwhelmed with horror at the words that rung in my ears, 
I rushed from the chamber. 

What had I done ? What had brought upon me the dying anger of my 
father ? I was unable to answer the question. I put to myself a hundred 
times as I paced madly up and down the long piazza. At length I became 
more calm and resolved to seek my sister and learn what had produced this 
change in my beloved father’s manner towards me ; for I had always loved and 
honored him, and he had been proud of my filial affection for him. My con- 
science accused me of nothing ! I found my sister Anna weeping in her cham- 
ber! 

4 For God’s sake, dear Anna, what does all this mean ?’ I asked as I entered 
the room ; 4 1 have not been at home an hour and I am received like an enemy !’ 

‘ Iam surprised you should ask brother,’ she said with a cold look. 

4 And you my foe too !’ I cried in a sort of despair. ‘fWhat horrible mystery 
is this? What have I done ? Speak ! You shall answer me and not fiy from 
the room as if I were a monster ! It is enough for me to have my father’s dy- 
ing curse ringing in my ears, without your hatred, sister ! Why am I reciev- 
ed and treated thus P 

4 Do you mock me ! My father’s displeasure was Just ! What you have re- 
cieved you have only merited !’ 

4 His displeasure just ! Merited what I have received,’ I repeated in as- 
tonishment . 4 Three years I have been absent from home during which time, 
1 have acted honorably in all my intercourse with the world. I have not in 
that time seen you nor my father but once, two summer’s ago, when you came 
to visit me for a few weeks and I went to Saratoga with you. Then we part- 
ed as father and son, as brother and sister should part Since then I have 
not met my father to incur his displeasure. What dreadful crime am I sup- 
posed ,to be guilty of?* 

‘You cannot deceive me into the belief that you feel now differently from 
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what you felt when you wrote your strange letters ! I look upon you as an 
enemy to my father and to me, Rafael, as well as a foe to your native state, 
and a rebel against its laws !’ 

‘Are you mad?’ I asked with astonishment ‘I must believe that my 
father’s reason wandered in his dying moments and that his death has turned 
your brain, Anna !’ I said kindly ; for I had no suspicions of the astounding 
crime of which I was supposed to be guilty. 

‘No, Rafael,’ she answered me disengaging her hand and going out of the 
room, ‘ I am not deranged, neither was our father, as you well knew I have 
loved you Rafael as a sister until the developments of your true character 
made it known to me that you were unworthy of the affection of a true daugh- 
ter of Virginia. Recreant to your native land ! Defiler of her good name ! — 
An enemy to her institutions ! A rebel and a conspirator how could I acknowl 
edge you as brother ? How did you expect your father would, on your return, 
recognise you as a son ? 

I was utterly confounded. I gazed upon her with a surprise too great for 
utterance. Conscious that I had been innocent of every act unworthy a gentle 
man or a true son of Virginia, it was easier to believe that she was deranged 
then to accuse myself of any unworthy deed. 

‘Anna,’ I said following her into the hall and speaking as soothingly as it 
was in my power to do ; for I was excited by grief and surprise. , 

* I cannot talk with you, Rafael,’ she answered me with an air of haughty 
displeasure ; and passing into a room opposite, she closed the door and turned 
the key on the inside. 

I stood petrified with amazement At this instant a footstep on the gallery 
caused me to turn. I beheld with pleasure a gentleman who had been my 
tutor and my sister’s before I entered college ; and who had for a year or two 
after I had ’left continued to instruct Anna. He was a New England man u- 
bout thirty years of age, with an intelligent countenance, and a manner and 
smile extremely prepossessing. He had been the past year post-master in thp 
town near which we lived, and to which all our letters came. He a]so was a 
lawyer having been engaged in reading laws while he was tutor in my father’* 
family. 

Oil seeing him, I hastened towards him with my hand extended, for I had 
always liked the man, and to do him justice he was a very thorough teacher. 
He advanced also reaching forth his hand he warmly shook mine, expressing 
his gratification at seeing me returned ; but at the same time manifested his 
sorrow at the death of my father. 

I felt relieved to find one person to meet me with cordiality ; and as soon as 
we had interchanged the first words of meeting, I implored him to tell me if 
he knew, what fearful mystery was hanging over me!’ 
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THE CONSPIRACY. 

‘The Tutor regarded me with looks of surprise when I had made 
this demand of him to explain the mystery hanging over me/ resumed 
Rafael after a few moment’s silence, during which he seemed to suffer equal- 
ly from mental and physical pain. 

‘ Do you not know what I mean, Mr. Whanley ?’ I asked. k But no, you 
cannot or you would treat n*e as they have treated me ! You would scorn me 
too, for what God knows !’ 

‘ Scorn, Rafael,’ he said. ‘I have only regarded you with love and affec- 
tion.’ And he took my hand and pressed it with friendly warmth. 

‘Then let me tell you all,’ I said overcome by his kindness. 

‘ I knew you have suffered a great loss in the death of your father,’ he said, 
‘ and your emotion I can easily account for. His death has been expected the 
last ten days ; though you were not written to as you were expected home 
daily ! Did you get here to see him die ?’ he asked earnestly. 

‘Come with me into this room,’ I said drawing him into the library and clos- 
ing the door ! ‘ Mr Whanley I then began, I have seen my father die ! I flew 
to his bedside to receive his dying blessing, but he refused to look at me ! he 
refused to speak to me except in accents of horror and hatred ! Thus he died 
denouncing me as a false son ! Before I could learn from him the cause of 
this conduct towards me, his spirit had flown forever ! I then sought my sis- 
ter to learn from her what had happened to bring my father’s hatred upon my 
head, and I found her equally cold and hostile. Dark hints and fearful suspi- 
cions was all I could obtain from her! You appeared and met me as they 
should have met me, kind and friendly and full of affectionate pleasure ! I am 
willing to attribute something to my sister’s grief; but behind all, there is 
some dreadful mystery ! What have you heard against me ?’ I demanded with 
tears in my eyes. 

‘ Nothing, Rafael,’ he said, ‘I know nothing against you! Your relation 
surprises me ! I deeply sympathise with you ! If you desire it I will endeav- 
or to ascertain from your sister what has occurred ?* 

‘No, no,’ I answered; ‘I will see my sister and know all from her own 
mouth ! She will not refuse to tell me. I shall demand the knowledge as a 
right !’ 

‘Such was my reply to Mr Whanley,’ continued the young Captain of the 
schooner; ‘and leaving while he went voluntarily, as he said, to superintend 
the laying-out ceremonies for the dead and arrange for the funeral, I hastened 
to my sister. I did not find her in her room, and seeking her, discovered her 
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in the near verandah and Whanley just about to take her hand and whisper to 
her. On seeing me he retired suddenly, while I could not but feel surprised 
to find him in that part of the house when I supposed him in the other wing in 
which my father had died. I observed he seemed embarrassed and my sister 
also. But I did not suspect him then of an evil toward me. 

* 1 have sought you, Anna, I said, to have an end put to this suspense. What- 
ever 1 have done to bring upon ray head the displeasure of my father, is 
equally known to you, as is apparent from your reception of me. Now tell me 
at once what I have done ? You have thrown out terms that to me are incom- 
prehensible. My conscience acquits me of all wrong to him or you !* 

4 I dont know,’ said my sister to me in reply, 4 which most distresses and a- 
raazes me, your guilt or your hypocricy, in the face of your very letter to dare 
to deny your course !’ 

4 What letters ? what course ?’ I asked with surprise. 4 For God’s sake, Anna 
tell me what I am charged with P 

4 1 will answer you by your own written words,’ she answered, 4 if, as it 
seems, you have so thoroughly became lost, as not to suspect your present con- 
duct base and guilty. If you have become so deformed as not to suspect your- 
self, I will show you your own letters!’ 

As she spoke she led the way to the room I had left and going to a desk un- 
locked it and from a package of letters, took out one and handed it to me, say- 
ing— 

4 You will not have the daring, brother, to deny writing that?’ 

4 No,’ said I as I saw that it was a letter addressed to her in my bandwrit- 
ing and mailed at New Haven, from which all my letters had been written for 
* the last three years. 

4 And, yet you ask why my father died without looking kindly upon you, or 
why I receive you as I have done !* 

‘Then what can 1 have written in this letter?’ I exclaimed unfolding it with 
trembling hands and opening it. My eye run hurriedly over the page, and I 
was instantly struck with an expression that I knew I had never penned. This 
led me to begin and read the letter, when I saw with astonishment that I was 
not the author of a single line ! The hand-writing was a perfect imitation of 
my own and deceived my own eyes, hut the language of the letter showed me 
that it had never been penned by me. i read paragraph after paragraph with 
horror and indignation and revenge at my heart I will repeat to you the let- 
ter, 8enor8 ! It was written about two months previous, and dated at College, 
and mailed at the same Post Office. It began 4 My dear sister Anna, 

4 1 have at last made up my mind to communicate to you the change in my 
views and opinions in relation to our southern institution. Brought up sur- 
rounded by slaves, and from earliest infancy, seeing them in a position inferi- 
or and servile, 1 naturally conceived that this was their natural condition. I 
have, however, recently changed all my views and opinions, hbtve learned 
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at the north the great truth that all men are born free and equal ! I have also 
learned to regard Africans as men ! I have learned to view not only the traf- 
fic in slaves as wicked and unjust, but also to regard as wicked and unjust, 
the holding in bondage the children, however remote the generation, of slaves 
so stolen and trafficked for ? I have, in a word, become an abolitionist ! But 
this name so defamed and ignominous at the South, is here in this atmosphere 
of freedom and human liberty, a distinction of honor. I am proud of the ap- 
pellation ! and I look forward to the time when 1 shall hail every southern man 
and woman as an Abolitionist! To the emancipation of the poor slaves I shall 
henceforth devote my heart and hand, my purse and influence ! In this benev- 
olent enterprise, I know you will join me, my dear sister ! £ have no time to 
write more now; but in a subsequent letter I will enter more fully into the sub- 
ject, and unfold before you the arguments which have made a northern-man 
of me. I shall also write to my father ! Your affectionate brother, 

Raphael.’ 

‘ The whole of this letter,’ I exclaimed to my sister as soon as I could com- 
mand language, ‘ is a vile forgery ! I never penned it in my life !’ 

‘ But there is the Post-mark! and the writing is your own! * Nay, even the 
seal !’ she said looking at me with surprise. 

My earnestness impressed her ; but still she looked suspicious and taking 
out another letter, handed it to me saying, but with a doubtful air, 

‘Nor this either ? Is not this your writing? 1 

* It resembles mine ! I should say it was mine,’ I answered, * but for what I 
have just now read.’ 

‘ Read this also,* she said with emphasis. 

‘ I will repeat to you, gentlemen, what I read ; for the words are grown upon 
my memory. This letter was addressed not to my sister, but to my father. — 
The accurate resemblance of the hand-writing to my own, confounded me. — 
It began : * My dear father, 

After mature deliberation I have come to the determination of writing to you 
upon a subject which engaged my thoughts and influenced my actions. Ed- 
ucated as I was, till I left home the idea that there was a moral wrong in hold- 
ing our fellow-beings in slaveiy never occurred to me. As a matter of reflec- 
tion it never entered my mind. I regarded bondage as the natural condition 
of the negro and never troubled myself to examine into the wrongs or rights 
involved. But I have had my eyes opened by mingling with the society of 
northerners, to whom slavery is detestable, and who regard slave-holders with 
abhorrence. From them my mind has became enlightened, the veil of dark- 
ness and ignorance has been removed, and the atrocity and wickedness of the 
whole system has been revealed to me in the clearest light I am now a man 
and a freeman ! I can now point without a blush to the memorable opening of 
the incomparable Constitution which declares ‘ all men born free and equal !’ 
Convinced of the crime of slavery, I cannot consistently act otherwise than 
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in harmony with my principles ! I have written to you the change in my feel- 
ings and views as an act of duty. I feel I shall incur your displeasure, but I 
cannot withhold the fact from you, that 1 have become what I am ! In a 
word, sir, I feel that I can no longer make use of the fruits of the slaves toil ! 
and I candidly tell you that when my property comes into my bands, if I can- 
not prevail on you sooner to do it, I mean to free all the slaves that/all to me. 
I may be impoverished, but this will not alter my opinions ; and 1 shall have 
the proud satisfaction of having done my duty. In a few days the course of 
my collegiate studies will close, and I shall return to my paternal home. — 
There 1 hope to convince you by irresistable arguments that you are in the 
sight of God and all true men guilty of oppression and ‘of withholding from the 
laborer his hire. , Your affectionate son, 

Rafael.’ 

When the young buccaneer chief had ended the recital of this letter, he 
threw himself back upon his pillow for a moment, and covered his face with 
his hands, as if renewing again the bitterness of the hour when he first read it 
in his sister’s presence. At length he resumed: 

4 This letter is also false and forged like the other T I cried to Anna, after 
I had mastered the strong emotions of anger and surprise that seized me on 
reading the second letter and discovering the conspiracy against me. My 
sister regarded me for some moments steadfastly, and then said impressively, 

‘ Do you speak truly, brother ?’ 

4 As I have a Creator and am to be judged by him, these letters are false ! 
I never wrote a line of them.* I answered. 

4 Then you deny the principles! You are not an Abolitionist ?’ she cried. 

4 No. I am a Virginian and a true friend to my native state ! Some one 
has forged these letters to you and my father, for what end God knows ! I am 
as I was when I left Virginia!’ 

4 And have you not received any letters either from my father nor myself in 
reply them ?’ she asked firmly. 

' Not one !’ I answered. 4 1 have never got a letter alluding to these letters, 
and if you received them it is a wonder I did not !’ 

4 It is very extraordinary. We both wrote you ! And you replied to both of 
t is P 

4 Replied?’ I exclaimed thunderstruck. 

4 Yes. Here is your reply to mine, and also to father’s !* 

4 And she placed two letters in my hand,’ continued the buccaneer. * I read 
them and found indeed that they were most skilfully executed replies, in which 
I defended my course and hinted at becoming a public declaimer against slav- 
ery from the forum. 

4 Then you are innocent, Rafael !’ cried my sister. 4 You are innocent of 
all!’ 

4 Yes. I have been the victim of some dangerous enemy !’ 
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4 Then you have not thought of organizing a secret club of young men in this 
State for the purpose of creating a revolution, overturning the government of 
the State and establishing one upon the same basis as the States of New Eng- 
land ? — a club called 4 The Brothers of Liberty ?* 

4 Never !* I answered. 4 Has such a charge been made against me too ?’ 
asked overcome with surprise. 

4 Yes.’ She answered. ‘Six days ago my father received an anonymous 
letter informing him that you were the leader of such a secret party, and that 
you were in correspondence with some young men in the county whom your 
letters had brought over to your principles. This intelligence was credible af- 
ter the letters we had received and it so distressed our father that his sudden 
illness may be owing to it ; for although a month ago he had a paralytic attack 
he was getting over it But this letter confirming his worst fears, was a severe 
shock to him and he sunk under it !’ 

4 1 am not surprised now,’ I answered, 4 at my father’s treatment or yours. 
These letters explain all ! I must now find out who my enemy is ? Do you 
suspect any one ?* 

4 No one,’ was her reply. 

4 Nor did I, then' said the buccaneer fixing his eye upon us with deep feel- 
ing; but T was not long in ignorance of my enemy, or of his motives, as you 
shall learn.’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE VISIT. 

4 The direction in which my thoughts turned to discover who had written 
these letters/ said the buccaneer, * was the northern university which I had just 
left. The letters were mailed there, and it was my impression that they were 
written there. I therefore began to revolve in my mind any enemy I had there 
who would be likely to endeavor to do me an injury in this manner. But I 
could fix suspicion upon no one. Whoever he was, 1 was at least satisfied that 
he knew me intimately ; was familiar with my style of writing as well as a per- 
fect imitator of my penmanship ; and that he knew when I wrote to my parents, 
and when they wrote to me; for he had evidently prevented my father’s and 
my sister’s letters from reaching me. 

4 But I will not detain you, gentlemen,* said the wounded man, with recapitu- 
ation of the process by which I sought to trace these letters to the hand that 
wrote them. Neither my sister nor myself were able to fasten suspicion upon 
any one. She now believed me innocent and we were reconciled, and it would 
have given her as much joy almost as it would have given me, to have discov- 
ered the author of these letters. The day of the funeral of my father came 
and we followed him to the grave. On our return to the house the will was 
opened in the presence of my father’s attorney, a justice of the peace, Mr. 
Whanley, the Tutor, and a few relatives who remained. 

The will was read aloud and I found to my confusion and dismay that I was 
disinherited. Yes, gentlemen, my father acting under the influence of those 
accursed letters had cut roe off from my inheritance and made my sister the 
sole heir to his property, and Mr. Whanley his executor ! The clause affect- 
ing me ran thus: 

‘ Whereas my son Rafael having become an enemy to his native State, an 
alien from his father’s affection, and a traitor to every honorable feeling, by con- 
joining himself with the Abolitionists of the north, I have thought it best to de- 
vise and bequeath all my possessions real and personal to my beloved daugh- 
ter Anna. In so doing I do not any injury to my son Rafael aforesaid, inas- 
much as he has in his letters to me solemnly declared not only all slavery, 
crime, but those who partake of the fruits of the slaves’ labor criminals. 1 
leave him therefore to the innocence he covets!’ 

4 When I had recovered a little from the consternation and anger which the 
reading of the will had produced, I openly and publicly declared before them 
all that I was not an Abolitionist, that my father had been deceived, and that 
I was as true a son of Virginia as 1 had ever been ! But my protestations of 
innocence were all in vain towards changing the opinion formed by these stand- 
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ing around me ! They shrunk from me with horror and words of bitter insult 
rung in my ears. 

4 1 followed my sister to her room and accused her of having influenced 
my father’s will in her own behalf ; but vyith tears she not only protested her 
innocence; but also convinced me of her entire ignorance of the tenor of the 
will until she had heard it read. 

I now questioned her closely with reference to the particulars of the recep- 
tion of the forged letters. She said they were brought to her and her father 
from the Post Office, hy the servant who usually went to the office. I then ex- 
amined carefully the New Haven post-mark upon them, comparing it with that 
on some letters which 1 knew were genuine. After a careful comparison, I 
was satisfied that they were in a veiy slight degree dissimilar; but the differ- 
ence was so trifling, that no one causually observing them would have suspect- 
ed the forgery. The difference consisted in the cross-bar to the letter H, the 
bar being a heavier mark on the seal stamp, than on the false one. 

4 1 showed this to my sister, and we began to endeavor to fasten suspicion 
upon the author of these forgeries. But all our conjectures were vain. I 
resolved to seek Mr. Whanley, and lay the whole matter before him. This 
course my sister also advised. I found him at his office, and opened the sub- 
ject to him as I would have done to a brother. But first I learned from him 
that he had been in ignorance of my father’s intention to appoint him executor 
and knew nothing of it until the will was opened. If I had known he said tak- 
ing me by the hand, 4 1 should positively have refused to act as executor to a 
will which disinherited you !’ 

I told all to him and read the letters at the same time declaring my in- 
nocence. He betrayed the utmost sui prise and promised to use every means 
to make known the perpetration of this forgery. I left him perfectly satisfied 
of his friendship and confident in his integrity. But all my efforts to divine 
the author of my wrongs was unavailing. As it regarded my property I did 
not so much have cause to regret being disinherited as my sister declared she 
should share with me equally in the patrimony. By Whanley’s suggestion, I 
resolved to visit New Haven, and get there if possible some clue to the author 
of my wrongs. I departed from home two months after my father’s decease 
on this mission. I reached the place of my destination and there remained 
several days trying to find some clue to my secret foe. Application with the 
letters in my hand to the Post-master confirmed my suspicion that the stamp 
was forged ! Nor had such letters been mailed on that day. I was convinced 
that I must seek my calumniator nearer .home. Then gradually for the first 
time, suggested I know not by what train of thought, the idea of Whanley be- 
ing the man forced itself upon me. I rejected the suspicion in the beginning, 
and tried to throw it off, but it at length pressed upon me so strongly, that I 
resolved to return home at once and charge him with it ! 

On reaching my father’s house I found Whanley in possession ! He met 
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me in the same fawning manner as before, but I rejected his hand; fori had 
worked myself up, by thinking of circumstances, to the conviction that Whan- 
ley was the man who had injured me. He saw by my manner at once that I 
was not in humor with him, and being guilty he divined the cause. 

‘ Why this coldness?’ he asked looking very pale. 

‘Why are you here?* I demanded. 

* As the executor of your father’s estate, I am here to protect and take care * 
of the house !* 

* Where is my sister ?* I demanded. 

‘ I have sent her to a boarding-school !’ he answered 

‘ By what authority ? I demanded. 

‘ That of her guardian !’ he responded firmly. 

* Where is she ?’ I asked fiercely. 

‘That I shall not reveal at present!* was his reply. ‘ I am not to be bullied 
by a beggar !’ was his rejoinder. 

‘I seized him by the throat and charged him with being the author of the 
letters ! By my own slaves was he rescued and I turned out of my father’s 
house !’ But I will hasten to the end of my story of wrongs. That night I 
received intelligence from a faithful negro, who came to the tavern whither I 
went, that there was an armed party coming to apprehend me as an abolitionist 
and th? leader of a secret abolitionist club which I was said to be forming in 
the country. He brought me a horse and entreated me to escape. I did so ! 

I mounted him and fled, not for fear, but that I might have time and opportun- 
ity for revenge. I was the next day but one in Richmond, when I learned 
that I had been out-lawed by a proclamation of the governor and a reward of- 
fered for my apprehension ? I fled also from Richmond sailing away in a brig 
bound for the West Indies. For three years I was a wanderer and I became 
a pirate, not from choice, but from circumstances. The brig was shipwrecked 
and myself and one seaman were driven ashore upon an island which was the 
resort of pirates. I remained with them three years by compulsion, for each 
day I was butning with vengeance against Whanley whose conduct was to 
me, a convincing proof of his guilt, and I was filled with anxiety about my 
sister. At length the captain of our schooner, of which I was made second in 
command, was killed, and I succeeded him. The very day I had the command, 
I steered tor the United States and entering the mouth of James River by 
night ascended and anchored within a half of a mile of my paternal home. 

In disguise I went ashore the next morning and after an hour’s cautious ob- 
servation of the premises, I saw Whanley come forth, mount a saddle horse 
which had once been my own, and attended by a servant ride away, After 
he had got out of sight, I advanced to the door, being dressed as a common 
sailor, and asked of a. negro whom I well knew, ‘who lives there!’ 

‘Mr Whanley, massa !’ was his reply. 

‘Is Miss Whanley here ?’ I asked with doubt and fear. 
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c Massa mean mistress,* he replied. * She Missy Whanley once, but she 
marry massa Whanley and now she mistress ! Dare she be now ?* 

‘ As he spoke, I saw appear on the gallery a lady whom I with difficulty re- 
cognised as my once lovely sister ! 1 saw at a glance that she was wretched. 

approached her and touching my hat asked her if she would let me speak to 
her alone, as I had a message from her brother ! At this allusion to one whom 
she supposed dead, she uttered a cry of joy that told me she loved me still ! — 
She led me into the library where we had had our first interview and there, I 
made myself known to her! On recognizing me, she clung around my neck 
and with tears of joy welcomed me to her heart’s embrace. I asked her if she 
was indeed married to Whanley V She looked alarmed as if she feared he 
would hear, and then answered ‘Yes, and I have reason to weep tears of 
blood ! Know you, Rafael, that we have both been his victims ! It was he 
who wrote those letters — for I have discovered all, all — wrote them that my 
father might will to me the whole estate ! His object in my being sole inher- 
itor was to get the whole into his possession by marrying me. He it was who 
forged those letters and poisoned our father’s mind, and he it was who drew up 
the will ! This fearful accusation of himself, I had heard him make over 
and over again m his troubled sleep, and at length when I was convinced of 
its truth enough to charge him with it, I did so. He confeseed it all, but 
threatened my life and that of my infant’s if I dared reveal it to a human soul. 
He put me to school in a retired village, and under circumstances so unpleas- 
ant that I was wretched. He came to see me and told me if I would marry 
him, he would remove me and make me happy in the world of fashion. I con- 
sented, and we have been married two years ! Every day he renews his hor- 
rid threat to me ! He brought me a paper containing a notice of your death, 
but which he must have forged. This was that I might believe I had no one to 
appeal to ! It was he who got out the writ of arrest against you, and induced 
the governor to offer a reward for your apprehension !’ 

‘Judge my feeling, gentlemen,’ said the buccaneer Captain with strong e- 
raotion, ‘judge rny feelings on hearing this revelation of crimes on the part of 
a man we had trusted as a brother. But I will not describe what I experien- 
ced. I talked with my sister and told her what I should do. I told her that 
she must remain passive, and let no feeling for the father of her child lead her 
to interfere with my vengeance. I then left her! 

‘ That night as soon as it was dark, I landed with my men, surrounded the 
house, took Whanley and carried him on board my schooner. I secured him 
in the cabin and immediately got under weigh. I left behind the following 
note for my sister. 

‘Dear Anna, From this hour enj oy your estate and live for your child — 
You will never see your husband more. Within three days you will be a wid- 
ow ! I free you forever from a tyrant and consummate, at the same time, my 
own vengeance ! Be happy, and ere long We shall meet again!’ 
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* After we had got to sea I went below and made myself known to Whanle y 
I never witnessed fear and horror like his ! I accused him of his crimes, made 
him confess them in writing, and then with my own hands, fastened the rope 
to his neck by which he was the next moment swingingat the yard arm 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE LEAPER. 

When the young buccaneer captain had ended this part of his narrative, he* 
remained a little while deeply moved by his feelings; and then proceeded: 

‘Thus was I avenged! I and my sister, for the great wrongs we had receiv- 
ed at the hands of this man. As circumstances and not choice had led me to 
embrace the life of a pirate, I now resolved to quit the career I had entered up- 
on, and on my vessel reaching Cuba, I resigned the command to my lieutenant 
and took passage in a merchantman for Virginia, determined henceforward to 
dwell on my paternal estate with my sister. 

At first I kept private, but gradually ventured abroad into society, and made 
myself known. But I first sent to the governor the written confession made 
by Whanley, and received from him the assurance that I should not be mo- 
lested as he had been long satisfied that I was innocent of the crime alleged 
against me, and that no secret society had been organized for liberating the 
slaves. I did not of course tell the governor that I had hanged Whanley. I 
represented to him that I had made him confess, and that after the confession 
he had left the country. 

‘Rumors, however, soon became rife that Whanley had been dealt foully 
with, and murdering him, that I might possess the property. The excitement 
against me grew each day stronger ; but as I knew his death could not be 
proved against me, I resolved to brave it out. One evening with this spirit, 1 
attended a public assembly at Richmond, when I was recognised by a gen 
man present as having boarded, with my schooner, a vessel in which he was 
passenger, and plundered her. lie openly charged me with piracy and drew 
upon me the indignation of all present ; for already suspected, it was easy for 
men to believe any thing against me. Officers were sent for to arrest me, and 
I had to fight my way out of the hall to escape. 

‘ I now knew that as the supposed murderer of Whanley, and as a recogni- 
zed pirate, I should be hunted down and that the old story of my conspiracy a- 
gainst my native State would be revived, and that under all these charges I 
should be crushed. So I spurred to my sister’s abode, briefly told her of my 
danger, collected what money and valuables I could, resumed my sailor’s garb 
and left the house by one gate, just as my pursuers rode into the yard by 
another. I galloped along the river-road for several leagues until I fell in 
with a brig just getting Underweight from a tobacco plantation landing. The 
brig was bound for Mobile. I burned my horse loose and was received on 
board of her as a seaman. 
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The eighth day out as we were passing the 4 Double-Headed Shot Keys’ a 
schooner hove in sight to windward and bore down upon us. As she came 
nearer our captain felt alarmed and said he feared she was a buccaneer ; for 
at that period as well as now there were many such vessels cruising in these 
waters and about Cape St. Antonio. This remark drew my attention towards 
her more particularly and borrowing the glass from the mate, I looked at her 
and confirmed a suspicion I had already conceived. As she came nearer and 
before she hoisted a green flag, I saw that she was my schooner . She fired a 
gun over us and finding he could not escape the Captain hove to. The schoon- 
er was laid along side and my lieutenant who was a young Spaniard of a noble 
family, at the head of a score of men leaped on board, cutlass in hand, shout- 
ing upon all to submit. I met him and called him by name. He started back 
with surprise and pleasure, and then dropping his cutlass embraced me. In 
a few words I told him why I was there. He insisted on my resuming the 
command, and as I was once more a wanderer and an outlaw, I yielded to his 
wishes and the intreaties of the men, and resumed my command. Going on 
board I dressed myself in an uniform I had left behind me ; and when I came on 
deck thus attired, and resuming authority over the pirate crew, the completion 
of the astonishment of the captain and people of the brig may be conceived. 

‘Instead of being plundered and their vessel burned, I gave the captain per- 
mission to goon his voyage unharmed ; for this was the condition upon which 
I consented to accept the command. 

‘ I was now once more an outlaw ! I neither defend nor palliate my course. 
Persecutions and unmerited disgrace had rendered me indifferent to results. 

I hnew that the world looked upon me as a conspirator and as a murderer!* 

4 And did you not hang Whanley ?’ asked lieutenant Wordley with a look 
of surprise. 

‘ Yes. But I regard not that act as a dishonorable one. It was a just act of 
retribution upon one who had shortened my father’s days, poisoned his mind a- 
gainst me, exiled me from my native state, and wrested from me my rightful 
possessions and good name ! It was no murder — it was justice ! The laws 
of the land could not reach him; and rather than he should live, I slew him 1 . 

I do not regret it! Whanley is dead, but I was only the instument of justice 
human and divine in punishing him ! But I care not now to excuse any thing 
I have done he added with a gloomy air. ‘I am willing to abide the issue ? 

‘The day after I took command of the schooner, we fell in with a vessel 
bound to Cadiz. We boarded her, were resisted, end many were killed on both’ 
sides. She was very richly laden and after I had taken out her specie, I let 
her go on her way. But, instead of proceeding on her voyage, she put back 
to Havana and reported what had happened. Three armed vessels were im- - 
mediately despatched in three different directions, and by one of them I was 
captured, and taken into port My schooner was anchored under the guns of 
the Morot, and my lieutenant and I were thrown into one of its dungeons, 
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while ray men were placed in the city Carcel. We were brought to triaf and 
Alvaro and myself were condemned to be shot with forty three of my men, the 
ensuing morning. We were conducted from the citadel to the place of execu- 
tion. It was a level green plateau overhanging the harbor. The height was 
forty feet. My schooner lay anchored so near we could have conversed with 
any one upon her decks. As we approached the verge to stand in line, we 
were unbound and told to form in front of a double file of soldiers. As I found 
myself free from the cords, I bounded suddenly forward, and leaped out into 
the air beyond the precipice. The waters dosed over me, and being a good 
swimmer, I continued to move rapidly beneath the surface towards the schooner 
and rose to take breath some distance from the spot “When I did so, I saw 
the air fille4 with the bodies of men, flying and plunging around me into the 
flood. Animated by my example Alvar© had followed me *,and the men seeing 
this, broke from the line of death, and in a body rushed to the precipice and 
made the leap after him. For a moment the soldiers were confounded by this 
movement, but recovering their self-possession they began to pour in their fire 
upon the last of the number, so that out of the leapers three struck the water 
dead men. The air now rung with the shouts of the officers, and the ringing 
of musketry. As I looked up, I saw the verge of the cliff lined with the troops 
who were firing into the water in vollies. Raising my voice, I encouraged my 
men and directed them to swim to the schooner, but to keep under the surface 
as long as possible at a time. I soon reached my vessel and drew myself up 
over her bows by the cable, which I instantly cot, setting her adrift. The men 
one after another came up and climbed on board, Alvaro did not appear, and 
was no doubt struck by a bullet Out of forty three men, I counted thirty two» 
that came on’board. In lees than tour minutes, under the fire of musketry from 
the cliffy l bad sail on the schooner, and in seven minutes we were out of reach 
of musket shot ; but five more of my men were killed upon the deck. Beyond 
the Moro a Spanish frigate lay at anchor, and she opened upon us ; but as the 
wind was fair and fresh, we were under her fire not one minute and a half, she 
being unable to bring her guns to bear except in a direct line. Yet one of her 
shot struck us carrying away our stern-davits, shivering the main-boom, and 
killing one mam In thirty minutes from the time we got under sail, we were 
in the offing and bowling along with a flowing sheet, at the rate of eight 
knots \ r 

4 That was a most daring eseape said Werdley. 4 I have heard of it be- 
fore. I arrived in Havana three days after it, when it was the only topic of 
conversation in all circles. You then are Rafael El Saltador , or 4 the Leaper T 
as men have since deno-minated you ?* added Werdley, gazing upon him with 
manifest admiration in his looks 

‘ Yes, I am Capital* Rafael,’ answered the buccaneer with a smile like pride 
visible in his eyes 4 A large reward was now offered for my apprehension, 
and it was proclaimed by public manifesto that if re-taken I should be broken 
p the wheel l It is the prospect of this fearful death that induced me to 
say that I would rather take my trial in the States. But I am willing it should 
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be as it is ! With this wound in my side I have the key to my own life, and at 
my will can let it forth !’ 

The peculiar significance with which he spoke, could not but make a painful 
impression upon us. We were all three silent for a few moments. Wordley 
was deliberating and struggling with a desire to save him. But his duty to 
his country — to society — to himself, was a safe-guard to any weakness of the 
heart. 

‘ Why did you remain then in these seas, surrounded by such perils ?’ he at 
length enquired of him. 

‘These waters were my cruising ground, and I had no wish to cruise in any 
others. Perhaps, too, I was influenced by a spirit of bravado and defiance, I 
knew that vessels were abroad in search of me, bat I had made up my mind 
not to be taken ! I should not have surrendered now but to an American — a 
countryman, and having received as I believed a mortal wound ; and besides 
my men urged it, hoping that some good fortune might favor their escape a se- 
cond time; for it requires great resolution for men quietly to sink in their own 
vessel. Chains with a faint hope of life, are easier conditions ; and so we are 
your prisoners instead of being in the bottom of the ocean with our schooner !* 

‘ You were bold to follow that merchant ship into the very port of Key-west * 
remarked Wordley 

‘ Daring is the only virtue in our profession. All our deeds are bold of ne- 
cessity. Our existence is each moment a risk ! Our lives are every hour at 
stake ! For 6ome weeks past I had fallen in with nothing of value and my 
men were becoming dissatisfied; and I therefore resolved to take the ship if 
possible. I had chased her eighteen hours, and to have her to enter her port 
after I had got within gun-shot would have created a mutiny among my men. 
They were, however, by no means reluctant to put about when they discovered 
an American cruiser lying in the harbor. Fortune favored you and I am a pris- 
oner in your hands I’ 

He concluded his narration in these words uttered with an air of dignified re- 
signation, and then sunk back upon his pillow exhausted by pain and the fatigue 
of speaking. It was clear by Wordley’s countenance as he rose to go on 
deck that he would have set him at liberty had he the descretionary power. 

‘ It is hard for that brave fellow to die on the wheel,’ he said to me as I came 
up and stood by his side. ‘He has been the victim of circumstances rather 
than a depraved man ! It is a pity he should have hung the viilian Whanley, 
when he might have done his business by a duel. I delieve if he had taken a 
different course and brought him to the bar of justice, he could have convicted 
him, as well as cleared his own reputation and kept his hands from blood ! — 
Well, he is a guilty man now, however, and I suppose deserves his fate ! But 
it is a great pity, for he is a noble fellow and has the heart of a lion ? 

The same evening we anchored in the harbor of Havana, and Wordley, or- 
dering his cutter, pulled ashore and waited upon the Captain general to inform 
him of his capture of the notorious Rafael, El Saltador. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE PRISONER. 

The rumor of the capture of the noted Capitan Rafael soon filled the city 
and created universal satisfaction, especially among the mercantile community, 
whose commerce upon the ocean this daring young buccaneer had so long in- 
terrupted. On Wordley’s return from the Palacio of the Captain-general, he 
was accompanied by a party of the palace-guard whom the governor had sent 
for the purpose of escorting our formidable prisoner to the city Carcel. At 
Wordley’s suggestion they brought a litter, as Rafael was quite to ill to 
walk. Nevertheless, when the officer took possession of him he had him 
heavily ironed ; a broad iron collar being fastened about his neck and secured 
by a padlock behind ; manacles placed upon his wrists and fetters upon his 
ancles, from which passed a heavy chain five feet in length connecting them 
with the iron collar about his neck, and linked also to the hand-cuffs. 

When Rafael had been thus ironed, he took leave of us with calmness, and 
said to Wordley, 

‘ Fare well, sir ! To-morrow I shall be in the other world ! We shall meet 
no more in this. Accept my grateful acknowledgements for your humanity 
and kindness to me. Farewell and prosper in your noble profession. What 
/have done, I have done. I must bear the ignominy of my own acts.” 

He was borne upon the litter into the barge along side and it pulled to the 
shore surrounded and followed by at least a hundred boats filled with those 
whom the knowledge of the circumstances had drawn to the scene. When 
he landed the crowd upon the Quay was so dense that the soldiers from the 
Plaza had to open a passage in the rear to the water for the escort to pass up 
from the landing. 

Towards sunset we also went onshore and walked up to the American cof- 
fee house. There we learned that “El Saltador” as every one called him, 
was to be broken on the wheel at nine o’clock the next morning in the Campo 
of Public Execution’s outside the walls not far from the alameda. 

‘Poor fellow,’ ejaculated Wordley; t let us go and see him and endeavor 
to cheer him in his last hours. He has been a great criminal but there is 
much to admire in his character. He is not wholly depraved. 1 will wait 
on the governor and get permission to see him and also endeavor to have his 
chains removed. Let us go at once to the Palace !’ 

On reaching the entrance, Wordley gave his name to the sentinel at the 
gate who despatched it by a sergeant to the Captain-general. In a few mo- 
ments he returned and asked us to follow him. We ascended the spacious 
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8tair-case of the Palacio to an upper corridor at the opposite side of which wan 
a spacious hall where we found the vice-gerenl of Cuba promonading with 
two Spanish officers dressed in gorgeous uniforms. On perceiving Wordley, 
His Excellency recognized him and advanced three or four steps to meet him. 

4 Ah Senior Capitan Americano,’ he exclaimed with a smile of great satis- 
faction. ‘ 1 am glad to see you. I was about to send a message on board 
your vessel of war inviting you to do me the honor to dine with me to-morrow. 
You have done me and all men great service in capturing this buccaneer 
whom we have so long desired to take, and the highest honors we can rendpr 
you will poorly express our pleasure and indebtedness!’ 

* l have but done my duty as an officer in the service of my country,’ answer- 
ed Wordley. 4 Has your Excellency yet spoken with the prisoner ?’ 

4 No! He lies in the dungeon of the condemned in chains ! 1 will see him 
when he is led forth to execution!’ 

‘Is your Excellency aware that he is wounded ?’ 

‘Yes. Is it severely ?’ 

* So much so, that without being chained there is little fear that he will es- 
cape. I should esteem it a favor if your Excellency would give orders to take 
off his chains and let the last hours of his unhappy life be lightened !’ 

4 1 fear the man too much, Senor Capitan, not to take the greatest precau- 
tions against his escape. He is a daring man, and would escape where no 
other man could ! Pardon me, but I must decline acceding to your humane re- 
quest. I am resolved this man shall not elude me. He shall be broken on the 
wheel to-morrow as I live ! Once I have condemned him to be shot ; a second 
time I have condemned him to the wheel ! He shall not have the hair’s breadth 
of a chance given him for a third condemnaton and sentence. Twice con- 
demned is enough ! What other favor have I it in my power to grant you ?’ 

4 Permission,. with my friend, to visit Captain Rafael in his cell!* 

‘ That I will grant and will myself accompany you,’ answered Tacon with 
animation. I would like to see him. Come in and take coffee with me, and 
after a cigar we will proceed to his prison ? 

We accompanied the Captain-general across the noble hall and being join- 
ed by the Spanish officers were issued by a slave into a cool verandah open- 
ing upon an orange and lemon garden where coffee and cigars awaited us. It 
was just after sunset, and the mellow radiance of the golden twilight pervad- 
ed all the atmosphere. The air was laden with the fragrance of innumerable 
flowers, and the branches of the orange-trees were filled with singing birds, 
and fountains cooled the air ! The hum of the busy city, scarcely penetrated 
to this retired spot where the energetic Captain-general of Cuba threw off the 
cares and restraints of his responsible position. 

^ Coffee of delicious fragrance was handed to us by slaves dressed in muslin 
trousers and jackets, and others followed with stmillas , a hard sweet buscuit, 
and another with cigars on a silver salver, and another with a silver lamp. — 
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We did not take our seats around a table but upon settees and ottomans placed 
around the verandah in the coolest situations. The governor and Spanish 
officers smoked and drank coffee, whiffed and sipped alternately with infinite 
gusto. We, however, contented ourselves with taking the cigars after coffee. 
If any thing could h^ve surpassed the delicate flavor of the coffee, it was the 
flavor of the cigars. Out of Havana such luxuries as the governor regaled us 
with are unknown. They were truthfully named ‘ Regalias.’ 

While we were smoking Wordley enquired what was to be done with the 
pirate-crew which had been removed from the schooner of war to the city pris- 
on. 

‘ They are to be hung to-morrow,’ answered Tacon firmly. ‘All of them but 
eleven are those who escaped with El Saltador. But I shall hang them all a- 
like without trial, for these men should not have been in such company if they* 
expected any clemency.’ 

‘No pirate deserves to live an hour after his capture,’ said one of the Span- 
ish officers. ‘Taken under a piritical flag is enough to hang them without 
trial ! They are all too inhuman to live !’ 

‘ Not so, Don Ferdinand,’ said the Captain-general smiling. ‘ So long as I 
have a neice I shall remember that but for one of these pirates she would l>ave 
been lost to me forever !’ 

‘How was he of service to her, your Excellency?’ asked Wordley with true 
Yankee inquisitiveness. 

‘In this way/ answered the Governor lighting a third ‘Regalia.’ Three 
years and a half ago my brother died in Spain. He was a widower with only 
one child, at the time of his death. This child, a lovely girl of thirteen, he 
bequeathed to my paternal care and affection. 1 sent for her to come to Cu- 
ba, and in a Spanish brig of war that was soon to sail. The day before she 
was to embark, the brig of war wreeked, with half the vessels, in the port of 
Cadiz, upon the quay. My nejpe, the Donna Leonor, anxious to reach me, em- 
barked in a merchant vessel which, when within four days of Havana, was 
chased and captured by a pirate. They plundered the vessel of the most valu- 
able articles they could lay their hands on, and the buccaneer captain struck 
with the beauty of Donna Leonor determined to take her and her servants oa 
board of his vessel, leaving the ship to proceed on her voyage. He was only 
prevented from carrying the fancy into execution by his lieutenant, a very 
young man, and as Donna Leonor describes, very handsome and noble, who 
interfered to protect her at the risk of his own life, threatening to shoot his cap- 
tain dead upon the spot if he dared to lay his hand upon her. The young offi- 
cer was seconded by several of the pirates whom he called around him, and 
the buccaneer captain sullenly yielded to the conti ol of a spirit more indomita- 
able than his own. In a word Donna Leonor was saved the ignominy and 
wretchedness of becoming a Corsair’s bride by the young man’s daring ; and 
the vessel was suffered to proceed on her voyage bringing me my loved niece 
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in safety. She now never hears of pirates being taken that she does’nt ask 
me to be sure before they are shot that ‘ her preserver,’ as she terms the bold 
young pirate, is not one of them !’ 

Wordley and I looked at one another during this recital and exchanged 
looks of surprise and of mutual intelligence. Facts precisely like these Rafael 
had related to us subsequently to the general narrative he had given of his 
life ; and had stated that they occurred when he was acting under his first 
captain. He did not, however, say who the young maiden was, whom he had 
protected; and it is probable that her rank was concealed from him by the Span- 
ish Captain, lest large ransom should have been demanded. If Rafael had 
known the young girl he had protected to be the niece of the Captain-general, 
it would have been natural that he should have made known to him his servi- 
ces when he was formerly his prisoner. But then, his pride was sojiigh, it is 
doubtful whether he would have condescended to take advantage of such a 
circumstances towards mitigating his sentence. 

‘ I hive heard Captain Rafael relate a similar incident in which he was an 
actor, your Excellency,’ said Wordley. ‘ I should not be surprised if he should 
prove to have been the gallant man who saved your niece, Donna Leonor !’ 

‘ Was Don Rafael second in command at the time, and was it about three 
years and a half ago ?’ 

4 Yes, your Excellency, so he informs us !’ 

‘ Did he tell you the name of the ship onboard which the young girl he pro- 
tected was passenger ?’ 

‘The Carlos III.’ 

The very same vessel in which Donna Leonor came !’ exclaimed the Cap- 
tain general with surprise. ‘Can it be possible this is the same person?’ 

‘It must be without question,’ answered Wordley. 

‘I trust it will not prove so,’ answered his Excellency with a look of anxiety. 
‘I should be sorry to execute a man who has done me and mine such good 
service ! But we will ascertain this !’ 

The Captain-general then gave orders to have ‘El Saltador’ brought, in chains 
as he was, into his presence. The day had now closed and numerous wax can- 
dles supplied the loss of day-light While the captain of the body-guard was 
despatched for the prisoner, His Excellency went out and soon returned lead- 
ing in a lovely girl of seventeen, with dark Castillian eyes and hair, and a form 
of bewitching symmetry. He presented us to her as the Donna Leonor, his 
neice. In a few moments the clinking of chains and the tramp of the heavy 
feet of the soldiers who bore the litter, announced the approach of Rafael. — 
They entered and deposited their burden. Rafael reclined upon his elbow 
and looked calmly around. He was very pale but his countenance was firm 
and composed. It wore a slight air of surprise as if wondering why he had 
been brought into the presence of Tacon. 

‘ Leonor,’ said the Governor, ‘look well at the prisoner, and ’ 
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Before he could complete what he was about say, she, who had been all the 
while attentively regarding him, exclaimed — 

4 It is Ae P 

Who, Leonor ?* ' 

‘My preserver ! Oh, uncle spare him, if he is thy prisoner!’ 

‘It is Rafael El Saltador ! Shall I spare him P 
‘ El Saltador !’ she exclaimed with a start of alarm. 

‘ It is he ? Is he the same who saved you from the Pirate chief?’ 

‘ He is !’ she answered earnestly. 

The expression of Rafael’s face showed plainly that he recognized her, but 
he remained silent, waiting the issue, and gazing on her with a look of grati- 
tude and surprise. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE WHEEL. 

The emotion of Donna Leonor on recognising her protector and beholding 
him in chains before her, rendered her insensible to the consideration that he 
was the notorious buccaneer 4 El Saltador,’ whose deeds were the theme of 
every tongue. She approached him and laying her hand upon his, while her 
dark, beautiful eyes were swimming with tears of pity and gratitude— 

4 Noble Don Rafael, I thank Heaven for giving me an opportunity of express- 
ing to you my gratitude, though I am grieved that it is under circumstances to 
yourself so unfortunate. The good deed you performed forme, will never be 
obliterated from my memory. You saved my life and honor! I will save 
yours ! 

Then turning from him, she approached her uncle the Captain-general who 
had been regarding her with a countenance full of perplexity. 

‘Uncle, I ask of you the life of your prisoner ?’ she cried with eloquent 
earnestness. 4 Do not refuse me ! I know that he has forfeited it ! I know 
that he is twice condemned ! I know that he has done evil ! But spare him 
for my sake ! But for him I should have been lost to you forever P — 
But for him, instead of the happiness I enjoy in your presence and under your 
paternal protection, I should have been wretched and degraded ! Let not the 
preserver of my life die !’ 

4 1 know that something is due to him, Leonor,’ answered the Captain-gen- 
eral looking very much troubled, his feelings evidently struggling betweenhis 
duty as a man and as a ruler, with a strong bias towards clemency. 4 But if 
I pardon Don Rafael how shall I appease the public ? They will demand his 
death! They wait to witness his execution! I dare not disappoint them 
without sufficient reason; and the fact that he rescued you, my niece, I fear 
will weigh little with them at such a time ! I fear El Saltador must die !’ 

4 No — no! He must not die !’ she cried fervently. It shall never be said 
that you were insensible to the dictates of generosity, you, who owe so much 
to Don Rafael ; that is if you value me, whom he has preseved to you !’ 

4 Do not plead for me, noble signora,’ said Rafael with a glowing cheek 
and a sparkling eye as if his heart swelled with gratitude to her, for her inter- 
est in his fate, — 4 1 have been condemned and am ready to meet my fate — that 
is die — though I would not die on the wheel !’ 

4 You shall not die, Don Rafael! My uncle will pardon you! He is too 
noble to take the life of one who saved mine !’ 
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‘ I will mitigate his sentence, niece,’ answered the Captain-general. ‘ He 
shall not be broken on the wheel. I will substitute instead the soldier’s 
death !’ 

‘ He must not die,* answered Leonor with firmness. ‘I will protect him 
with my life ! If it is of no value to other’s it is to him, an<J.«as he has preserv- 
ed it h^ shall have the protection it can afford him !’ 

As she spoke the spirited and generous Spanish girl left her uncle and 
placed herself by the side of the prisoner. Her uncle regarded her for some 
moments with surprise and seemed to be endeavoring to discover whether 
there was not a feeling in all this conduct deeper than mere gratitude. At 
length his mind seemed to be made up. He approached Rafael and said with 
dignity — 

‘ Young man, for the sake of my neice I pardon you ! It shall never be said 
of me that I sacrificed the life of own who saved the life of my neice ! Re- 
move his chains !’ 

This order was given to the Captain of his guard who stood near, and a 
smith being sent for, his irons were soon taken off and borne from the apart- 
ment. With a slight exertion Rafael raised himself from the litter and seiz- 
ing the hand of Leonor kissed it with an air of grateful respect. She threw 
herself upon her uncle’s bosom and wept for joy, overwhelming him with her 
thanks and praises for his goodness. 

* There is a condition with your freedom, senor,’ said the Governor turning 
to Rafael ; it is that you leave the island within three days, and pledge me 
your honor as a man, for I believe you will regard sacredly such a pledge, that 
you will never return hither. The penalty for appearing here again be as- 
sured will be death ? 

Rafael on hearing this condition, glanced at the beautiful, earnest face of 
Leonor and then answered sadly — 

*1 give your Excellency the pledge you solicit !’ 

But he looked as if banishment from the presence of the lovely girl, were a 
punishment scarce less than death. Between her and him there was apparent, 
to an observing eye, a tender sympathy of interest already awakened, which 
time and opportunity would surely ripen into love. Leonor looked as if she 
would rather the condition had not been annexed ; but she was silent 

‘You have a wound,’ said the governor to the young man! My surgeon 
shall attend to it ! You shall be removed to a suitable apartment, where you 
will be held as a prisoner until a Spanish vessel, now in port sails for the Uni- 
ted States on board which I will have you secretly conveyed. The knowl- 
edge of your pardon shall remain a secret from the multitude !’ 

‘How will you prevent their knowing it?’ asked one of the Spanish officers 
with a look of surprise. 

‘ I shall find a way,’ answered the governor dryly. 

Rafael after his chains were removed, getting energy from the sight of the 
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lovely girl whom he had served and whom he never forgotten, and inspired by 
the pardon he had so unexpectedly obtained through her intercession, felt 
stronger in heart and body, and able to sustain himself without the litter. — » 
Leaning on the aft^of one of the soldiers, he was conducted from the room. 
As he left he bo^Wto each of us and waved his hand in fore well. Leonor 
stood pale and silent regarding him attentively, and with all her woman’s soul 
in her eyes. Their eyes met for an instant, and as the electric arrow darts 
from cloud to cloud, so love’s arrows darted from heart to heart in that brief 
glance, and if needed not a magiciau to tell me two souls were made one! 

CONCLUSION. 

The ensuing morning we went early on shore, curious to witness how the 
populace would conduct on learning that they were to be deprived of the grat- 
ification of seeing ‘El Saltador’ broken upon the wheel. We expected to 
find the streets filled with an excited and incensed multitude. But to our 
surprise we found that there had been no public notice given by the governor 
of the pardon of Rafael. The whole city was in motion towards the Campo 
and all was animation with the prospect of the expected spectacle. We join- 
ed the moving throng towards the place of execution, desirous of seeing how 
they would bear the disappointment, and prepared to behold some fearful com- 
motion as the result of Tacon’s clemency. 

On reaching the ‘ Campo’ which was a waste field outside of the walls, we 
found several thousand persons already assembled, and the gallows upon which 
the crew of the captured pirate vessel were to be hung, erected, and the rack 
or ‘ wheel ’ placed near it The former was full forty feet in length, it being 
constructed for the purpose of hanging the whole party at once. 

‘The people will be content with the hanging,’ said Wordley ; ‘ and per- 
haps glutted with the death of the pirates, will not feel their disappointment 
in not having the additional spectacle of Rafael broken upon the wheel !’ 

While he was speaking the pirates were escorted to the gallows by a batta- 
lion of troops, and after the priests had performed the last offices of religion, 
they were executed. 

But it was plain from the indifference with which this sight was witnessed 
by the Habaneros that they were reserving the edge of their appetite for the 
less ordinary execution upon the wheel. The execution of 4 El Saltador’ was, 
besides, worth more then that of three score pirates to witness ; and for this 
spectacle all were now on the eve of the most exciting expectation. 

* I dont know how the Captain-general will appease this curiosity,’ observed 
Wordley as we overheard the remarks of the spectators to each other in antic- 
ipation of the fearful ‘afterpiece ’ to the tragedy they had just witnessed.— 
Every eye had been fixed upon the wheel and all at once a deep murmur swept 
over the multitude like the wind stirring the leaves of a forest 
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‘There he is!’ flew from tongue to tongue. Could it be possible? The 
executioner was actually conducting a man upon the platform of the rack.— 
From the distance at which we stood we had no doubt but that it was Rafael. 
We exchanged remarks of surprise at the Governor’s perfidy, and turned away 
with horror from the painful scene ! 

The fearful wheel began to do its work. The air rung with two or three 
piercing shrieks! The whole multitude was as silent as the ocean in a calm. 
Suddenly, up went a great outcry that seemed to shake the Heavens. It was 
a cry of deep satisfaction and ferocious triumph. The vengeance of the peo- 
pie were satisfied, and their appetite for the horrible sated. The vast mass 
separated into fragments amid the thunder of cannon and the martial sounds 
of music, and poured back again into the streets of the city. 

When we reached the Polacio, Wordely said that he would go in and learn 
why the Captain-General should have acted so deceitfully ; for we deeply re- 
gretted Rafael’s terrible end. 

The governor met us in the corridor. He advanced towards us smiling. 
Wordley returned his smile with a cold, severe expression. 

‘ Were you at the execution, Senores ?’ he asked. 

‘ Yes, but ’ began Wordley, with atone of indignant emotion. 

‘ I see that all is right, then ! for by your looks you come to accuse me of 
dishonoring my word !’ 

‘Most certainly I do !’ answered Wordley, firmly. 

‘ If you have been deceived then all has gone well, and I have no fears 
fiom the people. If you think you have seen Don Rafael broken on the 
wheel they will make oath that they have seen him executed !’ 

‘I do not understand, your excellency,’ said Wordley, with surprise. 

* Come with me !’ he said, with a peculiar manner. 

We followed him along the corridor. He threw open the door of an inner 
room, and to oUr amazement we beheld Rafael reclining upon a sofa and look- 
ing very much improved in appearance and as sound in limb as if he had 
never been near wheel or rack. 

* There you see, Senores sits, El Saltador,’ said the Captam-General, smil- 
ing. ‘ He who was broken on the rack was a condemned criminal, who was 
to have suffered next Thursday. It was necessary for the peace of the city 
that some one should die upon the wheel, and so I anticipated this criminal’s 
day of execution. I had him clad in ‘ El Saltador’s garments, and as his eyes 
were bandaged the deceit could not be easily detected, especially as no one 
Was suspecting such a thing as a substitute. You see I have appeased the 
people, Saved Don Rafael and kept my own honor !’ 

A few words will now complete the story of the Twice condemned. The 
third day after the Execution of the pirates, Rafael was conveyed on board a 
Spanish brig which an hour afterwards set sail bound for New Orleans. As 
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she passed near our quarter on leaving the harbor Rafael waved his hand in 
adieu ; and then turning his face towards the city, and with his eye probably 
fastened upon the roof of the palace which held the lovely Spanish maiden to 
whom he owed his life, and with whom he had left his heart, he remained in 
this position until distance rendered his person no longer distinguishable. 

From that period there has been no further intelligence of him. The Cap- 
tain-General was soon after superseded and returned to Spain with the lovely 
Donna Leonor who bore with her to the garden vales of Castille a sad and 
gentle memory of the youthful buccaneer whose life she had restored to him 
for her own. 

THE END 
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THE RIVAL BROTHERS. 



CHAPTER I. long tapering bowsprit, terminating in a 

■ ■ reed-like flying jib-boom. 

The sun had risen from hisoc^an bed Her masts were long and raking, and 
and gilded the many spires and domes of tapered aloft to withes, and with the 
this city, with a bright and sparkling rad- rest of her spars, were of a polished black, 
iance. The slated roofs of the buildings Her decks were of snowy whiteness, 
flashed back the dazzling rays like shields and flashed beneath the bright rays of the? 
of burnished gold. The bright beams sun like layers of purest silver. The 
fell lavishly upon the numerous green is- binnacle, companion-way and hatches, 
lands that soemed reposing on the very were neatly painted green, relieving the 
bosom of the waters, and which looked a whiteness of the decks. She mounted 
thousand times brighter than ever before, twelve long brass eighteens, six on a side, 
The clear blue sky, without a cloud, re- and a forty-four amidships, on both sides- 
ceived a mellow, softer hue, as the bright of which, in bright red letters were paint- 
orb of day rose higher and higher from ed the name of 1 Thunderbolt/ and from 
his watery bed. A strong north-wester- its looks, well deserved the name. At 
ly breeze swept down the bay, lashing the peak waved a small blue flag, on 
the dark blue waters with the whitest which was beautifully embroidered in sil- 
foam. It was a lovely morn. A vast ver thread, an arrow, near the centre of 
multitude of people had gathered upon which, and embroidered in gold, was a 
the wharves and adjacent shbres of the small pair of Cupids wings. This device 
city, their gaze directed towards a beau- designated the name of the beautiful 
tiful schooner that lay anchored in the schooner, — * The Flying Arrow.* 
stream. She was about two hundred tons No eye could have detected the least 
burthen ; and of the finest and inostsym- fault in the finished outline of the beauti- 
metrical build ; with great breadth of ful craft, as she rested like a feather, 
beam; and her whole appearance indi- gracefully upon the crested waves. Upon 
cative of matchless speed. Her hull was her decks were a score of young and 
long, low, and jet black, only relieved by fearless looking fellows, all similarly at-^ 
a narrow white ribbon, scarcely two in- tired in white flowing pants, blue check- 
ches in width, running round her waists ed shirts, and a black silk haudkerchief, 
from stem to stern. The bows were ex- 1 knotted loosely round the neck of each, 
ceedingly sharp, from which extended a while on their heads they wore caps of 
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rich blue silk, each ornamented with a 
tassle of silver. 

Upon the quarter deck, paced a young 
man who, every now and then, cast an 
expectant glance towards one of the 
wharves which was covered with people, 
and from which a boat seemed to be on 
the point of starting. 

Over his blue check, he wore a round 
t>' iq jacket, ornamented on each shoulder 
with a band of silver. His face was 
handsome and expressive of courage and 
daring ; and his step, as he paced the 
smoothly polished deck, was light and 
easy. Taking from a pocket, a small 
spy glass, he levelled it towards the place 
where, within a few moments, he had 
ffroked anxiously several^tines. Suddenly 
he cried in a loud clear tone, 4 all hands 
on deck/ 

-From the several gang ways now 
poured forth the crew of the beautiful 
icessel, and in a moment, one hundred as 
§ne fellows as ever called the sea their 
liome, stood upon the decks of the schoon- 
er. At the moment the young man had 
spoken, the boat had put off from the 
vyb art, nearly opposite to where the 
schooner lay, and was nearing rapidly ; 
it was propelled by six oarsmen, and 
skimmed the waves like a feather. Five 
minutes from the time it left the wharf it 
was alongside; and, in a moment a young 
oian dressed as a naval officer ascended 
.the side of the vessel and leaped lightly 
Upon the deck. 

This was the commander of the Flying 
Arrow which name was beautifully 
painted upon the stern of the schooner, 
lie was a young man of fine and graceful 
figure, with a carriage lofty and com- 
tn a tiding, and a step firm and elastic. — 
His features were regular and handsome, 
and his complexion dark, and of rich 
color. His hair was wavy and coal black, 
and a pair of well-trimmed whiskers, of 
.fbe same hue, ornamented and added a 
fullness to his well-shaped face. His eyes 
were black and for brightness, mocked 
Che eagle’s. His face was expressive of 
fcold nes 3 and rasolution. His thin and 
l>eautifully chiselled lips closed firmly, 
giving to his face a look of singular dar- 
ing and decision. He smiled as he gazed 
on the neatly dressed and faithful looking 
crew around him, who, as they caught 
ig».w lght of their commander, gave vent to 


their feelings in a loud and welcome 
cheer ; every cap was at the feet of its 
owner in obeisance and loyalty to their 
young captain, who returned their greet- 
ing in a kindly manner. 

He was soon joined by the young man 
whom we noticed upon the quurter deck, 
and who was the lieutenant of the Flying 
Arrow.' 

‘Thanks, thanks, Albert,’ said the com- 
mander, grasping heartily the hand of the 
young man. 4 Thanks, for securing so 
noble and gallant a crew ; they look well 
worthy of their present home, the Flying 
Arrow, may they be an honor to her and 
their country, as long as they sail under 
the star spangled banner.’ 

4 1 have no fears of them,* replied the 
young man proudly, as he gazed on the 
fearless looking young sailors. 4 They are 
good men and true.’ 

* I trust so/ 

4 Albert, in an hour we must by under 
way, when fairly so, come to my cabin;’ 
with this the noble looking young officor 
descended to a splendid cabin in the 
schooner. In less than an hour the 
schooner wa3 gliding rapidly over the 
snow-capped waves, ploughing the white 
foam till it lay in snowy masses along her 
sides ; when, meeting at the stern, formed 
a beautiful tossing wake behind. 

Her spread of canvass was enormous 
and hurried her over the waves at an as- 
tonishing velocity. The tall, slender 
masts yielded somewhat to the large 
square topsails, which were now filled to 
their utmost tension ; and seemed al- 
most incapable of sustaining their heavy 
pressure. 

On leaving her moorings in the stream, 
a gun had been fired and a roll of bunt- 
ing run aloft which unfolded to the breeze, 
and the stars and stripes waved proudly 
over the decks of the privateer, for such 
was the Flying Arrow. Three loud and 
hearty cheers burst from the crew as they 
beheld the flag waving above, and had 
hardly died away ere the whole multitude 
upon the shores burst forth as if in one 
voice, in a loud and swelling shout, which 
was repeated at intervals until the fast 
receding schooner was wholly lost to 
view on her way to the blue Atlantic ; 
where for a time we leave her. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Warren and William Seymour were 
twin brothers, sons of a wealthy gentle- 
man of Boston, and at the time of our 
story, were five and twenty years of age. 

A man of immense wealth, Mr. Sey- 
mour had spared neither pains nor ex- 
pense in the education of his sons ; every 
thing that could possibly tend to their 
welfare and happiness, was bestowed with 
a liberal hand. 

Six years of their lives had been spent 
in the naval service, andboth the young 
men had riven to the lieutenancy. En- 
dowed with fine personal appearance, 
and both, equally skilful in naval tactics, 
two finer looking officers never walked a 
quarter deck. In form and feature, the 
two brothers were singularly alike; one 
was the exact counterpart of the other ; 
the only distinguishable difference be- 
tween the two, wa3 the color of their 
eyes. Those of Warren were of inky 
blackness, while those of William were 
a fine dark blue. 

With the exception of the eyes, the 
slightest diiference could never have been 
detected in the young men. Alike in 
outward appearance, they were totally 
unlike in disposition. William, from a 
boy, had been possessed of a rash and 
jealous temperament, which age and cir- 
cumstanpes by no means improved. Of 
a fierce, fiery temper, haughty and unfor- 
giving, he was little calculated to win 
friends from among his acquaintances. — 
The least imagined insult or injury he 
would not brook or forgive ; and woe 
to the one who crossed him ; he was sure 
to have revenge. 

Jealousy and revenge were the two 
prominent traits in his character, and 
were rooted deep within his soul. Cold, 
haughty, and distrustful, he confided 
naught toothers ; his thoughts were lock- 
ed within him; and many were the dark 
one\s that filled his breast. Yet, there 
were times when he was gay, lively, and 
apparently the happiest of the happy ; 
when a nobler nature seemed to have 
sprung up within him, and drove all evil 
out; when his face seemed to glow with 
noble purpose and resolve. But, sudden- 
ly, as the sun is sometimes veiled by the 
dark thunder cloud, would his face be- 
come clouded with the dark passions of 


his soul, his dark eyes flash with fearful 
fire, and his whole nature seemed chang- 1 
ed. Such was William Seymour. 1 

Warren was his opposite in nature, in 
almost every respect, generous, frank an4 
open-hearted, kindly deposed to vards all* 
he was as little calculated to make ene- 
mies as was William to make friends.— 

His was a soul noble from the first ;— 
which had never been corrupted by the 
darker passions of human nature; and^ 
as yet, remained bright, pure and unsulli- 
ed. Born of the same mother, reared 
with the same care, both possessing the 
same and eifual advantages; yet, ho<v 
widely different were their natures; hoyfr 
unlike were the two brothers. One waji 
destined to tread the bright path to honor 
and fame, the other, the dark, unfathom- 
able road to ruin and death. 

A short time after thtfir promotion to 
the lieutenancy, th,e two brothers visited 
their home, after an absence of thre^ 
years. Till then, from their earliest in- 
fancy, despite their opposite natures, the 
brothers had been constant and affectionf- 
ate friends. Seldom an angry word par- 
sed between them ; whatever the feeling 
entertained towards others by William, to 
Warren he always bore kindly feeling^. 

But the bond of friendship and brotherly 
love, was soon destined to be severed. 

It was at the c’ose of a beautiful af- 
ternoon, near the expiration of the leave 
granted the brothers, that they were re- 
turning from an afternoon’s ride through 
the beautiful environs of the city. TheV 
were riding leisurely along through Cam- 
bridge, and were within half a mile of 
the bridge, w’hen their attention w>as rouq- 
by the quick clattering of a horse’s hoofs 
behind them, and at the same moment a 
piercing shriek fell upon their ears. — 
Turning on the instant, they beheld a 
noble steed attached to a light buggy 
wagon dashing madly over the road to- 
wards them, and now within a short dis- 
tance. The occupant of the earring® 
was a young lady who had no control 
whatever over the horse which w as updti 
the dead run. Quickly turning their 
carriage to one side of the road, the 
young men alighted and fastened their 
horse to a tree. Hardly had they done 
so ere they heard the voice of the young 
lady in the buggy, — which w^as now with- 
in a few feet of them,-^eryihgf< * Oh Gcd ! ~ ^ 
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pave me, save me ! William sprang to 
the road, and as the horse dashed past 
him, seized him by the head. The horse 
jreared and plunged fearfully, and Wil- 
liam would have been obliged to let go 
his hold, had not Warren at that moment 
seized the horse’s head from the other 
side. By their united efforts they suc- 
ceeded in arresting the course of the 
frightened animal, who, in a few mo- 
ments stood perfectly still. 

The joy of the young lady at her de- 
liverance was beyond all bounds, her 
thanks and blessings were without num- 
ber. She was a dark eyed maiden of 
eighteen or twenty summers, with a 
faultless form and exquisite features. — 
Her face was pale from fear, yet, lovely 
as the houris. Both were struck by her 
matchless beauty, and in the bosom of 
William, the fire of love was already 
kindled. Recovering from her fear, a 
conversation was happily begun by the 
young lady herself. To Warren Sey- 
mour, who was by far the more agreeable 
of the brothers in conversation, she most- 
ly directed it, though by no means 
slighting his brother. The manner of 
William had changed of a sudden. His 
brow was dark, and his eyes, as he gaz- 
ed at his brother, engaged in conversa- 
tion with the young lady, blazed with a 
fiendish light. His replies to her, who 
frequently addressed him, were moody 
and repulsive, and often naught but a 
.monosyllable. Perceiving his mood, the 
young lady now addressed herself wholly 
to Warren. Both were^evidently pleased 
with each other, and the conversation 
was lively and agreeable. Burning with 
jealousy and rage, William was about to 
leave them, when a hoise and chaise 
driven rapidly down the road, stopped 
directly by him. An elderly gentleman 
alighted, exclaiming in a tone of joy, 

* Thank God, thank God, she’s safe.' — 
The young lady sprang to his arms. It 
was her father. 

. Returning from an afternoon’s ride, he 
had stopped at the house of a friend and 
spoke with him for a moment at his 
door. While there, his horse became 
frightened and ran far out of sight, till 
stopped, providentially, by the two broth- 
ers. 

1 ... The young lady now related to her fath- 

r of i<fcr of the fearful ride and providential 


rescue by the two young men who had 
periled their lives for her. 

The heart of Mr. Wildon overflowed 
with gratitude towards the preservers ef 
his daughter, and grasping their hands 
he exclaimed, — * You’re brave boys by 
my faith, and shall have reward. Any 
thing, every thing, all I have is yours if 
you’ll take it. By my faith, if there were 
but one, he should have my daughter, but 
how the devil to give her to both of you, 

I can’t tell. But come, don’t be bashful, 
name a reward, tor by my faith, you de- 
serve one.’ 

‘ We ask no reward, generous sir,’ 
said Warren, * but that of you and your 
daughter’s acquaintance and friendship.’ 

‘ By my faith you shall have mine from 
this moment,’ said Mr. Wildon, shaking 
their hands heartily. 

* As to Clara, I ’spose she’ll have no 
objections to your acquaintance, — will 
you Jude V 

‘ Certainly not, dear father,’ said Clara 
Wildon, * I shall forever owe them grat^ 
itude, and shall be proud and happy of 
their acquaintance and friendship.’ 

‘ A mighty pretty speech, Miss, now 
kiss them both, Jude, or you’re no daugh- 
ter of old Harry Wildon.’ 

The handsome Clara slightly blushed 
at the unexpected request of her father, 
but turning to William she kissed him, 
and severely chided him for his ill humor. 
Turning then to Warren, their eyes met, 
and ‘ told a tale.’ Drawing the lovely 
girl towards him, Warren imprinted upon 
her lips a burning kiss of love, which 
she returned. 

* ‘ That’s the right sort,’ exclaimed Mr. 
Wildon, laughing heartily, ‘ that’s the 
right sort. Now, young gentlemen, your 
names, you are brothers I’m certain, and 
how the devil either of you can tell him- 
self from the other, I can’t see. 

‘Holloa!’ he ejaculated, turning to 
where William had stood, but who was 
now gone. ‘ He’s vanished by my faith.’ 

‘ He’s gone for his carriage,* said 
Clara, pointing to where the young man 
had left it, and who in the struggle with 
the horse of Mr. Wildon had been drag^ 
ged a considerable distance down the 
road. 

Giving him their names, and lear^ in 
the residence of Mr. Wildon, which %g 
in Boston, Warren politely handed ; \ i 
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Wildon to her seat in her father’s carri- 
age and then sprang into his own vehicle 
which was now upon the spot. 

The sun was just setting as the two 
carriages rolled slowly over the bridge. 
The west was lined with clouds of gor- 
geous hues, which the still clear waters 
of the ‘Charles’ reflected beautifully 
back. 

Within one short hour, both Warren 
and William Seymour had drank deep 
from the fountains of love, yet, how dif- 
ferent were their feelings. To Warren, 
a new life seemed to have opened its por- 
tals to his heart. His feelings were 
strange and unaccountable, yet pleasing. 

Love, which before, he had nover 
known, he felt he now possessed. He 
felt conscious that he loved the fair girl 
whom he and his brother had saved from 
danger, perhaps from death ; and a se- 
cret whispering within seemed to say 
1 love on.’ Filled with bright and pleas- 
ing thoughts, he was lively, gay, and 
happy. 

Not so with William, ; he was gloomy 
and silent. He too, felt conscious of love, 
awakened in his breast; love for Clara 
Wildon ; but the spark of love had kin^ 
died the deadly fire of jealousy. 

Fortunate it was for her that they were 
there to save ; but better had it been for 
them, had they never seen her; for from 
that moment all brotherly ties were sev- 
ered. Fierce jealousy, and all the dark- 
er passions of his heart were roused in 
the breast of William, and in the place 
of love, burned deep and deadly hate. 

CHAPTER III. 

He would have given worlds, if he 
alone had saved Clara Wildon ; but, alone, 
he could have done naught with the mad- 
dened and powerful horse ; and as it was, 
but half the deed was his. 

* Come and see us to-morrow/ said 
Mr. Wildon to the young men, as the 
carriages were about to separate in the 
city. * Come and see us to-morrow, you 
dogs, if you don’t I’ll shoot both of you, 
I will by my faith,’ uttering his favorite 
phrase. 

‘ We shall come, never fear ; for we 
have no taste for cold lead,’ said Warren 
laughing ; and bidding adieu to Clara 
and her father, he drove rapidly away. 

The next day found Warren at the 


house of Mr. Wildon, and from that 
till the expiration of his leave, was he a 
constant visitor. 

William had also often visited them, 
but never in company with his brother, to 
whom since the afternoon of their ride he 
had scarcely spoken. He, w r as also a 
welcome visitor, and many hours he 
spent in the society of Clara Wildon/ by 
whom he was always joyfully received. 
Her sincere and heartfelt gratitude, he 
mistook for love, and ere his departure, 
he determined to declare his passion, 
tell her of his love, and claim her as his 
bride. 

At the request of Warren, their leave 
was extended a considerable length of 
time ; much to the satisfaction of both 
the young men. 

Several weeks more strengthened in 
the breast of William the burning pas- 
sion for Clara Wildon, and seemed to 
confirm him in the opinion that his love 
was returned. His determination to de- 
clare ,to her his love was kept. Then it 
was he became aware that he had mista 
ken gratitude for love. Then it was he 
became aware of a rival, and that rival, 
his brother. Dark thoughts filled his 
soul ; and he inwardly swore that never 
should Clara Wildon be the bride of his 
rival brother. 

He abruptly took his departure from 
the city, and rejoined his ship. There 
were but few who welcomed him back ; 
but for this he cared not ; he courted the 
society of none. He loved ; his love 
had been rejected : his brother was the 
successful and now hated rival. His 
whole soul was now wrapped in an ab- 
sorbing thought, one dark passion — Re- 
venge — and he swore to accomplish his 
revenge, even though a crime of the 
darkest die should mark it. 

It was early one morning, as he was 
pacing the deck of the frigate, that he 
was joined by a young officer, a lieuten- 
ant like himself. 

‘Seymour, we have got a new comer 
hero,’ said the young man addressing 
him, ‘ you must see him, he’s a fine look- 
ing fellow.’ 

• Where’s he from ? what rank does he 
hold V inquired Seymour. 

‘ He’s from the ‘ Chespeake/ and of 
the same rank as yourself. What say, 
shall I introduce you^OOgiC 
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1 As you please/ answered Seymour 
iudifferei t y. 

Both now approached a fine looking 
young man who was at the time leaning 
upon the bulwarks of the frigate, gazing 
upon the glassy waters around. He turn- 
ed as the two approached and bowed to 
both. 

* Albert Almont/ exclaimed Seymour 
in a fierce tone of surprise as he recog. 
nized the features of the young man. 
‘ Albert Almont do I see V 

* As true as I see William Seymour/ 
answered the other in an equally surpris- 
ed tone; at the same time offering his 
hand to Seymour. 

It was taken somewhat reluctantly by 
Seymour, who said, ‘You have my 
hand not as your friend but as your 
foe. Albert Almont I have not forgot- 
ten that blow, it must be cancelled. Al- 
mont, this frigate’s decks are not broad 
enough for you and 1.’ Uttering this in 
a dark, meaning tone, he turned and left 
the spot. 

‘ You know this young Seymour then V 
said Fitz Alwyn, the young officer who 
had joined Seymour in his promenade, to 
Almont. 

‘ Ay ! well do I know him/ answered 
Almont, ‘ though ’tis six years since we 
have met.’ 

* Six years ! i’faith he must have an 
India-rubber memory. He talks about a 
blow, he’s not forgotten : six years ! 
i’faith, ’tis long enough to forget one’s 
own father. Demme : that’s a dark hint 
that he threw out about these decks not 
being wide euough for himself and you. 

I can read that. Almont, he’ll send you 
a challenge.’ 

‘ Pashaw !’ said Almont with a sneer. 

* You may ‘ pshaw ’ and be d — d;’ said 
Fitz Alwyn with a nod and a wink. ‘ But 
if you don’t receive a challenge from 
Bill Seymour within the hour, I’ll pledge 
myself to ride a porpoise from here to the 
South Sea Islands, without saddle or bri- 
dle, on a voyage of discovery.’ 

4 1 should be sorry to task thy ability 
to such an extent/ said Almont, laughing 
at the idea of this humorous ride. ‘ But 
you may as well look for your porpoise.’ 

4 What was the cause of his strange 
words?’ asked Fitz Alwyn. 

4 You shall know. Seymour and my- 
N ^elf were fellow-students at the same 
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academy. One day he openly and gross- 
ly insulted a respectable young lady be- 
longing to the academy, in presence of a 
number of other young ladies and gentle- 
men. I openly punished his insolence . 
with one blow I felled him to the feet of 
her whom he insulted. He arose, and 
with an oath I’ll not repeat, he swore 
revenge. He immediately left the acad 
emy for fear of being expelled ; and from 
that time till within the hour I have not 
seen him.’ 

4 1’ faith, served him right ; but henever 
forgets or forgives a blow. You’ll have 
a challenge or I don’t know Bill Sey- 
mour.’ 

Fitz Alwyn turned and was about to 
leave, when a lad presented to Almont a 
letter. 

4 Ha 1’ exclaimed he as he noticed this, 
— 4 Ha ! ha ! I’ll wager the buttons on 
my coat ’tis a challenge.’ 

Almont broke the seal and read the 
missive; and with a smile, he handed it 
to Alwyn. 

4 1’faith, capital, capital, as I told you 
Almont/ said Alwyn in a lively tone. 

4 Pm to be his second; you accept of 
course; weapons; pistols; distance, ten 
paces. I’faith, capital, capital.’ 

4 Alwyn, you have read his challenge, 
you shall read my answer/ saying this 
Almont descended below. 

An hour after, William Seymour had 
despatched his challenge to Almont, he 
received the following answer: , t 

‘Lieut. Seymour. Sir, — I received 
your challenge. I accept or reject it at 
your will. Never will I disgrace the pro- 
fession to which I belong by fighting a 
duel. Never before have I received a 
challenge. This, I accept only upon 
one condition, which is — that you and 
myselfthrow up our commissions. Then, 
as common citizens, we may disgrace 
ourselves, but not our profession. Upon 
this, and no other condition do I accept 
the challenge. Albert Almont.’ 

4 To Wiiliam Seymour.* 

As Seymour read this answer, a dark, 
meaning smile passed his lips, his eyes 
flashed fiercely bright, and, in a deep, 
quick tone, he said, 

4 By heaven ! he shall fight or die,’ 

was the word whispered in his ear. He 
turned, Fitz Alwyn stood beside him. ^ 

Three d iys after this* the lifeless body 
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of a young naval officer was found at 
early morn upon one of the slips of the 
city of New York. The body was im- 
mediately conveyed to the nearest house, 
where every possible means were used to 
restore life to the inanimate form; and 
it was found that life was not wholly ex- 
tinct, though but a spark remained. After 
a short l apse of t ime the young officer was 
restored somewhat to consciousness. It 
was young Alm< nt. He had received a 
severe stab in the region of the heart, 
which had well nigh proved fatal. Who 
the author of this foul deed was, none 
knew but himself. He recovered, and 
kept the secret. He had been pressed 
by many to reveal the one who had well 
nigh been his murderer. But in vain, 
the secret was locked within his breast; 
the assassin was safe. 

Three weekspassed. A beautiful day 
was drawing to a close as Warren Sey- 
mour appeared upon the? decks of the 
noble frigate Constitution. A number 
of officers were lounging about the decks ; 
but the first one tie noticed and to whom 
he spoke was Almont. Uttering an ex- 
clamation of surprise and pleasure, he 
grasped both hands of the young man and 
shook them heartily. They lnd been old 
friends and fellow-students. Both he and 
his brother had attended the same acade- 
my with Almont. 

‘ But where is William?’ asked he of 
Almont, * I do not see him here he said 
as he gazed round upon the various groups 
about the decks, all of whom, heartily 
welcomed his return. 

‘’Tis three weeks since he has been 
seen on these decks,’ answered Almont. 

‘Three weeks?’ exclaimed Seymour 
in surprise. ‘ He left Boston three weeks 
before me; has he not been here?’ 

‘Yes, he has been here, but is gone, 
no one knows where,’ answered Almont 
in a somewhat sad tone. 

Seymour for a moment seemed lost in < 
thought. ! 

‘ Well,’ said he at length, ‘ his career | 
is before him; a bright or a dark one. I 
I fear for that brother of mine. I fear I 
me, his head, strong passions will be his t 
bane. But ’tis not for me to meddle with i 
his affairs. But Almont, you have alter- \ 
ed since last we met. Six years hath ? 
paled, fearfully paled thy face. You were ( 
Dot always so; fori remember that there I 


t were but few who could boast of richer 
5 blood than thou.’ 

‘ I had well nigh been paler,’ said AI- 
, mont, with a slight but forced smile pi ay- 
> ing round his lips. 

He now related to Seymour of ti.e at- 

■ temped assassination, to which he had 

■ well nigh been a victim. 

‘ But have you no clue to this fiend in 
human shape?’ asked Seymour, a sligl t 
tremor pervading his voice. 

‘If this is any clue,’ said Almont 
taking from his pocket the point of a 
small dagger stained with blood, ‘ 1 have.’ 

. The face of Seymour turned deadly 
pale at the sight of this, and at the same 
moment he drew forth a small silvei hik- 
ed dagger broken at the point. The 
broken blade exactly matched the point 
which Almont had preserved. For a 
moment, Seymour stood silent, his form 
way terribly agitated, his face was still 
pale, and his eyes, in that short moment 
spoke volumes of anguish. With a voice 
of forced calmness, yet husky with inward 
emotion, he spoke. 

‘ My, brother ! my brother! Oh, God 
that this should be his deed. A dark 
deed of blood rests on his head. Yet, 
than 1 ' God, he is not a murderer. 1 

Dropping the broken dagger to the 
deck, lie buried his face in his hands; 
while Almont and others who had gath- 
ered round, looked upon him in silent 
pity. 

The hilt of the dagger bore the initials 
‘ W. S.' William Seymour was the own- 
er. It was a present to him from his 
friend and almost only companion, Fitz 
Alwyn. 

By mere accident it had come in pos- 
session of Warren Seymour that very 
afternoon. As he was about to put off 
for his ship, he observed in the hands of 
a lad, a number of whom were playing 
about the slip, a small dagger. He ac- 
costed the lad, and inquired of him how 
he came in possession of the costly wea- 
pon. The boy answered that he had 
found it, telling him at the same time, 
that a man had been stabbed a short dis- 
tance from where he had found the dag- 
ger, ending by asking Seymour if he 
would buy it. Warren took the weapon, 
and to his surprise found it to be the 
dagger which had beei> .presented to his 
brother by Fit2yAlwyrh^^R^4oy de- u\ 
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manded # rather an exorbitant price for 
his prize, which was, however, purchased 
by Warren. His first thought was that 
h:s brother had been attacked by some 
ruffian, and, in defending himself, had 
broken and lost his dagger. 

The reader may judge of his feelings, 
when he found, that instead of defending 
hia own life, his brother had attempted 
the life of another. 

The disappearance of William Seymour 
was now explained. He had fled to 
avoid the punishment his crime so much 
merited. 

Overcome with sorrow and shame for 
the flagrant crime of his brother, Warren 
resolved to resign his commission and 
r ‘turn home for a time And if in time 
of need, his country should require his 
services, he would then devote them 
wholly to her interest. For the position 
of affairs between the two countries, the 
United States and England, at that time, 
was precarious in the extreme. 

Warren Seymour warmly pressed his 
friend Almont to accompany him, urging, 
as a reason, that he would be benefitted 
by it, that he would receive better care 
than on board a man-ot-war. For with- 
out good care, his wound might yet prove 
fatal to him. A f 'ter some urging, Almont 
consented to accompany his loved friend 
Seymour. He was an orphan, and Sey- 
mour resolved that from that time his 
home should be his friend’s also. In a I 
few days both were on their way to Bos- 
ton. 

CHAPTER IV. 

It was a number of days after the de- 
parture of Warren Seymour from Clara 
Wildon, that she lay one afternoon re- 
clining upon a couch in a small summer 
house or arbour, built out from her 
father’s mansion. It was a beautiful 
place, commanding a delightful view of 
the broad bay with its islands of green 
resting upon its blue waters. 

From the arbour, two large windows 
opened out upon a large and elegantly 
laid out garden ; with broad winding 
paths of whitest gravel. A goodly num- 
ber of fruit trees were interspersed 
throughout the garden, which was other- 
wise covered with rose bushes, flowers, 
la and plants of every description. This 
rbor, t arbor, the favorite place of resort of Cla- 


ra Wildon was tastefully and even ele- 
gantly furnished. The floor was carpet- 
ed with the best Brussel’s figured with 
flowers of evety kind. The walls were 
papered with rich landscape drawing; 
and hung round with paintings, old and 
valuable ; while round the room near the 
walls, were vases containing roses of the 
most beautiful and rarest description, 
which filled the room with the richest and 
sweetest fragrance. 

This lovely place was styled by Clara, 
the Rose Room, and many of her leis- 
ure hours were spent within its fragrant 
walls. Reclining upon the couch, she 
had been engaged in reading for nearly 
an hour, when she was startled by the 
entrance of some person from the gar- 
den. She dropped her book and sprang 
to her feet. ‘ William Seymour !’ ex- 
claimed Clara, in a surprised, yet not 
displeasing tone. * William Seymour 
here! Your presence was wholly un- 
expected, but neverthless welcome, and 
at this time particularly so, for I am quite 
lonesome here and entirely alone in the 
house. But methought you had left the 
city and rejoined your ship.’ 

1 1 did,’ said Seymour in answer. — 

‘ But my leave is not yet expired, and 
love — Jove for thee, dearest Clara, has 
brought me back, and at thy feet,’ say- 
ing this, he took her fair, white hand, 
and kneeling at her feet, kissed the trem- 
bling fingers. 

She withdrew her hand uttering at the 
same time an exclamation ; half displeas- 
ure, half fear. 

‘ Nay ! nay, sweetest Clara,’ said Sey- 
mour rising, ‘ do not be angry with me 
for the love T bear thee. Blame not me, 
but thyself, dear girl,’ said he, again ta- 
king her hand within his. 1 Blame not 
me; but your peerless beauty: your 
matchless charms ; if they have caused 
this heart to burn with love; oh, more 
than love for thee, ’tis thy fault, beaute- 
ous Clara. Thy charms, which kindled 
within this breast deep burning love for 
thee ; have added within this moment 
two fold to the already over-heated, burn- 
ing passion.’ 

Encircling his arm round the slender 
waist of the girl, he imprinted upon her 
lips a burning kiss of passion. 

Displeased and alarmed at his vehe- 
ment words and an tionstfsfe^^isen gaged 
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herself from his embrace and would have 
fled, hid he not seized and detained her. 

‘ William Seymour/ seid she in a 
spirited and angry tone. ‘ I must not 
hear you talk thus. Once before have 
you unfolded to me the fierce passions 
you entertain towards me. Once have 
I told you my feelings, and to a gentle- 
man, once would be enough. William 
Seymour, I esteem you as a friend, love 
you as a brother, and to one who was, 
perchance, the preserver of my life, 1 
shall always owe the deepest gratitude. 
But love you as yoa would wish, I never 
can. William Seymour if you have any 
respect for a woman, for me, in heaven’s 
name, pray leave me.’ 

And burying her face in her hands, 
she sank weeping to the couch. 

Seymour gazed in silence for a mo- 
ment upon the fair girl, then abruptly 
breaking the silence said, ‘Clara Wil- 
don, from your lips I would know one 
thing. You love my brother V 

‘ I do.’ 

‘ Enough, ’tis as I believed. Infernal 
mar-plot! He know r s a maiden’s love, he 
shall also know a brother’s hate, a broth- 
er’s revenge.’ 

What a change a moment had worked 
on him. The winning. smile, the gentle 
manner he had assumed, the mild words, 
— all had fled : and in the place of these, 
fury, lust, and the darkest passions of his 
soul were roused from their slumber with- 
in. 

‘ Clara Wildon,’ he said in a low, 
deep tone, ‘ Clara Wildon,’ I love, madly 
love yon. My love you rejected; and, 
by heaven, you shall now receive the 
embrace of him, whose love you have 
scorned. It shall now be your turn to 
sue; and sue in vain.’ 

, ‘In the name of heaven, what mean 
you, William Seymour?’ shrieked Clara, 
in a voice of startling terror. 

‘That we are alone. That you are 
in my power/ answered Seymour in a 
voice of fearful meaning. 

‘How know you that we are alone?’ 
asked Clara, forgetting in her fright that 
she herself hod told him. 

# Your own sweet lips informed me,’ 
answered he in a mocking voice. 

‘ Come, sweet dove, to my embrace 
now come. Nay, but you shall. By 


heaven ! I’ll not be baffled no\v. I’ve 
gone too far to recede.’ 

The terrified maiden shrunk back at 
his approaeh. 

‘In God’s name, William Seymour,- 
you will not harm me/ said she in atone 
of anguish. ‘You who saved my life, 
will not take it. Nay, more than life 
my honor. 

» 4 Do not touch me or I’ll scream. 

‘Scream i r you will. You’ll not be 
heard/ and he grasped her hands. — 
Quick as thought she disengaged them, 
and as the frighteued hare starts at the 
sight of the hound, did she dart from the 
ruthless villain. 

But he was as quick. Ere she had 
fled three paces, he seized her by the 
waist, and struggling, forced her to the 
couch. Uttering a piercing shriek of ag- 
ony she fainted. She was lost. 

Seymour gazed on his victim with a 
fiend-like exulting smile. From her lips 
he ravished a kiss, another and another. 
From her heaving bosom he tore her 
snow white dress ; but before his ruthless 
hands had profaned that fount of inno- 
cence and purity, he was torn from her, 
and hurled with superhuman force across 
the apartment, where he fell with a crash 
so stunning, as would seem to have bro- 
ken every bone tn his mortal body. 

One moment more, and the desires of 
the villain would have been accomplished. 

‘Monster! Fiend!’ burst from the 
lips of Warren Seymour as he gazed 
from the inanimate form of his betrothed, 
to the prostrate form of his fiend-like 
brother. 

‘Monster ! well it is for thee, thou art 
my brother ; or thy heart’s blood would 
have been the forfeit of thy devilish 
crime.’ 

‘ Away fiend ! murderer !’ said he as 
his brother rose slowly to his feet. 

‘ Away murderer, nay, wmrse than a 
murderer, for he who would by brutal 
force ravish from a helpless woman the 
choicest of God’s gifts, her virtue, is 
worse than a murderer. Away, or a 
brother’s blood may not protect thee.* 

William Seymour rose to his feet. — 
His face w r as livid with rage and hatred. 
His eyes blazed with a terrible fire. A 
hellish smile of the fiend incarnate, 
wreathed his lips as he-gazed on his ri- 
val brother. For a moment J^fefestood as ^ 
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if chained to the spot ; then as sudden 
as the concealed tiger darts upon its un- 
suspecting prey, he sprang with an up- 
lifted dagger upon his brother, and aimed 
a deadly blow at his heart. But the fa- 
tal blow was arrested, he was seized 
with a p )werful arm and again hurled to 
the floor, and his dagger sent ringing 
across the room. Young Almont, was 
the preserver of his friend’s life. 

Seymour again rose to his feet, and in 
a voice husky with rage and passion, he 
said, ‘ Warren Seymour you have had 
your day ; mine is yet to come. I go, 
but T leave a brother’s curse ; and may it 
forever rest on thee and him. Warren 
Seymour you shall yet know a brother’s 
vengeance,’ then turning to Almont, he 
said, ‘ The blow I aimed at thee, which 
failed to reach its home, and thus robbed 
me of revenge, may, ere long, again be 
struck. Beware,’ Saying this, he sprang 
into the garden and disappeared. 

Warren Seymour and his friend Almont 
had that very day arrived in the city; and 
a few hours after their arrival, had to- 
gether, sought the residence ofClara Wil- 
don. Entering by the garden Warren 
had hoped to surprise her in her favorite 
retreat. When near the arbour a pierc- 
ing shriek came from within ; he sprang 
in through the window and saved his be- 
trothed Clara from dishonor, — from the 
foul embrace of his libertine brother. 

Almont had remained without, but at 
the danger of his friend he sprang in and 
saved him from the blade of the desper- 
ado. ^ 

T welve months fled by ; and since the 
day of the fearful scene in the arbour, 
William Seymour had not been seen or 
heard of. Another month was added to 
the twelve ; when, one day a letter was 
put into the hands of Warren Seymour — 
it bore a black seal. The letter contained 
but few words, written in a strange hand. 
It told the fate of William Seymour. He 
had been challenged — he had fought — 
and fell. He had died among strangers, 
with not a friend to mourn his fall or 
weep at his death. 

Such was the closing of his dark ca- 
reer ; thus he died in the prime of life, 
a victim to his ungovernable passions. 


CHAPTER V. 


During the year past, the prospect of 
an amicable adjustment of the existing 
difficulties between this and the mother 
country, had become daily n^oredark and 
unpromising. War with its devastating 
influence seemed inevitable. Every breeze 
wafted the tidings of tyranny and oppres- 
sion. Every gale bore the cries of out- 
raged and impressed seamen. Bound on 
their own decks — torn from beneath the 
outraged flag of freedom, and compelled, 
in the war ships of Britain, to fight her 
battles. 

Hundreds and hundreds of American 
seamen were thus cruelly impressed in 
the service of Britain. And hundreds 
more would share the same fate if the 
day of retribution was delayed. Not a 
bosom but what impatiently awaited that 
day ; not a bosom but burned to avenge 
the wrongs sustained by their fellow free- 
men. In addition to these cruel outra- 
ges, to which our Merchantmen were 
subjected, were the depredations of a dar- 
ing and unprincipled rover, who, during 
the year past, bad invested the Atlantic 
shores. The deeds and exploits of this 
free rover were of the most sanguinary 
and daring nature ; frequently attacking 
large merchantmen within sight of their 
havens; murdering their crews within 
sight of their homes. 

Many a good ship had cleared her 
port, anxiously watched bv hundreds, who 
dreaded lest the terrible Bucanier shbald 
cross her track ere she readied her des- 
tined port. Too often were their fears 
realized. The Corsair once upon the 
scent the chase was doomed^ To elude 
him was impossible. So frequent and so 
fearful were the deeds of the Bucanier, 
that the name of the Black Vulture had 
become a terror to theiwhole Atlantic 
coast. With the free flag aloft, the Black 
Vulture roamed the Atlantic: and her 
bloody wake was traced upon the dark 
winters from the North to the South. 

One day hovering like a bird of prey 
around the harbors of the North; another, 
gliding o’er the sunny waters of the South. 
Her speed \vas like the wind. She had 
outstripped the fastest cruisers in the 
navy sent out for her capture, and had 
| gained among the sailors aji unenviable 
appellation, ‘ The Dhvi^ < OW& i For it 
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was «verred by many, that when* ift sight, 
and full chase of the corsair, she would 
'disappear in the twinkling of tin eye, and 
do trace of her to be seen, or aught in 
fiew that bore the least resemblance to 
fe pirate. And not one that was at all 
inclined to superstition, (of which there 
was not a few among the sailors of that 
day) but what swore she was commanded 
by the Evil One himself. How fche so 
often eluded those in pursuit of her, was 
the deepest mystery to alL One of her 
most daring piracies was committed in 
the very sight of a manof-war. Over- 
hauling one day a large ship, she fired 
into her an extra round of grape and can- 
ister. At the first fire, the colors of the 
merchantman were struck. She was 
boarded by the pirates, who, enraged and 
disappointed in not having obtained a 
richer prize, after running into the very 
teeth of a man-of-war, drove every soul 
of the crew into the sea, and fired the 
vessel. On leaving her they fired a gun 
and hoisted their terrible Hag, as if in 
defiance of the frigate which was fast 
approaching, but which was shon left fa# 
behind by the light-winged corsair. — - 
Hardly could *a jburhal betaken in hand, 
but* what some flaming account of thi$ 
terrible bucanier appeared in its columns. 

* Oh ! that I had a craft of my own 
that I might scour and rid the Atlantic 
of this terrible scourge exclaimed War- 
ren Seymour in a passionate tone, his 
Mood boiling with indignation on reading 
an account of a recent capture and hor- 
rible butchery of the crew of a merchant- 
man by the Black Vulture. * Would 
that I had a craft, the match in speed 
of this corsair ; once in her wake I 
would swear to free the waters of the 
demon craft, or sink my own in the at- 
tempt.* 

It fras on that day that Warren Sey- 
mour received the letted containing the 
%ocount of his brother’s death. Three 
months from that time the proclamation 
of war was issued against Great Britain. 

A short time before the declaration, 
Warren Seymour ‘was prostrated by a 
malignant fever which had well nigh ter- 
minated fatally. For three months he 
^Mpnconfined a close prisoner to his 
During the period of his 
KppMhaft he had been subject to fita of 
waflrUaduets. In the^course of these 


spells, the imagination of his wandering 
brain, carried him from the sick chamber 
to the deck of the battleship. Oue mo- 
ment, as if in the excitement of the chase, 
as one in command, would he issue ail 
necessary orders to a crew — then as if 
in the inidst of battle, would his voice 
ring wildly through the chamber, shout- 
ing in a vehement manner. to his officers 
and crew; his orders accompanied by 
the wildest gestures of his arms, as if 
fiercely wielding the sword, or. grasping 
with the foe ; and lashing himself in hie 
frenzy till big drops of sweat stood on his 
fevered brow ; and exhausted nature re- 
fusing longer its support, the victim sank 
intro profound slumber, only to awake 
again in madness. During his sickness 
the beautiful Clara Wildon had been a 
constant watcher at the bedside of her 
lover, day and night; hardly allowing' 
herself repose sufficient to sustain nature. 
Young Almont was also a constant at- 
tendant at the bed-side of his friend, over 
whom he watched with a brother’s care. 
At length the fearful spells of madness 
left him, his health began slowly to re- 
cover, but several months elapsed ere he 
Had wholly regained his strength. 

It was one beautiful morning, after 
Warren Seymour had become wholly 
convalescent that he and his friend Al- 
mont were engaged in conversation rela- 
tive to their immediate re-entrance into 
the navy. Their conversation had lasted 
some time, when they were interrupted 
by the presence of Mr. Seymour, who 
invited and requested the young men to 
accompany himself and a few fri<OTIs on 
board a privateer which a short time be- 
fore, had arrived in the harbor. 

* Would that it was an order for me to 
rejoin the noble ‘ Constitution,’ ’ said 
Warren as he rose to accompany his 
father. * I long to be upon her decks, 
and ere long, I trust I shall be.* 

In the hall, he met the party of his 
father, and among them, to his inexpres- 
sible satisfaction, was Mr. Wildon and 
his daughter. 

< So you go with u«,Mr, Madman,’ said 
Clara, laughing, as Warren took her 
hand. * I’ll wager this ring, that once on 
the deck of this privateer we shall have a 
repetition of those highly wrought nauti- 
cal ravings, which you so favored ns 
Digitized by Cjj oode 
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with in your mad dreams. But come 
Mr. Madcap or we shall be left. 1 

A few minutes walk brought the party 
to the end of India wharf, then the prin 
ciple pier in the city. Exactly opposite 
the pier, about a quarter of a mile distant 
lay the privateer, one of the most beauti 
ful crafts that ever rested upon the waters 
of Boston Bay. Embarking aboard of a 
boat at toe end of the pier, the party were 
soon alongside of the privateer and upon 
her decks. An hour was spent in the 
examination of the beautiful vessel, which 
afforded to Warren, in particular, the 
utmost gratification. He was pleased 
aye, enraptured wiffi the sight of every 
thing around him. Every thing about 
the beautiful schooner was arranged with 
the nicest nautical precision. 

‘ O, that 1 had the command of this 
schooner/ said Seymour in a tone of 
rapturous feeling, as he finished the sur~ 
vey of the privateer. ‘ Have you the 
command of this vessel?’ asked he of 
young officer upon the quarter deck, to 
whom he had seen several of the crew 
respectfully touch their hats. 

‘ For the present I have/ was the reply. 

* Would your place were mine. And 
I possessed it ; half the wealth of ypnder 
city I would give for the command of this 
matchless craft. 1 

She was indeed matchless, and well 
deserved the many encomiums of praise 
he lavished upon her. As perfect a craft 
as eye could model, or hand could fashion, 
was the privateer. 

* You set a high value on the com- 
mand said the officer, laughing. * Yet 
without your high price, shall your wish 
be gratified. I hold the command of t^is 
beautiful ‘ nymph of the waves’ till I re- 
sign her to one more worthy-^her future 
commander — Warren Seymour.’ 

As the young officer spoke, three loud 
and hearty cheers broke upon the still 
bay ; and on the startled senses of young 
Seymour. He looked forward. The 
crew, only a small number, whom, had 
been on the deck till then, were now col- 
lected to the number of a hundred, upon 
the forecastle, and, at the words of the 
officer of the deck, had made the welkin 
ring with their cheers. 

Surprised and coufounded at the strange 
words of the officer, and the simultaneous 


an explanation f when stilj more to hk 
astonishment, and in the same uniform^ 
stood Almont. 

‘ Really this is quite a farce, and one 
I do not understand/ said he as he gazed 
into the face of his friend. The eyes of 
Almont sparkled with a roguish look 
and a significant smile played about his 
lips. 

‘ What does this mean Almont.’ 

* That you are the commander of this 
vessel and nothing else/ said Mr. Sey- 
mour, who at that moment came up. 

‘ This vessel is yours ; accept it from your 
father ; our little surprise has afforded us 
much amusement. My son will forgive 
our well meant sport.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 

And you knew all this?’ said Warren 
to Almont. 

I did.’ 

And you ?* he asked of Clara, who 
was now near. 

To be sure I did/ she answered 
archly. 

But I thought you never kept secrets 
from me, Clara ?’ 

‘And never have I, dear Warreh, till 
this one/ she said in ai tone aa if half 
reproaching herself for the surprise she 
herself had proposed and carried out 

* You will grant me one favor, deafc 
Warren.’ 

‘ Name it. I will.’ 

‘ May I give the name to your beauti-* 
ful vessel.’ 

* You shall, lovely girl, and as long as 
I have the command of her, she shall 
bear the name you give.’ 

Clara handed him a rpll of .vellum pa- 
per. 

‘Within, you will find the name I 
would give/ she said as Warren took 
the package.’ # * 

Thy choice shall be mine/ said War-* 
ren as he broke the sealed ends of tb# 
roll. A flag of the brightest blue untold* 
ed to his gaze; and the light fabric flogfe* 
ed out on the breeze. 

‘ A Flying Arrow/ said Warren, 
the device met his eye. * A more beaut 
tiful or appropriate device you could 
have chosen, 4gfr Clara, you have n~ 
my vessel lying Arroi 

Seymour affixed the berfutrfuf 


shout of the crew, .Seymour turned for the ensign halyard, and ki.a 
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was flying at the • main* ofthe schooner, stoop,’ He'turned, but he who uttered 
and for the first time waved over the the strange words was gone-^-naught met 
decks of the privateer. his penetrating gaze but the smiles of 

We will in a few words, explain to the friends. The boat shot rapidly from the 
reader what to Seymour appeared more wharf as he waved his last adieu, and in 
like a dream than aught else. half an hour the Flying Arrow was rapid- 

A short time before he fell sick, his ]y flying before the stiff norwester to the 
father calculated from the position of af- ocean beyond. 

fairs : and confident in his own mind The description of the privateer and 
that a war was inevitable, determined to her crew, and the departure of the beau* 
purchase or have built, a small substan- tiful vessel was more fully described in 
tial vessel, intending to present it to his the opening chapter of our story, 
son, whom he had often heard express a In the splendid cabin of the schooner, 
desire to be master of a craft of his own. sat Seymour, his elbow resting upon a 
He accordingly engaged the services of beautiful marble slab before him, his 
Mr. Wildoti, who had been an experien- hand supporting his brow, while his face 
ced ship master and builder, to purchase Was expressive of the deepest and most 
or superintend the building of a schooner intense thought. His eyes were fixed 
of about two hundred tons, suitable for with a steady, yet vacant gaze upon the 
privateering. In a short time a ‘ Balti- carpeted floor of ihe cabin as if spell- 
more Clipper’ of the first class was built bound and riveted in their sockets.— 
under the dissection of Mr. Wildon, and Thus had he sat since his first entrance, 
ere Warren had recovered from his sick- and had not moved. At length his deep 
ness, was anchored in Boston Bay. At and silent thoughts seemed to give way 
the suggestion of Clara Wildon, who had before the utterance of speech ; and in a 
been made acquainted with the purpose slow and deeply thoughtful tone he spoke, 
of Mr. Seymour, Warren was kept in ig- 1 Those words — those words — what 
norance of the whole affair, to make his could they have meant? What can they 
surprise the more complete. forebode ? Evil ? Heaven grant not. — 

Ere the perfect recovery of her lover, Yet, they were wild and terribly spoken; 
Clara Wildon had embroidered the beau- and thrilled the blood to my very heart, 
tiful flag, from the device of which, the And that voice, — never did I hear so ter- 
beautiful vessel took its name. To young rible a one. Yes, — once; — once I heard 
Almont, Mr. Seymour had first disclosed a voice as deep and terrible. ’Twas my 
his intention, and several weeks ere brother’s, when he swore his last fearful 
Warren stepped aboard of his own ves- oath of revenge; the last words I heard 
sel, Almont had engaged a crew of a him speak. It must be ; — none but he 
hundred young, and as daring fellows as could have uttered those terrible words 
ever sailed the sea. * — ’twas he — my brother — nay, it cannot 

It was after their return home that the be, he is dead ! — dead. Might not this 
whole was explained to Warren ; and one have been some false tale? may be not 
week from that time he had taken leave now live? Yet for what. object his death 
in high spiritsof hismany friends, among was made known I know not.* 
the hundreds of spectators that had as- For a few moments he again seemed 
senlbled upon the pier, to witness the lost in thought ; then repeated the mys- 
departure of the Flying Arrow. To the terious words: ‘The hawk is on the 
lovely, weeping Clara, he had spoken the wing; let the timid dove beware its 
last farewell ; he had taken the last fond stoop.’ 

look of the Fair being whom be loved be- ‘ The hawk — who should he be but my 
side all else on earth. He turned from brothef. The dove — Who but my loved 
her, and descended to the boat, that was Clara. By heaven ! the sentence hath 
to take her commander to the decks of more meaning than the words betray. If 
the beautiful v essel that lay anchored be- for & moment I thought harm were threat- 
yond ; when a deep voice* in a hoarse, ened her, the Flying Arrow should retrace 
low whisper, sounded injBs ear, words the distance she has run. If et it cannot 
of strange meaning. ‘ The hawk is on I bo — morthl could ikot have uttered those 
the wing ; let the timid dove beware its words, or he COuld not halve escaped me. 
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If it were fierd, she is as safe while I am 
on the sea, a9 if I were beside her. Yet, 
those words — I heard as plainly as I do 
my own. And th:.t voice— it was my 
brothers, or I never heard him speak.’ 

With this he started to his feet ; Al- 
raont stood before him. It will be 
remembered in the first chapter that 
he had been requested by Seymour to 
come to his cabin as soon as the vessel 
was well oh her way. Seymour, so deep- 
ly engaged in thought, had not noticed 
his entrance; and Almont, surprised at 
the unusually thoughtful manner of his 
friend, had listened in silence to his 
strange words. 

‘ Almont! I knew not when you enter- 
ed ; how long have you been here V 

‘ Ten minutes.’ 

* You have then heard from me what 
I heard from my brother.’ 

‘ Your brother! I heard you speak of 
him, but knew not your meaning.’ 

‘ Almont! we believed him dead. He 
is not dead, but lives.’ 

‘Impossible! Warren, the excitement 
of the past week has wrought upon thy 
mind, and I fear a relapse of those fear- 
ful spells of absence, if you give way to 
thoughts like these. Discard them en- 
tirely. Depend upon It Warren, it was 
imagination that forced itself upon thy 
mind.’ 

‘It might be; I will believe it was,’said 
Seymour as if relieved by his friend’s 
words. ‘ It was imagination:’ 

Almont, however much inclined to be- 
lieve what Seymour heard was real, and 
came from mortal lips ; he nevertheless 
entirely dispelled the idea from the mind 
of his friend ; and ere they returned on 
deck,Seymour’s thoughts were on naught 
but his beautiful vessel. The City of the 
Three Hills was fast disappearing as the 
two friends gafced from the bulwarks of 
the sehoonor, and ere a long time, the 
naked eye could not discern it. On, and 
on glided the pria teer ; on, like a wing- 
ed arrow she shot through the foam-lash- 
ed waves of the ocean; while upon her 
decks fell the snow-white spray like 
showers of silver rain ; glistening in the 
flashing rays of the sun with all the pris- 
matic hues of the rainbow. 

‘By heaven ! I had never dreamed of 
speedlikfethis,’ exclaimed Almont,gazVng 


pat the sparkling foam which seemed boil- 
ing around the bows of the Y.ssel. 

‘ Light and free must be the craft, and 
with speed like the wind, to keep in the 
wake of this witch of the waves,’ again 
spoke he in admirationof the bird-like 
velocity with which the privateer skim- 
med the waves. 

* There is One upon the seas which ha 
never had her match. Heaven grant I 
may cross her track,’ said Seymour 
thoughtfully. 

‘ What is her name V enquired Al- 
mont.’ 

* The Black Vulture !’ 

‘ The Devil’s Own ! By heayen, she 1 
well deserves her name if she 'can onto* 
strip the Flying Arrow. But from tW 
commencement of this war she has not 
been heard of or seen upon the Atlantic. 
She has chosen another field for her de- 
mon career, or else she’s no more.’ 

‘ I pray heaven she is beneath the 
waves,’ said Seymour. ‘But if she floats, 
may it be my fortune one day to meet 
her.’ 


CHAPTER VII. 

A year passed — the war yet raged. 

Of the many American privateers that 
roamed the waters of the Atlantic, none 
had gained so much celebrity as the Fly- 
Arrow ; both on account of her success- 
ful capture of many richly laden prizes; 
and more especially the matchless,* aston- 
ishing speed of the privateer. Every- 
where had her name and fame spite* d on 
this side of the Atlantic; and, on the 
other, it was said that the fastest sailer on 
the deep was an American privateer, 
called the Flying Arrow. Never, since 
the day of har sailing, had she found her | 
match in speed. Never had a chase es- I 
caped her. Often was she curse^y the 
British sailor. Cursed for her matchless 
speed, for her extraordinary success. Yft 
her career was not marked by dark, san- 
guinary deeds of bloodshed, like many of 
the privateers that ploughed the ocean, 
themselves little better than lawless pi- 
rates. 

We would now transfer our readers to 
the deckr of the Flying Arrow, whWb, 
for eight and; forty hours had lain, bi- 
calmed, about^ fifty miles outside ‘w 
Bermudas.* It was noon — the calte,^ihh 
ruffled ocean without the slightest rippfef 
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% like a golden mirror beneath the 
dazzling and powerful raysjff the noon- 
day sun, reflecting his radiant splendor 
like a vast, immense layer of burnished 
gold. Not a breath of wind had been 
felt, nor the slightest cloud seen since she 
was first bec&med. Yet, within a few 
hours, in the South and West, the sky 
had assumed a dull, hazy appearance, 
momentarily increasing to a darker and 
more threatening hue ; and appear- 
ances in that quarter were indicative of 
an approaching storm. 

* By the lord ! three hours more will 
not. find us here,’ exclaimed Almont, who 
had for some time been watching the 
horizon in silence/ 

‘tVe shall soon have wind, and enough 
of it, or Fm mistaken,’ and even as he 
spoke a light puff of wiYid stirred the 
locks on his brow. Another, and anoth 
er, succeeded at intervals, till a light, 
steady breeze had sprung up ; cool and 
refreshing to the heated brow. A short 
titne — and the smooth, glassy, mirror-like 
surface of the waters was ruffled by the 
light wind, and the sparkling ripples now 
played o’er the whole vast expanse of 
ocean. The greater part of the crew of 
'the privateer were at this time reposing 
beneath an extensive awning upon the 
forecastle, little dreaming of being dis- 
turbed; when the shrill whistle of the 
boatswain started the loungers to their 
feet; and the next moment came the or- 
der : 

* All hands make sail.’ 

The order was quickly obeyed by the 
surprised crew, and hardly any time had 
elapsed ere the Flying Arrow felt the in- 
fluence of the breeze. Slowly, and al- 
most imperceptibly at first, she glided 
from her watery bed, each moment in- 
creasing in speed, till she flejin with her 
accustomed rapidity over thRmow-cap- 
ped waves. 

The gentle breeze so faintly percepti- 
ple at first, within the hour, had ripened 
to a gale, and lashed the mighty ocein 
with a whitened sheet of foam. With 
almost fearful speed the privateer bound- 
ed over the snowy-crested waves ; her 


slender topmasts bending 
fore the furious blast 
gale* On and on, wit 
velocity, bounded the 
she spurned the very 
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powerful 
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and ere night-fall was many miles fijom 
where she had been becalmed, anc^ pres- 
sing on with unabated speed o’er Jhe 
trackless deep. 

The sun was fast sinking towards J.he 
foaming ocean, o’er which it cast a bryad 
glare of golden radiance, when there 
came a cry from the lookout, of, 

‘Sail ho!’ j 

* Where away !’ shouted Seymour. 

* Right on our lee,’ was the answer. 

All eyes were instantly directed int£iat 

quarter, and in the distance was faintly 
discovered a sail, but so distant it could 
not be made out. j 

* Seymour sprang into the rigging jjnd 
levelled a glass at the distant sail. ^It 
was some time ’ere he, with thfe glap, 
was able to make out the stranger^— 
When satisfied as to what she was, ^he 
gave the glass to Almont. . ' 

‘ See what you make of her.’ he said 
as the young man levelled the glass . at 
the strange craft. } 

‘ An English Corvette of twenty gui^s,’ 
said the young man in a few moments. 
‘There go her colors, the cross of £St. 
George, at her peak.’ * 

* And an invitation to show ours,’ ne 

said as a bright jet of flame burst frqm 
the bows of the ship, 4 

‘Show them the gridiron at the* for^,* 
and ours at the ‘ main,’,* said Seymour 
quickly, as the report of a gun came Jto 
his ear. 

The stars and the stripes, and the 
beautiful flag of the privateer were bent 
to the ensign halyards, and in a moment 
fluttered aloft at the mast-head. In, a 
short time, the English cruiser was jn 
fair sight, and as Almont had saigf, 
mounted about twenty guns, and h^er 
course bearing the same as the privateer. 

The two vessels, sailing on an aiiglje, 
were rapidly converging to a point, eatjh 
moment lessening the distance between 
them. They had kept on their courye 
exactly opposite each other for half an 
hour, neither gaining any apparent ad- 
vantage, when the privateer was observed 
to be gaining on her adversary, and ere 
the hour expired, shot directly across the 
bows of the Englishman, full one mile ^o 
windward. ... 

‘ They’ll not let us pass without a shot/ 
said Almond, who hs^ scarcely averted 
his gaze from the Englishm^dte|||^he 
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Iiad first seen her, to Seymour, who wag 
near him. 

Before he could reply, a bright jet of 
flame issued from the bows of the cruiser, 
and a column of light blue smoke rolled 
most beautifully upward. A second, and 
the report of the gun was heard, and 
some distance astern, flew its iron mes- 
senger like lighting over the water, one 
moment several feet above it, then dash- 
ing into a wave, would scatter the glitter- 
ing spray high in the air, reflecting as it 
fell, the brilliant sunlight like drops of 
golden rain. Thus alternately appearing 
and disappearing, the globe of iron at 
length sunk into the waves half a mile to 
windward of the privateer. Ano&er 
flash, aftd another ball went whizzing, 
over the waves, and ere it sunk a third 
.report was heard and the ball skimming 
over'the waves full as wide off the intend- 
ed mark as its predecessors. 

Seymour laughed as the third unsuc- 
cessful shot was fired, and in a loud tone 
ordered the schooner to be hove to and 
the long Tom to be cleared away for 
action. In a short time the ponderous 
instrument of destruction, old Thunder- 
bolt, was cleared and ready for use. 

‘Now, Bob, send them your card; 
show the Englishman What you can do 
in the way of making an impression/ 
this Seymour addressed to a short, stout, 
burly looking individual with a sparkling 
eye and jovial countenance, which looked 
as though *twas never troubled with care, 
Or beset with aught but good humor. 

This individual was about five and 
twenty years of age, of extreme low 
stature, and among the crew invariably 
went by the cognomen of ‘ Bob Short.’ 
He was possessed of great strength, of 
which he was proudly conscious, but 
prided himself the more on being the best 
gunner and most skilful shot on the 
waters. To this pride he had a right, 
for there were none wlio could excel, and 
but few who could equal his accurate 
! aim. Beside the huge gun, with a light- 
ed match in his hand, stood Bob. 

* All ready ?* he inquired. 

‘All ready !’ was the respouse of the 
seaman who directed the movement of 
the gun. 

For a moment Bob let his eye range 
along the sight of the piece. 

* tfju^ittle/ said he quickly. 


‘ Up it is/ responded the seaman^tle- 
vating the $ight of the piece. 

‘A ver/ little to the left/ said Bob'. 

* To the left it is.* 

‘ Steady, now/ 

‘ Steady ’tis/ was the response. 

Bob run his eye agaiw along the sight 
of the gun, the n with a look at tne crui- 
ser, said : — 

‘ I’ll down with that Englishman’s jibs 
in the wink of an eye. Blow me tight, 
if I don’t spoil her sailing qualities for 
an hour. Here’s my respects.’ 

Whirling the match in the air several 
times, he was about to fire, when a ball 
flew over the decks of the schooner with- 
in twelve inches of the main-mast for- 
ward. 

‘ They now begin to find their mark,’ 
said Almopt, aAhe heard the whizzing 
of the ball as it cut through the air. 

‘And I’ll find mine/ said Bob with a 
laugh. 

The lighted match touched the powder. 
The privateer trembled to the very keel 
at the discharge of the heavy gun. A 
cloud of thick smoke enveloped the decks 
of the scheoner, and the missile of death 
and destruction speed on its message. 
The wind soon cleared the decks of the 
smoke, and the Englishman was seen 
standing on, under full sail, unharmed. 

For once the invincible Bob was foiled, 
for once, he had missed his aim. A low, 
suppressed murmur of disappointment 
came from the crew of the schooner ; but 
soon it was changed. The corvette, 
which for a moment stood on apparently 
unharmed by the discharge of the Long 
Tom, of a sudden, slackened her speed. 
Her foremast seemed unsteady and wa- 
vering in irs place — it swayed — tottered 
— ana in an instant fell forward upon the 
bowsprit with a crash that was plainly 
heard onboard the schooner ; carrying 
in its fall,1the flying jib-boom, sails, rig- 
ging, and all — all was one complete 
wreck. 

On the iristant, there burst from the 
crew as they beheld the destruction 
which Bob had caused with his single 
shot, three loud and deafening cheers, 
which weie borne to the ears of their 


foes upon the breeze. 

‘ Three ttSore for Bob, the matchless/ 
exclaimed one of the crew, as thb first 
three died- aw ay. 

Google 
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In the instant, three cheers more rang 
pip upon the air, in compliment to Bob. 

* Now/ said Seymour, as all again be- 
came silent. ‘ Three more . for Boston/ 

Again the united shout swelled long 
and loud upon the air ; and filling away 
with a flowing sheet, the privateer was 
soon again bowling merrily over the 
waves upon her course; leaving the 
disabled corvette to make the best of her 
wrecked situation ; and ere the sun had 
wholly veiled its light, the Englishman 
was lost in the distance. * 

It was now the intention of Seymour 
to proceed immediately to Boston, whith- 
er we will precede the Flying Arrow, 

CHAPTER VIII. 

It was on a lovely evening several 
days subsequent to the scene detailed in 
the last chapter that a long, low, not 
black, but a beautiful bright green-sided 
schooner, an American privateer, was 
seen in the inner harbor, standing in for 
the city. She was a topsail schooner 
of about two hundred tons, and carried 
an enormous spread of sail which a ves- 
sel of any the less bre,adth of beam would 
have capsized under. She sailed like a 
witch : not the inmates of the sea be- 
neath her could cleave the waves faster 
than did the schooner. 

Upon the wharves were hundreds of 
spectators watching the privateer ; for 
she had announced her arrival with her 
guns : and was now within a half a mile 
cf the City. Among the spectators upon 
one of the piers was Mr. Seymour and 
Mr. Wildon and his daughter, who had re- 
paired thither, as they hal done several 
times before, when the arrival ^ any 
vessel 'was announced in the hope Tnat it 
would prove to be the Flying Arrow. — 
And it was rumored on this evening that 
the approaching vessel was the one they 
ardently wished it to be. 

1 1 hope we shall not again be disap- 
pointed/ said Clara, as the approaching 
strapger began to appear plainly in view. 
‘ I pray Heaven this may be the Flying 
Arrow/ 

* I also hope this may be my son’s ves- 
sel/ said Mr. Seymour* ‘But see! her 
hull is painted green, It dffhot be his/ 
hp said, as the vessel, wearing on her 
course, revealed her green sides. 

‘ We shall have to bear w^ppmother 


disappointment/ said Mr. Wildod with 
a glance at the schooner. ‘ My word 
for’t that’s net the Flying Arrow.’ 

A shadow rested on the face of Clara fog 
an instant, but, as if under the impulse 
of seme new hope, it quickly vanished. 

‘ Yet for all this, dear father/ she said, 
looking into his face. * It may be the 
Flying Arrow. Warren may have alter- 
ed the color pf his vessel. You know 
his taste was not consulted in any one 
thing about the schooner. Painted black 
as she was, she might have bore — as she . 
did in my eye — too strong a resemblance 
to a pirate, to suit his fancy.’ 

‘ It may be : we shall soon see/ said 
her father appearing to coincide with 
her ideas. ‘ He may, as you say, have 
altered the color of the hull. And by 
my faith, 1 hope ’twill prove to be his 
gallant craft.’ 

Swiftly onward came the privateer, 
leaving behind a foaming wake : and hor 
wide distended sails gilded by the last 
rcys of the setting sun. A beautiful 
craft. At her peak waved the stars and 
stripes, but she showed no flag or signal 
by which her name could be discerned. 
The sun had been some moments down 
when she came to anchor in the stream. 
The clouds which had imbued the gor. 
geous hues of sunset, still retained their 
tinted glories, and were reflected below, 
in the waters of the Bay. As the schooner 
came to anchor, a flag had been run up 
the foremost head, on which her name 
was displayed. ‘ The Rambler/ 

Motionless upon the waves sbe now 
laid; over which, but a fevv moments 
before, she bounded with the speed of 
the wind. Her tall rakjng masts, long 
tapering bhwsprit and finely moulded 
hull, were II mirrored in the depths be- 
low. On the quarter deck, with an easy 
earless gait, paced a young man richly 
dressed in a naval uniform. He was of 
fine prepossessing appearance. Yet, on 
his face, a reckless aud devil-may-care 
expression ever rested, and a continual 
smile on his lips. His carriage was easy 
and indifferent, his air independent, and 
the blue cap, with band of gold on hi® 
bead, set saucily one side, set off his up-* 
pearance to a charm, In his hand he 
carried a long slender sword which he 
twirled rapidly in the air with big fingers* 
as if merely to kill time. young 
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mpn w^ the Privateer Captain. Sud- 
denly he stopped in his promenade, and 
sneathing the sword in the rich scabbard 
that hung suspended from a shining 
black belt round his waist, he said,— 

‘Lower away the cutter!* in' a tone 
so f careless that seemed to imply if the 
order was not obeyed it was all the same 
to him. 

* ‘ Cutters away,* said the boatswain 
immediately. 

.And in a moment the Captain’s gig 
was lowered alongside, and the young 
man having first placed in his mouth a 
lighted cigar (for in those days it was no 
violation of the law to smoke) he seated 
himself lazily in the stern sheets, and 
the boat shot towards a pier to which he 
had pointed. 

Clara, her father, and Mr. Seymour, 
oViee more disappointed, were about leav- 
ing for their homes when the boat from 
the schooner touched at the very pier on 
vyhich they stood, and the yonng officer 
ascended.; ^nd with several young men, 
cfrie of whom bowed to Mr. Seymour, 
pjassed up the wharf. They had passed 
some distance up when they stopped, and 
the young man who had bowed to Mr. 
Seymour, together with the young officer 
turned and walked rapidly back. 

‘ You will see this young Privateers- 
man face to face now,’ said Mr. Wildon to 
Qlara, as the young officer and his friend 
neared them. To the surprise of Mr. 
Wildon and his daughter, the young man 
in company with the officer accosted Mr. 
Seymour, with whom he was acquainted. 

• ‘I beg leave Mr. Seymour,* said he, 
^to present to you my friend, Mr. George 
Fitz Alwyn, commander of yonder 
sphooner. . He was acquainted with 
your sons and but now inquired for you, 
as he has letters from Warren.* 

Mr. Seymour cordially shook the hand 
6f Fitz Alwyn, and presented him and 
the other young man to Mr. Wildon and 
his daughter. Clara blushed somewhat 
4s Fitz Alwyn saluted her. Taking her 
hand within his, he pressed it to bus lips. 

» ‘Forgive me, Miss Wildon, if I frm 
iHide,* said the young Privateersman. — - 
‘-But *tis the fashion with us sailors : and 
a liberty we claim,* he said, going. 

! ‘ Oh, 1 forgive on condition you take 
no more such liberties,* said Clara, 


archly, at the same time withdrawing her 
hand from his. 

Fitz Alwyn now turned to Mr. Sey- 
mour and said, 

‘ I have to fulfil a promise made your 
son, and deliver you a package entrusted 
to me by him. He was well when last I 
saw him, and hopes soon to be with you. 

Mr. Seymour received the package 
enclosed in an envelope, heartily thank- 
ing the young man for his kindness. 

‘ Those letters,* said Fitz Alwyn, 
‘ will tell you who I am, and when next 
we meet we shall be better acquainted.* 

Having first promised Mr. Seymour 
that he would call the next evening at 
his house. Fitz Alwyn took the arm of 
his friend, and bowing to the three, left 
them to join the young men in waiting. 

The package contained three letters, 
one each to Mr. Seymour and Mr. Wil- 
don, and the other to Clara, his daughter. 

The two former were letters of intro- 
duction, and Warren in the one to his 
father, said — 

‘ Dear Father. The young man I 
introduce to your notice is George Fitz 
Alwyn, commander of the American 
Privateer schooner Rambler, and as fine 
a fellow as ever trod a vessel’s deck. But 
for him pnd his gallant vessel, me and 
mine would have been ere now beneath 
the waves. In a short time I hope to 
see you, then you shall know all. My 
friend you will receive as a son, as you 
would me. Remember that to him I at- 
tribute the saving of mjr gallant vessel, 
and the lives of my crew. Till I see you 
farewell.’ 

That which Clara received was a brief 
passionate epistle, every line, breathing 
a spirit of hallowed devotion and love ; 
closing by recommending to her notice 
his friend, Fitz Alwyn, to him he avvard- 
the highest praise as a brave and daring 
young officer, to whom he should ever 
fell bound by the deepest gratitude. 

‘ But for him, dear Clara,* he said, ‘the 
hope that I now enjoy ; that of soon 
clasping thee to my bosom, would not 
now have lived within me. But for him, 
one who loves yon with a heart’s truest 
devotion, myself, would not now have 
penned thesa^lines. Till a short time, 
dearest, farewell. 

These letters, coming from the one 
they di<^M^re likely to kmdle in the 
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breasts of those who received them, an 
ardent attachment towards the friend of 
Warren, and insured to him a cordial 
and heart welcome reception. 

As he had promised, Fitz Alwyn the 
next evening prooeeded to the residence 
ofMr s Seymour where, had arrived before 
him, Mr. Wildon and his daughter. He 
was received in a courteous and kindly 
manner; and the evening passed otf' 
pleasantly to him ; enlivened by the 
f^esence of Clara, the hours wore rapidly 
away. At a late hour, Fitz Alwyn prom- 
ising another visit, departed. 

It was his fourth visit to the house of 
Mr. Seymour, as he was about to depart, 
that he said, ‘ Mr. Seymour, I have to 
say this is my last visit. On the day after 
tomorrow I sail from here. I have invited 
on th£ morrow, a number of friends and 
acquaintances on board the Rambler for 
a pleasure sail outside the harbor. It is 
my wish that you* and your friend Mr. 
Wildon be of the company.’ 

‘And you Miss Wildon,’ he said re- 
spectfully, f must not fail to honor us with 
your presence, as there is to be several 
young ladies on board. My vessel, crew, 
and myself, I place at the service of my 
friends, and every thing in my power 
shall be done to make the sail a pleasant 
one. I shall expect you all.’ 

The invitation of the young officer so 
politely extended, was accepted with 
pleasure by the two gentlemen; andClara 
also promised to accompany her father. 

Gallantly imprinting a kiss upon the 
hand of the fair Clara, fritz Alwyn took 
his leave. 

CHAPTER IX. 

An hour past noon on the following 
day, the Privateer schooner Rambler, 
with a merry party on board, weighed 
anchor and dropped down the bay. She 
skimmed lightly over the sparkling waves, 
swiftly passing the many green islands 
within the bay, till she launched upon the 
blue waters of the Atlantic. The party, 
on board wete highly pleased with the 
beautiful vessel, and finely enjoyed their 
sail, and a few, never on ship-board be- 
fore, were astonished at the speed of the 
privateer. The hours wore merrily off 
with the party ; the excursion proving 
highly gratifying to all. I^vas when the 
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land grew dim in thfe distance behind * 
them that a few, more timid than the rest, 
began to show signs of impatience and 
apprehension from being so far at sea * 
and expressed a desire to return. Bat 
their wishes were disappointed. The 
schooner still flew rapidly away on her 
course out to sea. They destined never 
again to behold the city in the vessel that 
had borne them fr om it. She had left 
her moorings in the stream, never to re- 
turn. 

Fitz Alwyn, who had been during the 
greater part of the afternoon in company 
with Clara Wildon, had left her in charge 
of her father, and now stood by himself 
upon the forecastle. The careffor-nothing 
expression that his face usually wore, had 
given way to a thoughtful troubled look. 
He had stood some time in a thoughtful 
mood, when he s;:oke in a strange man- 
ner. 

* By heaven ! it is too foul. She is too 
good, too pure to be the victim of this 
hellish plot, of which I am the base and 
willing agent. Would to God this heart 
had stopped its beating; these hands have 
withered, ere I had lent therti to this foul 
play. Would that I had thought, ere it 
was too late.’ 

‘ By heaven ! it shall not be,’ he said 
in a low, fierce tone, ‘ She shall never 
be his victim. I w ill save her even now. 
The schooner shall instantl) be put about 
and run for the city. If I fail in this may 
God save her from him. I am too late. 
She’s lost.’ 

As he spoke, a shrill whistle was heard 
and in an instant a score of men, armed 
with cutlasses rushed from below on 
deck, and immediately fell upon the crew 
who had charge of the vessel, making 
them in one moment prisoners. 

‘ This foul play has begun and I must 
now act my part.’ said Fitz Alwyn draw- 
ing his sword. * Treacherous villains ! 
what means all this? By the Lord, what 
means this mutiny ?’ he demanded of 
the mutineers, springing at the same time 
in their midst. 

He received no answer. His sword, 
was struck from his hand, and in an in- 
stant he was himself a prisoner. 

This sudden and unexpected mutiny, 
struck the visitors on board with surprise, 
and filled them with alarm and apprehen^ 
sion for their own safety, momentarily 
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expecting to be bound themselves as pris- 
oners, b^ the reckless looking despera- 
does who now had charge of the schooner. 
The young ladies screamed with fear and 
clung to their fathers, brothers or lovers 
for protection, dreading lest they should 
become the victims of the mutineers. — 
But their fears proved groundless. 

As Fitz Alwyn was bound, a gun was 
fired and a small schooner which had for 
some time been in sight, was brought to, 
and in a few minutes lay alongside of 
the privateer. To the inexpressible joy 
and relief of the terrified females, the 
whole party were instantly ordered to 
leave the schooner ; which order they 
prepared to j)bey with no little pleasure. 

Mr. Wildon and his daughter, among 
the last, were about to leave the vessel 
when a hand was placed rudely upon the 
shoulder of Clara, and a voice said, 

* Stay, lady, you must not depart. 1 

She screamed with fear, and shrunk 
from the savage looking ruffian beside 
her. who kept a tight grasp upon her 
phoulder. 

* Take off thy hand, man or devil*’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Wildon fiercely; dashing 
aside from his daughter the hand of the 
ruffian. 

i What means this outrage? what would 
you of her ?’ he asked. 

‘ That she remain,’ said the other in 
a deep determined tone, again laying his 
hand upon her. 

With the fury of a wounded tiger, Mr. 
Wildon sprang upon him and both fell 
to the deck. At that instant Clara was 
seized in the grasp of two strong men 
and borne across the deck. 

‘ Oh God ! my father ! my father !’ 
shrieked the terrified maiden as she be- 
held him struggling in the iron grasp of 
several men, abont to thrust him over the 
side of the privateer. 

One piercing cry of agony, and the 
lifeless form of Clara Wildon was borne 
below by the two miscreants. 

Mr. Wildon had been thrust roughly 
over the side of the privateer into the 
smaller schooner, and in an instant 
springing upon the bulwarks, he said in 
a frenzied tone, pointing where Fitz Al- 
wyn lay, “Tell me, has yonder man 
ought to do with this foul outrage ? 
Knew he of it ?” 

“ He has had nought to do with it ?” 


answered the leader of the mutineers. 
“ He is my prisoner you see.” 

“ ’Tis false as hell !” cried Fitz Al- 
wyn raising himself, bound as he was, 
to a sitting posture. “ I was the sole 

But here he could finish he was gag- 
ged, and carried from the deck. 

“ This is some damnable treachery 
and foul crime,” said Mr. Wildon as he 
heard the words of Fitz Alwyn. 

“ May the curse of God forever rest 
on him who was the author.” 

* Oh God,’ he cried in agony, 4 My 
daughter ! my daughter. Fiends ! give 
back my child, and I will give you wealth 
— all that I possess. But in the name 
of God, restore my child,’ and the dis- 
tracted father wrung his hands in des- 
pair. His frantic appeal was of no a- 
vail. A loud mocking laugh was all 
that was returned. The next moment 
the two vessels parted. 

Overcome by his feelings, Mr. Wildon 
burying his face in his hands, threw him- 
self upon the deck, exclaiming in a voice 
of anguish, 4 Oh God! my child, my 
child! why was she torn from me? why 
am I robbed of her ? Oh may she die, 
ere dishonor threaten her. My child, 
my Clara. I am now indeed alone.’ 

And the unhappy parent gave way to 
inconsolable and poignant grief. He 
was raised from the deck by Mr. Sey 
mour, who with words of solace and con- 
solation strove to lessen the sorrow of his 
friend, but with no effect, the grief of the 
father was overwhelming, and which 
time only conld soften. The two vessels 
had been separated about a quarter of an 
hour, when the report of a gun was heard 
by those on board the smaller schooner, 
and almost at the same time an affright- 
ed voice exclaimed, ‘ In the name of 
God, look there ! A Pirate ! The Black 
Vulture !’ 

Those terrible words thrilled with hor- 
ror all on board, and every eye was fixed 
upon the other vessel. 

But where was the green-sided priva- 
teer ? She was gone ! and in her place, 
was the low, black hull of a pirate schoo- 
ner seen. At her peak floated hei flag, 
the terror of the Atlantic. It was a broad 
field, of white, on which the following 
was represented : — 

On a rock ocean, 
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with wings extended, stood a Black Vul- 
ture. In its talons were clutched the 
flags of several nations ; the most con- 
spicuous among them was the stars and 
stripes, tattered and torn. In its back 
was a long slender staff, from which 
floated the black flag with the grinning 
death's head and cross bones While 
the flags of several nations were tram- 
pled upon the rock , the black flag 
waved above them. 

Such was the flag of the Black Vul- 
ture. It waved aloft but a few moments 
when it was hauled down and gave place 
to the stars and stripes ; and at the same 
moment, as if by magic, the black hull 
gave place to the green one. All sail 
was crowded upon the schooner, as if 
danger was even now to be feared from 
the pirate, and the distance was rapidly 
widening between them. Mingled emo- 
tions of fear and joy prevailed in the 
hearts of those on board. All shuddered 
as thought of the hours spent in the ter- 
rible corsair, came to their minds ; and 
all felt a joy at their escape and deliver- 
ance. But their happiness was clouded 
by the unbounded sorrow of Mr. Wildon 
who would receive no consolation what- 
ever. 

* My child, my daughter, in the hands 
of pirates — oh God! I shall bemad! — 
mad !’ was his passionate exclamation ; 
heightened by the poignancy of his grief. 

Several hours elapsed and the schoon- 
er lay along side of one of the piers of 
the city ; the party had sought their 
homes. 

Two mornings afterward an American 
privateer was discovered anchored in the 
stream. It was the Flying Arrow, she 
had arrived the night previous. At sun- 
rise she announced her presence with 
the cannon, and thousands, in a short 
space of time, had flocked to the piers to 
learn the cause of the firing. Cheers up- 
on cheers swelled upon the air as the 
multitude learned the arrival of the far 
famed privateer, the Flying Arrow. 

In a short time a boat was lowered 
over the side and manned, and in a mo- 
ment more, two officers descended. One, 
Warren Seymour, the commander ; the 
other, Albert Almont the lieutenant of 
the privateer. The boat shot rapidly 
towards India Pier where it soon arrived, 
and the two officers landed amid the 
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cheers of thousands. Two hours after- 
ward the boat was alongside of the 
schooner, when Seymour, Almont, and 
Mr. Wildon came on board. All three 
wore looks of sorrow. Warren had 
learned the arrival of the disguised pirate 
— of the villainy of Fitz Alwyn. He had 
read the forged letters of introduction by 
which Fitz Alwyn had consummated his 
hellish plans. He had leerned of the 
pretended pleasure sail. Of the treach- 
ery ; and of the outrage. He had heard 
all the dreadful truth from the lips of 
Mr. Wildon. 

As he stepped on deck his feelings 
overpowered him, and he exclaimed in a 
voice of heartfelt anguish, ‘ Oh God ! 
she whom I hoped to have clasped ere 
now to his breathing bosom ; — is gone — 
is far away — torn from her very home by 
a — pirate — and perhaps, ere now, sacri- 
ficed to the desires of the pirate horde. 
Oh God ! the thought is madness — des- 
pair.’ 

His strange words surprised the crew 
who had heard enough to interpret the 
dreadful meaning; and every heart beat 
with sympathy for their young comman- 
der. Young Almont now related to 
them the whole affair, and Seymour re- 
covering from his agitation, spoke. , 

* Brave friends !’ said be, ‘You have 
heard from Almont all that I can tell. — 
You have learned that the Black Vulture 
is yet afloat. That she has been here. 
My men, this cruise is now up ; I have 
no claims upon you — you are at liberty 
to go whither you will. But listen. I 
must have a crew. Twelve hours must 
not pass ere the Flying Arrow stands out 
to sea. Many of )ou are now within the 
very sight of your homes, from which it 
would be hard so soon to part. I shall 
cruise six months in search of the pirate ; 
and if, in that time, I fall not in with him 
I return; Mark me, if I fall in with him 
I shall fight at all hazards. I will sink 
the pirate or the privateer. I pledge 
myself to give each man a year’s prize 
money, who shall accompany me on this 
cruise. My friends you have heard me. 
Shall the Flying Arrow, as the avenger, 
follow in the wake of the Black Vulture ? 
or shall she remain and retribution be 
delayed.’ 

‘ Retrisution !’ was the deep and 
firm response of the crew, and simultane- 
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ousasifit came from the lips of one 
man. The next moment, three cheers 
for the Flying Arrow rang out upon the 
air. 

4 Remember !’ said Seymour, 4 some 
of you mny never return. If we fall in 
with this pirate, some of us must die. — 
Now all who ship this cruise will stand 
on the starboard side ; all who do not, on 
the larboard.’ 

One moment, and not one remained 
on the larboard side of the schooner. — 
Seymour had not dreatned so unanimous 
a spirit prevailed among his crew as was 
manifested, and their determination grat- 
ified him to the utmost. 

4 You will each and all have three 
hours leave : at the end of the fourth, the 
Flyiug Arrow must be outside the har 
bor.’ 

A loud and prolonged cheer followed 
these words, and in a moment all the 
boats were lowered and filled. In a short 
time the crew, with the exception of sev- 
eral who remained on board, were landed 
ashore. 

Half an hour before the expiration of 


the time allotted the crew on shore, a 
boat wa3 seen standing towards the pri- 
vateer, and in a few minutes lay along 
side. Tt contained a single individual, 
who, having made the boat fast, sprang 
upon the deck of the schooner. He was 
a young man of fair and pleasing look, 
but a shade of melancholy rested on his 
features, and deep seated sorrow was 
stamped on his fine, open brow. The 
sad expression of his face struck the 
beholders with sympathy. He advanced 
towards Almont, who was standing alone 
upon the quarter deck, and said in a bold 
tone, yet marked with sadness, 

4 1 would speak with the commander 
of this vessel.’ 

4 He is below ; I will conduct you to 
him,’ said Almont, with courtesy, and 
inviting the stranger to follow him, both 
descended to the cabin. 

Before the three hours expired, the 
whole crew, to a man, were on board, and 
,ere the sun had crossed the meridian, the 
Flying Frrow had spread her canvass to 
the breeze, and was skimming the waves 
of the Atlantic. 
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THE SCOURGE 

OF THE ATLANTIC. 


CHAPTER I. 


The setting sun had lined the western 
horizon with the brilliant and beautiful 
colors of the rainbow. The deep, fiery 
red that stretched far away toward the 
north and south, gradually lost its bril- 
liancy in slighter and softer red; which 
blended beautifully with the tinted hues 
of purple. The rich purple faded almost 
imperceptibly into the lightest green, 
which stretching far upward was lost in 
the blue atmosphere above. 

The last rays of the blazing sun fell 
with undying splendor upon the gorgeous 
banner of Spain, as it floated from a lofty 
flag staff upon the frowning walls of the 
castle Moro, which guards the entrance 
to the # harbor of Havana. Within the 
offing the eye rested upon a number of 
vessels ; becalmed upon the motionless 
waters; their snow-white sails gilded by 
the sun, and mirrored in the golden 
depths below. It was a picturesque and 
lovely sight. The day* king had sunk in 
his fiery bed ; yet the calm unruffled 
oceon, with its islands of greenr, were 
glowing with' the lavish beauties of a West 
Indian sunset. Beautiful as are the 
evening in these climes, this was a para- 
gon. At length the greyer shades of 
evening began slowly to usurp the rich 
glories of twilight. The stars began to 


peer from their high homes, and brightly 
twinkling, were reflected in the calm, 
clear depths of the ocean, which had now 
lost its robe of brilliancy. Darkness was 
fast spreading in the west; but the deep 
ening shade was soon to be dispelled. 
An hour before the fiery king of day had 
sunk in the western waters ; the round, 
full moon, the beauteous queen of night, 
had risen from the eastj; — and had al- 
ready pierced night’s mantle of darkness, 
with her beams of silvery light, which 
fell glistening upon the ocean. Upward 
and upward, through the starry realms of 
heaven, rose the beauteous orb, casting 
broad, over earth and ocean, its mantle 
of silvery light. Onward and onward, 
in regal splendor, sailed the queen of 
night, flooding all below with her silvery 
radiance, and paling with her resplendant 
car, the stars, 

“Those lesser lights of heaven,” 
till they burned dim, and shone but 
faintly in the realms above. 

On sailed the moon, till she seemed 
suspended, like a gigantic lamp of glaring 
flame, in the very ceutre of the arching, 
azure canopy of heaven ; when suddenly 
in the west, appeared a faint, red flush oi 
light, deepening every moment to a red- 
der and more fiery hue, as if the sun, 
bright god of day, jealous of the rival orb 
of light, was rising with redoubled splen- 
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dor from the portals of the west. Deeper 
and deeper grew the crimson hue, in the 
horizon, casting upon the broad ocean 
thp reddening glare ; suddenly two spires 
of brilliant flame shot upward, and for a 
moment blazed with intense brightness, 
then sunk, extinguished in the waves. 

At that instant, in the very verge of 
the horizon, could be seen a schooner, 
whose snow-white sails silvered by the 
moon-beams, were plainly, and distinctly 
relieved against the glowing sky. She 
was standing towards the south of the 
island, with an eight knot breeze which 
had sprung up within an hour upon her 
larboard quarter. She held her way 
steadily over the now slightly ruffled 
waves, and seemed in the distance more 
like a beauteous fairy bark gliding over a 
sea of molten silver, than mortal craft 
upon the ocean. 

She was making towards the land in 
the line of the horizan, and as it seemed 
was right upon it, when her course was 
altered, and she sailed for some time 
alongside the shore, when she suddenly 
disappeared from view. No eye could 
behold her. She was nowhere to be 
seen. Her disappearance was instan- 
teneous, and as if by magic. The 
illumination in the west had now entirely 
faded away, and the moon’s effulgent 
light, supplied its place. 

At sunrise the next morning Havana 
was the scene of unusual commotion, 
and excitement, owing to the report of 
the capture of a Spanish brig, the night 
previous, by a pirate, and her crew mur- 
dered. The feelings of the populace 
were roused to the highest state of indig- 
nation and alarm at the atrocious piracy, 
and every where were vented deep, bitter 
curses. 

The sun was but two hours high when 
a fast sailing brig-of-war, then lying in 
port, was despatched to cruise off the 
island, in search of the pirate. At sun- 
set on the fourth day, she returned, with- 
ut having discovered the object of her 
v.arch, to the disappointment of hundreds 
h > had watched her depart in the hope 
th-it she would return with the pirate as 
her prize. 

Several leagues south of Havana, with- 
> an inlet, the entrance to which would 
1 ve defied the eyes of mortal to discover, 

>y a schooner, a long, low, rakish look- 


ing craft, of two hundred tons, mounting 
ten guns, with a long Tom amidships. 
Her hall was jet black, without the 
slightest relief ; her decks were painted 
blood red. and the bulwarks inside black. 
Her topmasts were sent down; and she 
lay snug and secure from the gaze ofman 
in her hiding place. 

The inlet or basin wherein she lay, 
was hemmed round by dense woods, and 
the opening from the sea of sufficient 
width to admit of her passage, and 
scarcely discern able from the overhang- 
ing bushes on either side, and seamed 
scarcely of sufficient width to allow the 
entrance of a common boat. Yet here 
has passed a vessel of two hundred tons, 
and lay entirely shut out from observa- 
tion. 

A tall, powerful man, with a visage 
dark and swarthy, was the only person 
seen about the schooner, and for half an 
hour he had been pacing the decks alone, 
His features were American, but a dark, 
sinister and forbidding expression rested 
on his face. He wore a broad brimmed 
black hat, the brim buttoned up to the 
crown in front, with a button of silver, 
exposing a broad expansive brow, furrow- 
ed by deep lines, which told clearly of 
the darkest passions within. He wore a 
snow-white shirt, a Spanish frilled bosom, 
in which were set several magnificent 
studs. A pair of flowing white trowsers, 
secured round the waist by a black shin- 
ing belt, into which were thrust a brace 
of pistols. Suspended from the belt, on 
his left side, hung a large dagger or poi- 
nard, in the haft of which blazecf a jewel 
of great worth. His hands were small, 
exceediuglyjso for one of so large stature, 
and literally blazed with jewels. 4 

*Ha! Gaspard,’ he exclaimed, sud- 
denly stopping in his promenade, as the 
figure of a yonngman emerged from over 
the bows of the vessel and sprang lightly 
upon deck. 

He was a fair and slender youth, of 
almost feminine features, yet the seal of 
vice and sensual passions was stamped 
too plainly upon hisTair brow. His dress 
was precisely the same as bis companion’s. 
Beneath his arm he carried a splendid 
spyglass of exquisite workmanship. 

‘ Well, boy, what hast thou seen? Thou 
hast tarried long.’ 

‘ I have good news,* Q4ji|ied the youth. 
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The brig-of-war has returned, and is 
now anchored in port, within pistol shot 
of the Moro — I have watched foil yonder 
steep these two hours.* 

‘Ha! is this so, has she returned?’ 

* I have spoken truth, she h is.’ 

‘ Then by the lord, we must to sea this 
very night. I am well nigh tired of this 
dull life. The moon will rise at ten ; an 
hour before we must be away from this.’ 

Placing a silver whistle to his lips he 
blew a call : a sharp, rolling sound like 
the notes of a bird, in that region. T his 
was repeated three times; when suddenly 
from a rocky steep, before the schooner’s 
bows, and within two feet of the jibboom, 
parted a cluster of bushes, from which 
emerged the form of a man, who des- 
cended by the bowsprit to the deck of 
the schooner. A second and a third in- 
stantly followed ; theu more, till fifty rnen 
were counted. A more ferocious looking 
set of men were never assembled upon a 
vessel’s deck. Each one wore a red 
shirt, the collar turned over a black 
handkerchief, which was knotted in front. 
White pants secured to the waist by a 
black belt, black slippers, a red wollen 
cap, and their dress was completed. 
Among these dark-browed men, upon the 
deck of the pirate schooner Defiance, 
stood William Seymour. As he came on 
board, the pirate chieftain, the individual 
first noticed in our description of the 
schooner, advanced, and addressed him : 

* Young man we leave this place to- 
night anti put out to sea. I offer you the 
second command of this schooner. I 
have proposed it to the crew; they will 
acknowledge you as the same, if you ac- 
cept. - I have no more to sny ! This or 
the yard-arm will be your choice,’ and 
the pirate chief glanced significantly 
aloft. ‘ Do you accept.’ 

‘ I do,’ said Seymour ; ‘ the .second in 
command. ‘ ’Tis but one step to the 
first,’ he muttered to himself, while a 
gleam of fearful ambition lighted his eye. 

‘ Enough, you know your duty,’ said 
the chief. 

An hour before the moon rose, the 
schooner was hauled out from the con- 
cealed inlet, and with a Iree wind stood 
out to sea. 


CHAPTER II. 

To the readers of the Rival Brothers, 
to which thi3 story is a sequel, we must 
account for the appearance of William 
Seymour on board the pirate schooner. 

Foiled by his brother, in his foul at- 
tempt upon the lovely and virtuous Clara 
Wildon, for whom he had conceived so 
violent and unholy a passion ; he immedi- 
ately set out for New York, where he 
soon arrived. There he learned he had 
been disgraced from the Navy ; and that 
his name was everywhere coupled with 
that of assassin. He had stood upon the 
slip from whence he could view the no- 
ble frigate whose decks he had walked 
a thousand times, and might have now 
trod, a bitter smile passed his lips, and 
bitter thoughts came to his mind. 

* Disgraced !’ he muttered bitterly. — 
* Aye, disgraced forever from the service 
of yonder flag which floats so proudly 
aloft, ha ! ha ! — but here beneath its folds, 
I swear eternal enmity against the proud 
ensign ; once the loved, now the hated.* 

Two days afterward, William Sey- 
mour had engaged passage in a Spanish 
brig, then in port just ready to sail for 
Havana. 

The next day the brig sailed, having a 
fair wind. She was a new and beautiful 
vessel of four hundred tons, and an ex- 
ceedingly fast sailing craft. Her crew 
consisted of fourteen men, of whom 
eight were Englishmen and the rest were 
Spaniards. Two months previous, she 
had sailed from Havana, her first voyage 
and her — last. 

It was the afternoon of the sixth day 
out from New York, that Seymour stood 
watching the progress of the vessel, and 
the foaming wreath ever curling round 
her bows. He had stood thus an hour, 
when a sudden and startling thought — to 
possess himself of the brig, and convert 
her to his own purposes, flashed through 
his brain. He had examined every part 
of her, and found she could be easily 
converted into a formidable armed vessel ; 
which once possessed of, he would roam 
the waters under the frtfe flag, and bid 
defiance to all others. It was a daring 
thought, and it was nourished in the 
breast of a reckless man. 

While contemplating in his mind, how 
to accomplish th^Yq||ilm@^5^j|> dark 
thought, his reverie wassudd^I^^^^y 
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b y a loud oath from the captain, who, as 
Seymour turned, struck to the deck one 
of the crew, a young Spaniard. Sey- 
mour beheld the look of terrible hatred, 
which the young Spaniard, as he rose to 
his feet, cast at the captain; he knew by 
the fearful gleam of his dark eye, that 
blow would be avenged. 

* I’ll see he does not forget that blow/ 
muttered Seymour to himself. 4 If I can 
read aright, another Captain, would suit 
the young Spaniard as well as the pre- 
sent one. At all events, I’ll ascertain/ 

That night Seymour met the Spaniard 
on his watch, whose Words as they parted 
were, — 

1 1 am yours heart and hand in this af- 
fair ; and I pledge my life my country- 
men are yours also/ 

Seymour had found him in the mood 
he wished ; and heard the oaths of re- 
venge the Spaniard swore against the | 
captain, and without fear he unfolded 
to him his thoughts of capturing the ves- 
sel, to which he heartily assented and 
promised his aid. The second night af- 
ter, he was informed by Henrique that 
the Spaniards to a man, were gained and 
swore to their purpose. 

4 It Is upon one condition that I now 
attempt this/ said the Spaniard Henriqne, 
to Seymour. 

‘ Well.’ 

1 It is that I take my own revenge of 
this English bully, the captain/ 

4 You shall have that pleasure/ said 
Seymour ; with this they parted. 

An Englishman to whom Seymour had 
made known the plot, had joined the mu- 
tineers, who were now eight in number. 
All was prepared, the plans of the muti- 
neers were laid ; but on the eve of their 
consummation they were betrayed by the 
Englishman whom Seymour had trusted. 
Surprised and overpowered, the muti- 
neers were cast into irons, and the brig 
held on her way to Havana where they 
would be tried and executed as pirates. 
Once in Havana their doom was sealed. 
Seymour resigned himself with a forced 
unconcern, to the certain doom that he 
knew awaited him and his companions, 
but his rage against the Englishman who 
had betrayed him was beyond all bounds. 

4 Oh ! that I were but for one moment 
free/ he exclaimed with fearful passion, 
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roots ; and tear his heart reeking from 
his breast. Ha! ha! this would be 
vengeance for which I would sacrifice 
my soul’s salvation/ 

The brig was within a day’s sail of 
Havana, when a schooner was seen bear- 
ing down upon her. She was a suspic- 
ious looking craft, and her manoeuvres 
created no little alarm on board the brig. 
It was now morning, the brig held on her 
way till noon, crowding all sail, and as 
yet the schdoner, in appearanco, had not 
gained the least upon her. Three hours 
more, and the schooner gained on the 
chase. On and on sailed pursuer and 
pursued, the pirate schooner rapidly 
gaining and it was evident would soon 
overtake the brig. Every moment lessen- 
ed the distance between the two vessels, 
yet the captain of the brig maintained 
a hope of escape, as it was now but three 
hours sail to Havana. He felt confident 
that if he could keep clear of the pirate 
for an hour the brig was safe, for the 
schooner, he believed, would not dnre 
approach nearer than two hours sail of 
Havana. An hour passed ; the sun was 
setting, and the wind which had for sev- 
eral hours been failing, died away as the 
sun went down. The brig was doomed. 
The two vessels now lay becalmed with- 
in half a mile of each other : and soon 
two boats were lowered over the side of 
the schooner, and came rapidly towards 
the brig. 

4 We must fight for our lives now,’ 
said the captain, 4 and you/ continued he, 
turning to the mutineers, 4 1 will not 
leave you to die like dogs ; but free you 
and let you die like men, if die we must/ 

Seymour and the Spaniards were lib- 
erated, and each armed with a pistol and 
cutlass. It was but a short time ere the 
boats were alongside the brig, and in an 
instant several men leaped over the bows 
on deck followed immediately by others. 
The foremost had not made three strides 
across the deck, ere Seymour with the 
quickness of thought sprang upon the 
Englishman who had betrayed him, and 
seized him by the throat with so tight a 
grasp that his face grew livid and his eyes 
protruded frightfully. With brutal force 
he jammed the muzzle of his pistol into 
his mouth and fired, and ere the English- 
man had b hWfoe,®e fell to the 
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4 Take that for vengeance, cursed dog.’ 
said Seymour, with a fearful passion ; 

4 but for thee this brig would have now 
been mine/ 

Seymour had hardly accomplished his 
sanguinary deed, when Henrique, the 
young Spaniard, sprang with uplifted 
cutlass upon the captain and buried it 
deep in his brain. But ere he could 
draw forlh the blade, with a fearful yell 
he fell dead, shot through the heart by 
one of the English sailors. The pirate 
chief and his followers stood for a mo- 
ment surprised, but the next, their bloody 
work was commenced. The crew of 
the brig fought with desperation ; but 
vainly, one by one they fell, till not one 
was left alive. A half score of pirates 
had met their death and their bloody 
corses lay mingled with those of the 
brig’s crew. Seymour had kept aloof 
from the fearful carnage and was not mo- 
lested. The pirates now masters of the 
brig, proceeded to rummage her, and 
every thing of value was brought on 
deck ; the sails were cut from their spars 
and stowed upon deck being entirely new, 
the chief had ordered them to be pnt 
aboard the schooner. It was midnight 
before their operations were completed : 
during all this time Seymour had appli- 
ed himself as diligently as any to the 
work, as if he were one of the horde. 

A light wind had now sprung up, and 
the schooner was bearing down upon the 
brigand soon lay alongside ; and in an 
incredible short space of time every thing 
was transferred to her decks. Not a 
word had been spoken to Seymour till 
they were about to leave the brig, when 
the bucanier chief advanced and said to 
him, — 

4 Young man I have noticed you have 
taken an active part with us. I know 
you not, but presume you are not igno- 
rant as to who and what we are. It is 
needless for me to tell you we are sons of 
the sea, who serve no flag but that one 
that now floats aloft. Beneath its blood- 
red folds we roam the broad main, on 
which our fortunes are cast : and as yet, 
old ocean has yielded bounteously its 
wealth. Wouldst thou be of our band?’ 

* I cast my fortunes with you, from 
this time/ said Seymour ; 4 yet I would 
, 

4 1 know what you would say/ rejoin- 


ed the bucanier. 4 Look there/ dnd he 
pointed to a ghastly corse at their t rfety 
feet, 4 there lies the dead body of iny 
lieutenant. I cannot now promise you his 
berth without the consent of the crew, 
but wait three days and if I cannot give 
it you, and you will accept no other, you 
are free to leave us. But come, we must 
stay no longer here/ 

And as he spoke a column of flame 
burst from the hatchway. The brig had 
been fired. In a short time the fierce 
flames had wrapped her in their fiery 
mantle, and in an hour nought remained 
of the beautiful craft, but a smoking, 
blackened shell, and the half consumed 
bodies of her murdered crew and the pi- 
rates in and around it. The piratical 
schooner had kept in towards the land, 
and was now hidden within the secret in- 
let we have referred to 4 ; she was the 
same craft whose mysterious disappear- 
ance we related in the first chapter. 

CHAPTER III. 


Within the hidden inlet was a spacious 
cave, whose entrance, a stranger, with 
the utmost, strictest scrutiny, would have 
failed to discover, and known only to the 
band of freebooters who now possessed 
it. Here their plunder was from time to 
time deposited ; and immense was the 
wealth it contained. Here, these bloody 
outlaws spent their time in drunken ca- 
rousings when not upon the sea. 

Four days Seymour remained with the 
pirates in their rendezvous, participating 
in all their debauchery and yielding t 
every excess of intemperance. On the 
evening of the fourth day, while in thu 
midst of a boisterous carousal the out 
laws were surprised by the shrill whistle 
of their chief. In an instant every voice 
was hushed ; and all prepared to leave 
the cave. The object of their summons 
has already been described. 

^Several months passed ; the corsair 
had traversed many leagues oVr the 
broad main, and had thrice returned to 
the secret rendezvous with freights of 
ill-gotten wealth. 

Seymour was yet the second officer of 
the pirate schooner ; but from the first 
moment he had stepped his foot on board, 
but one thought had possessed his soul : 
one dark, aspiring thought of fearful ua- 
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ture. He was the second in command — 
he must be the first. It was but a step, 
but that step was one of uncertainty ; and 
only to be gained by the death of the bu- 
canier chief, and even then he felt there 
was no surety that the pirates would ac- 
knowledge him as their chief. But this 
thought had deterred him too long; he 
had resolved to remove Alvarez, the 
chief, from his path, and hazard the re- 
sult. 

The very hour he had come to this de- 
termination a Spanish brig-of-war was 
discovered bearing down upon the 
schooner, about six miles distant. As 
this announcement was made from the 
lookout, Seymour started as if struck 
with an electric shock. His eyes blazed 
fiercely bright, and his face wore a start- 
ling and peculiar expression ; as if some 
new and sudden thought was awakened 
in his mind. It was so. A dark and 
devilish thought had that very instant 
flashed through his brain. Its nature 
and accomplishment will be seen anon. 

1 1 will acquaint the chief of this,’ said 
he disappearing down the companion- 
way. 

Alvei ez was seldom on the deck of 
the schooner except when in chase, or 
escaping from a foe. His time was spent 
below in the company of Gaspard, the 
youth he called his son, who possessed a 
strong influence over the pirate chieftain. 
Seymour had been below but a moment 
when he returned. 

4 What think you was the order of our 
chief ?’ he said, addressing the crew in 
a low, deep tone. 

* We know not/ was the response. 

‘ Keep the schooner on her course, de- 
viate one point at the peril of your lives. 
This was his order. What think you is 
his motive? Brainless fools; have ye 
no thoughts ? What can but be our des- 
truction? Listen, if you would not be 
the victims of treachery. Know ye not 
au enormous reward is offered by the 
Spanish authorities for the capture of this 
schooner and her crew ? Ha, ha! your 
thoughts have come at last. He has 
doubtless made a compact to betray and 
deliver the schooner into their hands. — 
By so doing he will secure his pardon 
and the reward, and also our destruction/ 

A deep, threatening murmur rose from 
the crew as he finished, and every hand 


grasped a shining stiletto. 'The counte- 
nance of Seymour bespoke a helltsh joy 
as he observed this, and he again spoke: 

* Alvarez, your chief, has basely de- 
ceived you, and would basely betray you. 
The youth Gaspard, whom he calls his 
son, is a woman . I discovered this, when 
I went to tell him of the war brig bearing 
down upon us. She has tempted, and 
he has yielded to the temptation. Through 
her influence our chief was made a trai- 
tor. Are ye now willing to be delivered 
into the power of your foes in jonder 
brig ? Are you willing the traitor should 
purchase his pardon with your lives. — 
Are you willing that he, and his base 
mistress, shall wallow in your wealth 
while your lifeless bodies dangle at the 
yard-arm, and then thrown as food to the 
fishes, or quartered, hang broiling beneath 
the blazing sun, as a warning to all who 
lead a rover’s free life.' 

• Never !’ was the fierce, unanimous 
response of the crew, on whom the words 
of Seymonr had produced a terrible ef- 
fect. 

4 Death ! death to the traitor ! Death 
to Alvarez ; he is no longer our chief.’ 

The Spanish brig-of-war war was with- 
in three miles, her gorgeous colors plain- 
ly in view, when the schooner was put 
before the wind, and in a few moments 
showed her superiority in point of sail- 
ing. 

4 You have now no chief,' said the 
wiley yoong man, again addressing the 
crew; 4 who from among your ranks will 
ye choose as your leader.' 

For a moment all were silent ; each 
man of the crew gazed around upon his 
fellows, as if at a loss who should hence- 
forth be their chief. That single mo- 
ment was one of most intense suspense 
to Seymour. He dreaded lest their 
choice should not fall on him. What ! 
if by his own plans, to secure to himself 
the attainment of the dark ambitious 
thought that for months had possessed 
his soul, another should be chosen chief 
of the bucaniers. The thought to him 
was a maddening one, and with quiver- 
ing lips and heaving breast he waited in 
the response of the crew, on which de- 
pended his highest earthly desire. 

4 Who but Lenardo should be our 
chief,* at leq^h^u^^tinison from sev- 
eral of the crew. 4 Who but Lenardo, he 
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who saved us from the treachery of Al- 
varez?’ The next moment the name of 
Lenardo burst from every mouth, as all 
hailed their new chief. 

When Seymour entered the cabin of 
the chief he was filled withr extreme sur- 
prise on beholding a young female mag- 
nificently attired reclining upon a couch, 
her head resting upon a cushion of crim- 
son velvet, in the lap of Alvarez who was 
regarding her face with looks of extreme 
fondness. A second glance at her fea- 
tures convinced Seymour that Gaspard 
and herself were one. The cabin door 
had been left by accident unlocked ; he 
had surprised them. Both started to their 
feet as he entered, while a crimsoning 
blush suffused the face of the woman. 

‘ What wouldst thou V asked the chief. 

‘A Spanish brig-of-war is bearing 
down upon us, now about six miles dis- 
tant,’ answered Seymour. 

‘Run the schooner within sight of her 
teeth, and then pay her off before the 
wind, and show them her name,’ was the 
quick, decided response of Alvarez. 

• I am sorry thou art discovered sweet 
Adelaide,’ said the chief, as Seymour left 
the cabin, to the blushing woman at his 
side. ‘ But Lenardo is true, with him 
our secret is safe.’ 

Ha, ha, little dreamed he that Lenardo 
was false. Little thought he of being a 
victim to his treachery. 

‘Ha! what means that shout,’ he ex- 
claimed suddenly, ‘ I hear the name of 
Lenardo shouted loudly, I must on deck.’ 

Ha, hn, little dreamed he of the fate 
that awaited him : so falsely betrayed — 
that, that shout was his death knell. As 
he ascended the companion-way to the 
deck he was suddenly seized by four or 
five of the crew, who brandished menac- 
ingly tl\eir sharp poinards. 

‘ Hell-hounds ! what means this ?’ he 
said in a terrible voice, as recovering 
from his surprise, he struggled in vain to 
free himself from those who held him. 

‘ Release me, devils ! or dread the ven- 
geance of Alvarez,’ he again said, ex- 
erting himself with fearful strength to 
break free. 

‘ By heavens ! ’tis the first time ye 
have ever dared to disregard my words. 
Ye have ever trembled at them till now.’ 

‘ They will fear you no more, traitor,’ 
said Seymour in a fierce tone, advancing 


toward him, 4 f6ii a te no longer master 
here ; I am now the bucanier chief.’ 

The betrayed chief cast at him a ter- 
rible withering look. 

‘False, distardly wretch/ he Ctfclaihned 
in a voice of unbounded rage, while th6 
fearful working of his face told the depth' 
of the passion within. ‘ By treachery you* 
have attained your ambitious desire, but 
you are not chief till I am dead.’ 

‘ To death with the traitor !’ said Sey- 
mour, madly. ‘ Bury your steels deep 
in his heart! Strike!’ 

A dozen blades pierced him ; he fell 
to the deck a bleeding corse. A fear- 
ful shriek was at that instant heard, and 
springing up the companion-way, Ade- 
liade, the corsair’s mistress, fell death- 
like upon his bloody corse. 

‘ Bear her below,’ said Seymour to the 
men who stood gazing with surprise up- 
on her who had always passed for the 
pirate’s son. — ‘ She has been the mistress 
of one chief, she shall be the mistress of 
another,* he continued in a low tone as 
the lifeless form of the woman was borne 
from the deck. 

‘ I am now your chief as ye one and 
all proclaimed me,’ said Seymour to the 
horde around him. ‘ Let every man dip 
the blood of yonder traitor with his- 
poinard. Now swear to be as true to- 
me as ye were to him, till he proved false 
to you — swear !’ 

‘ We swear !’ was the deep response, 
while in the right hand of every man 
was held aloft the ensanguined blade. 

‘And I swear to be true to you, or 
may his doom be mine.’ 

CHAPTER IV. 


With a heavy shot attached to each of 
his hands and feet the betrayed and mur- 
dered chief was cast into the sea. Thus 
ended his career, and with his death be- 
gan the dark and fearful career of Wil- 
liam Seymour, or Lenardo, by which 
name he was known among the bu- 
caniers. 

The schooner was now put away for 
the secret inlet, then about two days sail 
distant. During a short stay here, an 
outside covering of canvass closely fitting 
the hull of the schooner was prepared. 
This in a very short space of time could 
be drawn over the hull, Effecting a com- 
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plete and effectual disguise. It was paint- 
ad a bright green, with a narrow red line, 
and descended a short distance into the 
water, laying close to the vessel’s sides. 
The vessel’s name was changed by Sey- 
mour and called the Black Vulture, and 
the blood-red flag gave place to one 
wrought by his own hands, for a descrip- 
tion of which see * Rival Brothers.’ — A 
short time and the Black Vulture was 
coursing the blue waves of the Atlantic, 
which Seymour had determined should 
be the field of his future career. 

The first prize of the pirate was a large 
and heavily freighted East Indiaman, 
which was captured within four days sail 
of New York. The Indiaman was fully 
and ably manned, and her crew fought 
long and desparately in her defence, but 
were compelled at length to yield, to the 
overpowering force of the pirates, but 
not u ntil the gory corses of two-thirds 
their number were strewn upon the 
bloody deck. Among those who had 
fought in defence of the ship was a young 
man named Edward Elmore, a passenger 
in the ill-fated vessel. He had been for 
several years a resident in the east ; had 
married the only daughter of one of the 
wealthiest merchants of India. With 
his fair, young bride, and a young and 
lovely babe, he had embarked in the 
‘Oriental’ for his native land. When 
aware that the ship was brought too by 
pirates, he had left his weeping, agonized 
bride for the deck of the Indiaman, and 
offered his aid in the fearful contest. 
With his own hand he had sent four of 
the pirates to their last account. He 
had fought hand to hand with the bu- 
canier chieftain, and wounded him, but 
in warding a furious blow his blade was 
shivered to the hilt, and he stood de- 
fenceless, and at the mercy of the chief, 
whose gory blade circling above his head 
threatened his instant doom. The sweep- 
ing cutlass descended, but harmed him 
not. 

‘ I spare you,’ said the chief in a terri- 
ble voice, as the point of his weapon, 
dripping with blood, touched the deck : 
‘ I spare you for now.’ 

He was spared ; but for a fate far worse 
than that which had threatened him ; for 
agonies far more terrible than death’s. 
Better had the reeking blade of the pirate 
pierced his brain, than to have spared 


him then. Leaving the young man in 
the hands of several of his crew, the pi- 
rate chief descended below. On deck 
the scene was horrible : covered with 
blood and strewn with bleeding, ghastly 
corses. What few remained of the ship’s 
crew were entirely at the mercy of the 
pirates, who, begrimed and blackened 
with powder, and besmeared with blood, 
resembled more a troop of fiends than 
human beings. 

Beside young Elmore and his wife, 
there were a number of passengers in 
the ship, among whom were several fe- 
males, who were subjected to the most 
brutal violence, by the pirates, before the 
very eyes of their fathers, brothers or 
husbands, who mourned but dared not 
murmur. Every jewel, or ornament of 
any kind or value, about their persons 
they were robbed of, and commanded to 
deliver up all valuables they were other- 
wise possessed of. — Heart-rending cries 
of the females, and vain appeals for merj 
cy, mingled with the loud vociferous 
oaths of the pirates, filled the cabin. — 
Amid this scene, Seymour entered the 
splendid cabin of the Indiaman. The 
terrified females threw themselves at the 
feet of the pirate chief, and with clasped 
hands, and upturned faces, with burning 
tears gushing from their eyes, and with 
voices choked with anguish, they begged 
for mercy. But in vain were their sup- 
plications. With a face unmoved, and 
heart of stone, Seymour gazed for a mo- 
ment upon the agonized beings arouud 
him, then turned from the cabin into a 
state-room, from which he soon passed 
into another, and another, till at last, he 
came to one the door of which was lock- 
ed. Low, suppressed sobs came to his 
ear from within. He listened for a mo- 
ment, then lightly rapped at the door. In 
a moment, be again rapped, and louder 
than before. His summons received no 
notice. 

* Unlock this door !* he said in a loud, 
fierce tone, again rapping. 

His summons was not obeyed. One 
blow from the pirate’s cutlass, and the 
door flew open. As he entered, a young 
and lovely woman with a beautiful in- 
fant clasped to her breast, threw herself, 
weeping, at his feet 

‘ Oh sparS me! spare me !’ she cried 
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in a voice of deepest anguish. * Spare 
my babe, my infant boy/ 

Seymour gazed for a moment at the 
fair being at his feet with a look, not of 
pity, but of fierce, unhallowed passion. 
His lighted eye, his quviering lip, and 
flushed countenance, bespoke the fiend 
within. 

‘ By Heaven ! this is loveliness,’ he ex- 
claimed to himself, gazing with deep 
passion into the face of the kneeling wo- 
man. ‘Never before, have my eyes be- 
held such beauty. By heaven, she shall 
be mine, and mine only.’ 

‘ Rise, fair lady,’ said he taking her 
fair white hand, and speaking in a tone 
of voice that belied his heart; ‘rise, no 
harm shall come to thee or thy babe.’ 

The beautiful woman rose to her feet. 
Beautiful in form and feature; beautiful 
in sorrow, she stood before the pirate 
chief, a model of all that was lovely. — 
Better had nature never granted her such 
beauty. 

‘Thou hast said no harm shall come 
to my child, or me ; but has harm come 
to my husband, my Edmund. Oh ! tell 
me, quickly/ 

‘ Thy husband ? then thou art the 
mother of this child/ 

‘ I am.’ 

‘Thy husband! was he young, fair in 
look, and brave of heart?’ 

‘ ’Twas so I thought of him/ 

Seymour gazed down for a moment in 
silence. 

‘ I fear my lady he is slain,’ he at 
length said in a tone of compassion he 
felt not. 

‘ Slain ! Oh God ! my Edmund, my 
Edmund dead. No, no, ’t is false, he is 
not dead 1 You do not mean it ; you but 
trifle with me/ 

* Lady, I have spoken as I believe. 

‘Oh heaven! is it so? Edmund, my 
loved, loved Edmund dead ! and this 
poor babe left fatherless ? Oh ! would 
to God ! but ’tis His will/ 

Clasping her infant closely to her 
-breast, the young mother sank upon a 
couch, and gave way to the wildest par- 
oxysm of grief. The beautiful infant 
boy smiled sweetly, unconscious of its 
mother’s sorrow. Any but a heart of 
stone would have melted. The bucanier j 
gazed at the lovely, sorrowing woman,! 
hn* hi* face hptraved-J10 emotion : his 


eye relaxed not its guilty, fearful light. 
He spoke : — 

‘ Lady, this wild grief befits thee not : 
cheer up. Thou mayst yet be happy. — 
Beauty such as thine should not be 
wasted in sorrow. Lady, thou hast lost 
thy husband, but gained a lover. Nay, 
start not. I love thee. Wouldst thou 
wed me, wealth untold, shall be at thy 
command.’ 

4 Oh stay the words in the name of 
Heaven cease — murderer. Away ! — 
away.’ Frantic was her grief. 

‘ Hold, lady, calm your grief. I did 
but jest with thee to try thy love. Me- 
thinks thy husband lives.’ 

* Lives! oh. say you so: my Edmund 
lives? Then shall I again behold him? 
again clasp him in my arms. Oh, lead 
me to him, quickly, if you would not 
crush the hope you have given life, with- 
in this bosom.’ And she cast herself im- 
ploringly at the feet of the bucanier. 

‘Lady, he is my prisoner; I had spo- 
ken his doom ; but you shall see him, — 
shall save him. 

‘Oh ! lead me then quickly to him, if 
I can save him/ 

4 On one condition you can see him, 
and save him/ 

As he spoke her gaze met his. An ex- 
pression of terrible meaning she read in 
his gaze. A fearful thought she realized. 

4 The condition — name it/ she said in 
a tremulous voice, her cheeks blanched 
to the hue of deoth. 

‘ Wed me, and he is. saved.’ 

‘Never! monster. Thou hast doomed 
him, thou shalt doom me. And were it 
my doom to linger and perish besides the 
corse of him I love, I would embrace the 
doom, aye, cling to his corse till death, 
rather than wed thee.’ 

Her flashing eye, impassioned words, 
and looks of the bitterest scorn, produc- 
ed no effect upon the fiend before her, 
other than it brought a smile to his face. 

‘Nay; but it shall not be so. I will 
yet win thee.’ He advanced towards 
her. 

‘ Back, back, touch me not,’ she 
shrieked. 

His hand was laid upon her. Quicker 
than thought she plucked forth from 
j his belt a jeweled dagger he carried 
I there. igitized by hOOqI 
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she said, as the pirate started back at 
this sudden, unexpected act. ‘Advance 
one step nearer me, and I free myself 
and babe forever from your power ; my 
death be upon your head.* 

Spirited and determined were the 
words of the beautiful woman, as she 
stood with the dagger raised in her right 
hand, abeve her bosom and her child. 
Seymour gazed at her for a moment with 
a kindling eye, then said, 

‘By heaven ! thou hast nerve, and 
spirit too. Ha, ha! thou art well fit to 
be a corsair’s bride, and thou shalt be ; I 
swear it.’ 

He sprang toward her. That moment 
sealed her fate. Quick as lightniug the 
dagger descended into the bosom of her 
child, and ere the arm of the pirate could 
stay her’s, the reeking blade was buried 
to the hilt in her heaving bosom. Mother 
and child fell lifeless to the floor. Freed 
by death from dishonor, and beautiful 
even in death, lay the wife of Edmund 
Elmore, weltering in her life’s blood. 


CHAPTER V. 

Foiled in his damnable design, and 
muttering an oath, the pirate stooped 
down, and bending over the bleeding 
corpse of his victim, grasped the hilt of 
the dagger to draw it forth. As he did so 
a piercing cry of wildest agony smote his 
ear. 

‘Oh God! my wife, my child !’ were 
the words of young Elmore, uttered in a 
startling tone of horror as he at that mo- 
ment sprang into the room. With a wild 
cry he sprang towards his murdered wife, 
and then, as if withheld by some unseen 
hand, he stood motionless and immova- 
ble, a statue of marble. The point of 
the cutlass he carried pierced the floor; 
the hilt was firmly gra-ped in his right 
hand, while his left was buried in the 
flowing locks of his hair. His face was 
dreadfully pale; his lips colorless and 
quivering; his eyes seemed bursting from 
their sockets, so intense was their gaze. 
He stood — the picture of despair ; and 
as he gazed at the corpse before him, his 
look was terrible. Thus he stood for a 
moment, as if chained immoveably to the 
floor. Suddenly the spell that bound him 
was broken; his face relaxed the fearful, 
rigid look ; and life, which seemed tohave 

1 c ~ •• f*inmont now nra vo him motion 


He sank to the floor, beside the corpse of 
her he so fondly loved, and clasping her 
hands within his, exclaimed in a voice of 
anguish : — 

‘ Louise, Louise, my loved, loved wife, 
awake ! speak, thou art not dead ! ’Tis 
Edmund, oh speak ! Live, oh live for 
him; my heart’s loved idol.’ 

In agony he pressed her hands within 
his own ; kissed her cold fingers ; to her 
lips, yet warm, he pressed his. Yet no 
answer came from the lips of his loved 
Louise. Her sweet voice he never again 
would hear. Again and again he pres- 
sed those lips that had oft returned the 
kiss, but were now sealed forever. He 
laid his hand upon her fair brow — the 
seal of death was there ; then, upon her 
heart — but no life was there. His babe 
lay dead upon its mother’s breast, over 
which its life’s blood welled. He placed 
his lips to its face, it was cold, and he 
shuddered as he gazed. 

‘ Oh God !* he exclaimed in agonizing 
woe, ‘ my wife, my child, my infant boy 
— dead! — both dead. Oh God! was this 
thy will?’ 

Burying his face in his hands, upon 
the bosom of his wife, he gave way to 
the most poignant and heartrending 
grief. Suddenly he started ; drew forth 
the dagger from the breast of the corpse, 
and grasping the cutlass that lay beside 
him, he sprang to his feet; changed, 
fearfully changed. Casting one look at 
the bodies of his wife and child he turned 
to the bucanier, who had stood with fold- 
ed arms, a few paces from him during the 
sad scene. A devilish smile played round 
the lips of the pirate: as he met the gaze 
of the young man. 

‘Monster! inhuman, bell-born fiend ! 
this is thy work ; this is thy deed. Look 
there ! — if thou hadst a heart, ’twould 
melt at the sight. Thy myrmidons them- 
selves, accustomed as they are to scenes 
of cruel slaughter and blood-shed would 
weep at this sad sight. But thou, fiend 
incarnate ! canst look with an unpitying 
eye, and unmoved face. But thy crimes 
are done ; thy deeds are ended. By 
heaven ; vengeance shall now be mine. 
With a force which desperation al°ne 
could give, he sprang with uplifted cut- 
lass upon Seymour, who received the 
fierce blow upotD of Bis own 

w»!mnn. hnt so nowerful .and instantane- 
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ous was the shock, that he staggered sev- smile parted his lips, and he sent at the 
eral paces back, and with a vain effort to monster before him a calm, yet scornful 
recover himself, fell prostrate to the floor, look of defiance. He knew he was 
With one foot upon the breast of the pi- doomed; yet his eye quailed not; he 
rate, young Elmore stood ; a faint smile scorned to betray fear or emotion, 
played on his lips as he gazed down upon * Young man/ said Seymour in a chil- 
him. With a nerveless arm he raised his ling tone, ‘ you are to die! your death 
cutlass. One moment, and his revenge alone will appease those by whom you are 
would be completed. Poised above his surrounded. Four of my crew, who but 
head for a moment, hia weapon fell ; but yesterday walked this deck, were slain 
an interposing blade received the blow by you; and now your time has come. — 
intended for the pirate chief, and saved But you shall have the choice of the man- 
his life. ner of your death. It was for this I sent 

At that very instant young Elmore was for you/ 
seized in the powerful grasp of several Taking forth a small phial filled with 
of the pirates who had been drawn thith- a colorless liquid, and holding it forth in 
er by the clash of weapous,and the heavy his hand, Seymour said, 
fall of their chief, who now freed, rose to ‘This contains the deadliest poison; 
his feet, and in a voice of unutterable one drop, and life is fled. This, the 
rage, said, yard arm, or an open boat, are the three 

* Bind him quickly, and convey him to alternatives, of which you will have your 
the schooner. Let him not escape on your choice. Decide quickly.’ 
lives. I have to do with him.’ The eye of young Elmore rested for a 

His order was quickly obeyed, the un- moment upon the phial containing the 
happy young man was conveyed on board fatal poison — one drop brought sure and 
the pirate schooner, immediately followed speedy death. He glanced his eye aloft; 
by Seymour and his crew. Their inhu- the yard arm with its dangling noose met 
man work was ended. The ship had his gaze. Death there was as sure as 
been thoroughly rummaged by the pi- from the poison, yet not so instantaneous, 
rates, and as much of the most valuable and far more terrible to the mind. He 
part of the cargo as could be convenient- thought of the boat, adrift upon the open 
ly stowed away in the schooner had been sea, with starvation, the most horrible of 
taken by them. The schooner was now deaths, staring him in the face. Yet here 
cleared from the ship, and in an hour was was a ray of hope — faint, yet it was hope, 
lost to view. For a moment he thought. His choice 

It was noon on the following day, that was made. 

Seymour was pacing the deck of the ‘ Have you decided V asked the chief, 
schooner; an angry flush o’erspread his ‘I have/ 
face, and his countenance betrayed the ‘Your choice V 
existence of some terrible thought within. 1 The boat/ 

Suddenly, in a fierce tone, he ordered a ‘ ’Tis well ! Yet methinks my choice 
boat, which had been taken away from would not have been thine. Comrades, 
the Oriental, to be lowered away, and a 
running noose to be affixed to the fore 
yard arm. The orders of the chief were 
quickly obeyed. 

‘ Now the prisoner — bring him upon 
deck/ 

A moment elapsed, and young Elmore, 
led by two of the pirates, stood upon the 
deck. With an unfaltering step he walk- 
ed between the two ruffians, to within a 
few feet of where the chief stood. His 
face bore the stamp of deepest sorrow, 
yet he gazed with an undaunted eye into 
the face of the bucanier ; and as he 
caught sight of the yard arm a slight death/ . 
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he has made his choice. The boat, away 
with him. 

Instantly the young man was seized 
and thrust over the side of the schooner 
into the boat. 

‘ But am I to have no food V he asked, 
as the fiends were about to cast the boat 
adrift. 

* None !’ answered Seymour. 

‘Water V 

‘None/ he answered, with a fiendish 
smile upon his lips, as he leaned with 
folded arms against the bulwarks. 

‘ Inhuman monster, this is worse than 
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* It was thy choice,’ said Seymour, 
in aheartless tone; ’tis too late to re- 
tract. , 

‘ Be it so, fiend ; but I will yet live for 
revenge.’ 

Seymour with his own hand cast the 
boat adrift; as he did so, a flask of wine 
was thrust into the hand of young Elmore, 
by one of the crew, the only one among 
them who betrayed a look of pity. This 
caught the quick eye of the chief, and 
a terrible frown darkened his brow. — 
Drawing a pistol from his belt, he fired, 
and he who had been guilty of pity, fell 
to the deck a corpse. 

‘That for thy interference, fool?’ he 
exclaimed in a voice of rage, as he re~ 
turned the smoking instrument of death 
to his belt. ‘ He’ll make food for the 
sharks; over with him,’ he continued in 
a fierce tone. * Such be the fate of all 
who meddle with my purposes. 

Elmore uttered an exclamation of hor- 
ror as the corpse sank in the waves at the 
side of the boat, and in a voice that smote 
the hearts of all on board the schooner, 
exclaimed, 

‘ May God’s curse descend on you in 
your dying hour, for this,’ 

A moment more and the schooner was 
beyond the reach of his voice. A short 
time, and the boat was but a spec upon 
the ocean, then was lost to the sight. — 
With naught to protect him from the 
chilling air of night, or shield him from 
the burning heat of day; without one 
morsel of food, one draught of water, was 
young Elmore left to his fate. 

Such were the scenes that marked the 
first capture of the Black Vulture. Such 
were the deeds that commenced the fear- 
ful and bloody career of William Sey- 
mour. From that time, and for nearly a 
year, the Black Vulture ploughed the At- 
lantic, the curse and scourge of its wa- 
ters : and of her terrible fame we have 
alluded to at some length in the Rival 
Brothers. Seymour had hoisted the free 
flag in defiance of all otheis; but towards 
the stars and stripes was his enmity the 
more exclusively directed. He had sworn 
himself forever an enemy to the flag of 
his country. He had sworn to become 
a terror to the Atlantic. His oath was 
kept. 

For nearly a year, until the breaking 
out of the war, was his career marked by 


crimes of the darkest dye. Bloodshed 
and rapine everywhere followed his ap- 
pearance. Favored by the superior 
speed of his schooner, as also the disguise 
he had prepared for her, he roamed the 
Atlantic with impunity, and many and 
fearful were his piracies; till at length, 
with the commencement of the war, the 
Black Vulture disappeared from the wa- 
ters. 


CHAPLER VI. 

The war between the two countries 
had been a year carried on, when towards 
the close of one of the loveliest days of 
summer, an American privateer schooner 
entered and came to anchor within the 
broad bay of the harbor of New York. 
At her peak floated the stars and stripes. 
At her main waved a small white flag, in 
the centre of which was represented the 
letter ‘ R.’ 

A thousand eyes had watched the 
schooner from the first moment she hove 
in sight, till she came to anchor in the 
bay, when a thousand voices swelled high 
upon the air, with repeated cheers. The 
schooner was of the most beautiful model, 
and commanded praise from every lip. 
Her hull was painted a bright green, 
beautifully relieved by a narrow red rib- 
bon around her waist. Her snow-white 
topsails, furled with all the nicety and 
precision of those of a man-of-war, con- 
trasted vividly with the dead black hue 
of her yards and masts. The schooner 
had been half an hour at anchor, when 
a boat was lowered over her side, and in 
a moment put off from her. Upon one 
of the slips, amongst the numerous spec- 
tators who had been watching the priva- 
teer, stood Fitz Alwyn, arm-in-arm with 
a young associate. 

* Ned, I believe she is making for this 
slip,’ said Fitz Alwyn to his companion, 
pointing to the boat now half way between 
the schooner and the slip, and mak- 
ing as he said towards the latter. 

His conjecture was right, but a few 
moments elapsed, ere the boat touched at 
the slip, and a young man, neatly clad in 
a pair of snow-white flowing pants, and 
round bluejacket, leaped lightly in the 
midst of the spectators, who gave way to 
the right and left, allowing him a pas- 
sage. As he passed through' their midst, 
bis eye glanced round upon the hundreds 
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whose gaze was fixed on him, as if he 
sought recognizance. He had nearly 
cleared the crowd, when his eye fell upon 
one, who started as he met his gaze. 

* Fitz Alwyn l* he exclaimed, spring- 
ing toward the young man and grasping 
both his hands, * Fitz Alwyn, is this you ? 
By Heaven! you are the one above all 
others, whom I most wish to see/ 

4 Good God ! is this Bill Seymour V 
exclaimed Fitz Alwyn, in a tone that ex- 
pressed the deepest surprise. 4 It is, as 
I live/ 

4 You have guessed aright/ said the 
other, * but my name, not so loud fyere 
if you please. How is this, Fitz V he 
asked gazing at the young man from head 
to foot, 4 I see you don’t sport the navy 
blue. How is it? Has Uncle Sam 
graciously presented you, your time, in 
consideration of past services, or did you 
leave him without his leave.’ 

4 Why, to tell the truth, Bill, that little 
affair of ours, by some means got wind, 
and some terribly knowing ones, assert- 
ing their suspicion that I had to do with 
it, made quarters rather too hot for me, so 
to save Uncle Sam the disagreeable duty 
of discharging me, I discharged myself. 
Several days after, I had the agreeable 
pleasure of reading in one of the prints, 
of one George Fitz Alwyn being cashier- 
ed from the U. S. N/ 

4 Ha, ha, ha; that pleasure was mine 
once ; but I’ve had — ’ and he whispered 
in the ear of Fitz Alwyn — ; revenge. 
But enough ; Fitz, an hour before mid- 
night meet me at Black Ben’s. Will 
you ?’ 

* An hour before midnight, yes I will/ 

The two young men now parted, and 

Seymour walking rapidly through several 
streets, turned at last into a narrow and 
darkened lane, through which he pro- 
ceeded cautiously, and feeling his way 
in the dark, till at length he stopped, and 
knocked at the door of a low building, 
from which a faint light streamed from a 
half opened shutter, into the dark lane. 

4 Who’s there ?’ asked a gruff voice in 
answer to the summons of the young man. 

‘ Open the door, and you will know,’ 
answered Seymour, impatiently. 

A bolt was withdrawn, and the door 
was opened by a tall, ungainly negro, 
with a visage ugly and almost frightfully 
black. He looked for a moment at 


' Seymour with an ugly frown upon his 
brow, but it soon relaxed, and a broad 
grin beset his face, revealing a row of 
well set teeth of pearly whiteness. 

4 De Lord ! Massa William, dis you. 
De Lord bress me, if ever I ’spec to see 
you ’gen.’ 

Grasping the young man by the arm, 
he drew him within, and bolted the door. 

4 Lord bress you, Massa William, 
where you come from. Ya, ya, old Ben 
lubs to see old friends; old Ben lub 
Massa William/ 

1 1 know it,’ responded Seymour, ‘you 
are the same old boy ; black as ever, and 
have the same good heart. But Ben I’m 
here on business now. I want a room, 
and pen, ink and paper. Here, take this/ 

He placed in the negro’s palm a shin- 
ing, yellow coin. The eyes of the black 
sparkled as he received the coin, and he 
exclaimed in a voice of pleasure, 

4 You shall hab ’em, Massa William; 
you shall hab ’em. Room, pen, ink, 
paper, you shall hab ’em. Massa Wil- 
liam cum wid me/ 

Seymour followed the black into a 
small room, where in a few moments 
were set before him the materials he had 
requested. 

4 An hour before midnight, Ben,’ said 
he to the negro as he was about to leave 
the room, 4 Fitz will be here to see me. 
Bring him here when he comes/ 

4 Massa Fitz ; he cum see me berry 
offin. I bring Massa Fitz here when he 
cum.’ 

At the appointed hour, Fitz Alwyn 
repaired to the house of Black Ben, and 
was shown by that personage into the 
room with Seymour. As he entered, 
Seymour grasped his hands and shook 
them heartily, and after gazing into his 
face for a moment, said, 

4 Y r ou are the self same Fitz, as you 
were two years ago, when I last saw you. 
The self same, care-for-nothing expres- 
sion is now f upon youv face, as when we 
parted And that smile — Fitz you 
were born to be happy. But Fitz, tell 
me, how does the world go with thee. 
Does fortune smile or frown ; is she 
lavish, or does she withhold her gifts ^ 

4 Dame Fortune and myself are hand, 
in-hand. I have long followed in her 
train,* said Fitz Alwyn. 

4 And bow do#s s^e d qs^ 
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‘Well. A cool thousand she has 
yielded me this night, since three hours 
ago we met. And he spread out upon 
the table before them, notes and glitter- 
ing coin to that amount. 

‘ Fortune, indeed, has smiled upon 
you to-night; to-morrow, and she’ll play 
thee false. Fitz, thou art her slave — a 
bound slave to hea- You should lead a 
freer life than this. One like mine.’ 

‘ Privateering,’ said Fitz Alwyn in a 
tone half inquiring, and half sneer. 

‘ The privateer wars with the flag her 
country wars with , Ahere are freer flags 
afloat, Fitz 

Seymour spoke this significantly, and 
aa he spoke, he bent his keen gaze upon 
Fitz Alwyn who uttered a single excla- 
mation — ‘Hal’ he glanced his eye at 
Seymour, and a sudden, dark suspicion, 
flashed through his brain. 

‘Seymour, what mean you?’ 

‘ Mean ! that there are flags that war 
avith all others. Such a one is mine. Is 
my meaning now taken V 

4 It is. By Heaven ! you mean you 
*re a — pirate.’ 

4 If thou canst not find a term more 
•courteous, why, call me — pirate.’ 

Springing back several paces, Fitz Al- 
wyn gazed with a look of the deepest 
surprise at Seymour, while yet an ex- 
pression of doubt rested on his face. 

4 Fitz, have you ever heard of the 
Black Vulture,’ asked Seymourtn a deep 
significant tone of voice, fixing his pier- 
cing gaze upon his companion. 

‘The Black Vulture? I have, and who 
has not ?’ 

4 Did you ever see her V 

‘No/ 

4 You have. Fitz, I will speak plain, 
and boldly before you. I am her com- 
mander ; and she lies at anchor not a 
mile from here.’ 

‘Good heavens is this so? You the 
commander of the Black Vulture — the 
terror of the Atlantic.’ 

‘Aye! How would you like the life 
we lead ; free rovers of the sea.’ 

‘ Well ! by Heaven !’ exclaimed Fitz 
Alwyn, his eyes flashing with animation 
as he spoke. 

* Will you join me ? you shall have the 
second command of the Black Vulture.’ 

‘ I will'.. 1 am yours,* .said Alwyn off- 


ering his hand to Seymour. It was has- 
tily grasped by him, who said, 

‘Fitz, we are now one. I have placed 
myself wholly in your power. I am 
yours; you can betray me or not, as you 
will, yet I ask no oath of you, to keep 
the secret. It was solely to find you, that 
I came here. I have you, and as I 
wished ; I have that in my mind which 
can only be accomplished by your aid. 
Can I rely upon it?* 

‘ You can.’ 

‘ Then listen. Fitz, I loved, passion- 
ately, aye, madly loved a fair and beau- 
teous maiden. I had a rival — a hated 
rival ; he was my brother. To him she 
gave her heart, to me, who loved as fond- 
ly, no love was returned. The madden- 
ing truth, that she loved not me but him, 
I heard from her own lips. I left her 
while within me rankled the deepest 
hatred toward my brother. I swore to 
thwart him in his love. I sought her, 
and would have ruined her, but hesaved 
her. I fled, but swore terrible revenge. 
Fitz Alwyn, she must and shall be mine.’ 

The eyes of Seymour flashed with ter- 
rible fire, as he spoke, and his clenched 
fist struck heavily the table, at which, 
both were seated. 


CHAPTER VII. 


* ’Tis now two years since I left home: 
and since then they have not heard of 
me, save of my death * — 

‘ Your death ?* exclaimed Fitz Alwyn, 
with surprise. > 

* Aye 1 they think me dead. List ; a 
year ago and more, in New Orleans, I 
was challenged, I fought and killed my 
man. He was a stranger there; none 
knew him, or me. I gave my name for 
his, and so it was reported. In a dis- 
guised hand I wrote my brother, inform- 
ing him of his brother’s death. The let- 
ter was received, as I learned afterward. 
One year ago, I was in Boston, a short 
time after this war commenced. There 
I saw my father, and also her, whom I 
once loved. I saw my brother — my 
hated* rival in love. I whispered one 
sentence in his ear that thrilled the blood 
to his very heart. I had but uttered it, 
when he turned. His eye met mine, but 
he knew me not. That sentence para- 
lyzed for a^.i^e d |ll(br^h^|gughts with* 
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in. It was a meaning one and has yet and tossing the letters to Fitz Alwyn, 
to be fulfilled. Wouldst thou know it ? said, 

it was this — - 4 You can read them all, and then I 

‘The hawk is on the wing; let the will seal the one to her. I have written 
timid dove beware its stoop.’ them this evening and had but finished 

Such were the words I whispered him, her’s, as you entered. These letters,’ 
just as he was leaving the pier on which continued Seymour, as Fitz Alwyn fin- 
I stood for a schooner that lay anchored ished them, ‘ will gain for you the most 
beyond — a privateer ; her name, it, was cordial friendship, from those who re- 
the Flying Arrow, and he, as I le arned, ceive them, filled as they are, with warm- 
was her commander and owner, from his est praise from Warren, from whom they 
father. I saw the schooner depart ; she purport to be. These delivered, you 
was a beautiful craft, and had she been must make the most of the friendship 
modelled after mine, that lay anchored — tendered you, to be the most success- 
disguised as she now is, within pistol ful. After several days have passed, 
shot of her — two crafts could not have inform your friends that yon will have to 
been more like. I would have followed sail, on some near approaching day; and 
— would have fought him, but his schoon- invite them, as a special favor tendered 
er was manned by a hundred men, I had them, on board the Rambler for a pleas- 
but forty. For twice that number, I ure trip. Invite a goodly number, and 
would have given worlds, had I possess- fail not in obtaining ihe consent of Clara 
ed them. Revenge was beyond me then; Wildon to be of the number. Once up- 
I will seek it now at my soul’s peril. — on the deck of the Black Vulture she is 
Ere three suns have set the Black Vul- mine, and forever. Such Fitz Alwyn is 
ture shall be anchored in Boston Bay. my plan. You have now heard all I 
My brother is doubtless, now upon the have to say. You now know me, and 
ocean ; if he is, Clara Wildon is mine.’ my purpose — are you mine in this, or 
‘ How, aud by what means will you will you retract.’ 
accomplish this?’ asked Fitz Alwyn. 4 Retract! no, by Heaven, I am yours, 

* Easily, and by the means of these,’ 1 like the game, and long to begin the 
answered Seymour, throwing down as he play, were it this very night.* 
spoke, three letters upon the table, each 4 You shall not long wait ; ere to mor- 
bearing a superscription. ‘Listen; your row’s subset the privateer schooner Ram- 
name, Fitz Alwyn, had often been bier shall be on the way to Boston, 
spoken at home, as a friend, both by What time do you require to make all 
Warren and myself, and is familiar with necessary arrangements for leaving New 
those to whom these letters are directed. York?’ 

They are written in my brother’s hand, 4 Twelve hours,’ answered Fitz Alwyn. 
and by heaven ! he himself would own 4 Well ! meet me then to-morrow at 
the writing, and yet forswear it. My noon, at the slip we met to-night, or 
plan is this. You are to have the com- rather last, for ’tis morning now. I had 
mand of the Rambler, ns I call my not dreamed the time so far advanced.’ 
schooner when in disguise. You noticed As he spoke, Seymour drew forth an 
he hull was painted green.’ elegant gold repeater. ‘ Three o’clock. 

‘ I did.’ An hour past midnight I had ordered 

It is but a covering, that hides the my men to come for me where they land- 
blackest hull that floats the sea. But, ed me — they wait for me, Fitz, remem- 
as I said, in this enterprise you are to ber, to-morrow noon, I will be there for 
have the command of the privateer you.’ 

schooner Rambler, and run her into Both now left the house of Black Ben, 
Boston Bay. These letters you will de- and separated, till the morrow, when at 
liver as they are directed. One to my the hour appointed, Fitz Alwyn repair- 
father, one to the father of Clara Wil- ed to the slip, where were in wailing, 
don, and the other to Clara herself. Seymour and half dozen of his crew, 
Her’s is a teuder epistle of love: love, with a boat into which he stepped and 
ha, ha,’ | in a few m oments sHioAli^yilSlIie deck 

Sftvmour lauerhed bitterly as he snoke nf thp —— g 
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4 Come below, Fitz/ said Seymour, 
taking the arm of the young man. ‘ You 
must see the cabin. Get the schooner 
under way/ he ordered, as he descended 
the companion-way. 

As Fitz Alwyn entered the cabin, he 
was struck with astonishment at the lav- 
ish splendor that met his gaze, and he 
uttered an exclamation of wonder. The 
cabin of the Black Vulture was furnished 
in a style of gorgeous splendor and mag- 
nificence, that would have done honor to 
the Seraglio of an Eastern prince. 

4 What think you of my cabin/ asked 
Seymour after a few moments silence. 

4 Had I been taken here without knowl- 
edge of where I was, I should have sworn 
it was the boudoir of a queen, rather than 
the cabin of a — ’ 

4 Speak it out, Fitz; you mean the 
cabin of a pirate craft, do you not? ha, 
ha. You have paid it a compliment. 
Fitz, how think you it will please the 
taste of the fair Clara.’ 

4 Why, as to the luxurious splendor 
that is here, a queen might be content. — 
But a bird ensnared, and imprisoned 
within a gilded cage, would pine for lib- 
erty : leave it but a chance to escape and 
it would quickly leave the gilded prison 
house for freedom and the green woods 
again.’- 

‘ Sentimental, Fitz, but right I sup- 
pose/ said Seymour with a laugh, 4 but 
there is no refuge upon the broad blue 
sea, if once the bird is imprisoned here.’ 

4 Aye ! but first catch the bird; then keep 
it/ said Fitz Alywn in a tone that savor- 
ed slightly of railery. 

4 Well ! I’ve set the snare ; catch the 
game if I can. But come let ns on deck, 
the schooner is in motion.’ So saying 
both left the cabin. 

The schooner was well under way as 
they came on deck : and at sunset of the 
second day afterward was anchored in 
Boston Harbor. The arrival of the priv- 
ateer schooner Ramble, the introduction 
of Fitz Alwyn, the delivery of the forged 
letters ; and the too successful termina- 
tion of the damnable plot of William 
Seymour for the abduction of Clara Wil- 
don, have already been recounted in the 
chapters of the foregoing story to which 
this is a sequel ; as also the sham mutiny 

n board the Black Vulture, and her de- 

— • ■*■■7: ij . .. ii. .. . • 


Seymour, on board, and the power of 
the pirate. 

When torn from her father by the two 
ruffian pirates, she swooned, and was con- 
veyed below to th^ cabin, where was Fitz 
Alwyn, who had been released as soon 
as he was taken from the deck. Depos- 
iting the lifeless form of Clara Wildon 
upon a couch, the two men were perem- 
torily ordered to leave the cabin by Fitz 
Alwyn, who instantly proceeded, by every 
means devised, to restore the inanimate 
form of the young maiden to conscious- 
ness. He chafed her snow-white hands, 
laved her temples, and the most powerful 
aromotic drugs he applied to her nostrils, 
but without the slightest effect. For a 
time his efforts were unavailing. The 
seal of death seemed set forever upon her 
fair brow. When suddenly a slight shud- 
der ran through her frame, followed by a 
violent trembling — a fearful start — and 
her eyes opened, and with a wild vacant 
stare she gazed round the apartment. 

‘Oh God! where am 1/ she wildly ex- 
claimed. 4 That dream — oh, it was a 
horrible dream. Methought I was torn 
from my father, by savage men — but this 
place, it is strange to me/ and again she 
gazed round the room : her eyes fell up- 
on Fitz Alwyn who had started back 
when first she had revived. 

4 Fitz Alwyn !’ she exclaimed, spring- 
ing to her feet, 4 you here ? then it was 
no dream. Oh God ! it is reality. My 
father, oh where is he? Oh tell me, is 
he safe? is he unharmed?’ 

4 He is/ said Fitz Alwyn, touched by 
the deep concern manifested by Clara 
Wildon as to her father’s fate. 

4 Thank God ! he is safe !’ she exclaim- 
ed, 4 but save me ; oh ! save me, Fitz 
Alwyn, from these dreadful men.’ 

4 I will, lady, I swear it.’ 

4 But you were thrown tothedeckand 
bound, and now are free.’ 

4 It was so, Miss Wildon/ said Eitz 
Alwyn, drawing near to hear, and speak- 
ing iu a low voice, ‘It was the work of 
treachery. Listen to me, you shall know 
all. It was through my agency, monster 
that I am, that you were placed here, and 
in the power of one who seeks, aye, one 
who has sworn your ruin. Who he is, 
you may not know, but shaU iere long.— 
I lent my aidWffilre Ibbr p (j£>y, freely, as 
ni, i that T had withdrawn 
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it, ere it was too late. Nay, reproach 
me not, fair lady, I would have saved 
thee — * 

‘ Yes, when too late,’ said Clara bit- 
terly, casting at the young man a bitter, 
reproachful look. 

‘ It was too late, indeed, but the order 
to tack and run the schooner for the city, 
was upon my lips, when the signal for 
the foul outrage was given. The order 
were useless then, l*should have betrayed 
my purpose, and been without the power 
to befriend you now. As it was, I had 
well nigh lost all, when I gave the lie to 
him, who was interrogated by your father 
as to whether I had aught to do with the 
base deed. Happily, it was mistaken by 
him who had command of this vessel, for 
an effort of mine, to bear the whole re- 
sponsibility of the deed, and leave no 
room for suspicion to fall on any other. 
What I thought had betrayed me, proved 
to have made a favorable, though mis- 
taken impression upon one, who, had he 
a thought that I would play him false, 
would order me, without the slightest 
hesitation, to swing at the yard arm. Yet 
I have played him false; he knows not, 
that I have sword to frustrate his damna- 
ble design.* 

CHAPTER VIII. 

‘ Who is he, of whom you speak?’ 
asked Clara of Fitz Alwyn. 

‘.Not now, but to-morrow I will inform 
you,’ answered he, ‘ I must uow depart. 
But remember Miss Wildon in me you 
have a friend. No harm shall come to 
you while Fitz Alwyn breathes. Six 
hours ago I was his friend, now I am his 
sworn enemy, and thy friend ; you will 
rest here to-night without fear. There 
is none who dare enter here, but one. 
and he will not this night, and never, if 
I can prevent it. Tomorrow morn, I 
will be here again ; — rest and fear not.* 

Fitz Alwyn left the cabin. Left alone 
Clara threw herself upon the couch, and 
burst into tears. 

‘Oh cruel, cruel fate!* she exclaimed 
in her grief ; ‘ why was I torn from my 
home, from my only parent, whose grief 
is perhaps now greater than mine. My 
father! oh, why was I torn from' thee? 
perhaps forever ! the thought is torture. 
Oh, Warren ! why were you not there to 
save ! In whose power I am I know not ; 


yet I fear — yes I mistrust Fitz Alwyn, 
alone was the author of this deed. His 
words to me I fear were false. The one 
of whom he speaks, I believe none other 
than himself, yet he spoke with the sem- 
blance of earnest truth. He said that he 
aided ; but was not the originator. He 
says he is my friend ; that no harm shall 
befall me, while he lives. May Heaven 
grant him the power, if bis words are 
true, to protect me. Oh God! if he has 
spoken false; Pfear a dreadful fate awaits 
me ; I know not what. Oh cruel, unac- 
countable destiny — but I should not mur- 
mur : 'tis the will of One who watches 
over all.* 

She rose from the couch and paced the 
floor ; and gave way to grief she could 
not banish. Hours she paced the floor 
of the cabin ; rest came not to relieve 
the sorrowing maiden ; sleep closed not 
her eyes, that long, long night of har- 
rowing grief to her, till breaking morn, 
when nature, exhausted, by her poignant 
grief, gave way ; she sank into a gradual 
and profound slumber. 

When Fitz Alwyn left the cabin, he 
went on deek ; the sun was down, dark- 
ness was fast mantling the waters, and 
the schooner was flying rapidly before the 
wind, which swelled every inch of her 
canvass. He walked forward and met 
Seymour who accosted him. 

‘Well, Fitz, the bird is caged, thanks 
to you. Ha, ha, she is mine now, and 
none can dispute it. Thus far my re- 
venge is attained. Would to God ! I 
could see my brother when he returns ; 
when he leaves his schooner, proud with 
the laurels he has won, for the home of 
his loved, betrothed bride : when he 
leaves his schooner buoyant with hope 
and ?ove, to find her, whpm he fondly 
loves, gone ! torn from him forever. Ha 
ha, would I could witness his agony when 
he learns the fate of Clara Wildon. — 
Could I but see the burst of frantic, ago- 
nizing grief, that will possess his soul and 
rend asunder all bright hopes within him ; 
then would the hatred that has long rank- 
led within me be assuaged ; then would 
revenge, which has long burned here,* 
he smote his breast a3 he spoke, ‘ be ac- 
complished. Fury!’ he exclaimed, sud- 
denly and fiercely, ‘ I have missed half 
my revenge. m y~ 

self, when I had my prize secure, and 
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make known into whose hands she had 
fallen, that he, my brother might have 
known. But ’twill be enough for him 
forever. Ha, ha,* bitterly he laughed, 
4 Will he not remember the words I whis- 
pered him. Will he not think those 
words of evil omen, fulfilled. But enough! 
Fitz, how did you leave my fair captive?’ 

‘I left her recovered from her swoon, 
but overwhelmned with deepest grief,* 
answered he. 

4 That of course was to be expected,’ 
said Seymour iti a light and heartless 
voice. 4 Fitz, what if 1 visit her to-night 
and make myself known.’ 

4 It were not best, I think ; wait till 
her grief somewhat subsides ; to-mor- 
row, or it were better, if you would wait 
longer. To reveal yourself while grief 
bends her soul nearly to despair; wo^ld 
be a greater shock than her nerves could 
sustain. Be not now too rash, and foil 
yourself, Seymour, leave it (o me ; I will 
so prepare her mind to receive you, that 
your first visit shall be not an unwelcome 
one. That it shall be wholly unattended 
by the slightest fear, or shrinking on her 
part, which otherwise you might expect. 
I will t^ll her of your love ; — the first, 
warm, passionate love you bore her. I 
will fell her ot love unrequited, rejected, 
that made you what you are. I will tell 
her, that within your breast love yet 
brightly for her, as when rejected first. — 
That if she will but consent to be yours; 
you renounce from that moment the life 
you now lead, and devote yourself wholly 
at the shrine of love, and live but to con- 
tribute to her happiness. I will tell her 
all this, Seymour, and if I do not succeed 
in getting you into favor, why then you 
can take your own course : she is in your 
power.’ 

4 Tell her of my wealth, gold is a talis- 
man, seldom rejected.’ • 

4 1 will speak of your wealth. Gold 
has a powerful charm, I know. It has 
turned the heads of kings. Priests have 
sold their faith for gold. It has bought 
Religious converts. It has triumphed 
over honor. Friendship is but its moni- 
tor. Truth has yielded to the irresisti- 
ble charm. It has turned Justice from 
its course. It has shut the eyes of the 
Law ere now. It has compromised the 
darkest crimes. Gold has done all this, 
if never bought the love of woman. ’ 


4 It has bought her hand, and her con- 
sent, ere now, Fitz,’ said Seymour with 
a light laugh, 4 but I leave the manage- 
ment of this affair, to you for a spell, 
Fitz, as you request it.’ He turned and 
walked aft. 

4 And I will manage to foil your hell- 
ish designs, monster \ r exclaimed Fitz 
Alwyn to himself as Seymour left him. 

4 To me, she owes her now unhappy lot, 
and for her safety I will forfeit my own 
life.’ 

The sun was just rising the next morn, 
when Seymour came on deck ; he paced 
it several times, then descended the 
companion-way and stopped at the door 
of the cabin. He tried it — it was lock- 
ed. Placing his hand against the door, 
he pressed firmly against it for a moment 
just above a small panel, which as he 
pressed sank down without noise from 
sight. He looked for a moment through 
the aperture, then thrust in his arm and 
turned the key. Replacing the panel he 
opened the door and entered. Clara 
Wildon lay asleep upon the couch before 
him. He stood still for a moment gazing 
at her, then noiselessly approached to 
where she lay. The leng dark hair of 
the young girl was unbound and fell 
loosely over her shoulder. He hands 
were clasped across her breast, he long 
silken eye lashes were moist with tears. 
Upon her cheek lay trembling a single tear 
drop; and glistening like a pearl thrown 
upon carnation’s richest bed. Seymour 
gazed in silence at the lovely maiden be- 
fore him ; a bitter smile of triumph pass- 
ed his lips. 

4 She sleeps; I’ll not disturb her now, 
but yet I will not deny myself what she 
would deny me.’ 

Bending over her he imprinted upon 
her lips a kiss. She smiled in her sleep, 
and in a whispered voice she murmured 
the name $f Warren. A sweet dream 
was upon her. Seymour drew hack. — 
4 No not to Warren, but William/ he ut- 
tered in a bitter voice, which betrayed 
the unutterable hate, with which he heard 
his brother's name. 4 Sleep on, fair majd 
you are mine, sleep on. Your eyes wiil 
never again behold him. Dream on ! 
dream you stand at the altar — his ? wake, 
and find you are — mine. Ha, ha, this is 

my triumph.’ GoO?le 

Bestowing one glance more upon the 
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sleeping maid, Seymour left the cabin. 

Eight days passed away from the time 
Clara Wildon had been torn from her 
home, during the greater part of which 
time, Fitz Aiwyn had been in her pres- 
ence, as .Seymour supposed with the 
view of cre wing in her mind an interest 
in his behal/. And as Fitz Aiwyn had 
told him he .bad succeeded beyond his 
expectations. 

‘ I have so w rought upon her mind,’ 
said he, ‘that I helieve she has half for- 
gotten Warren, a. ^d would, if you were 
to make an open a.ud honorable offer, to 
wed her, I believe, accept it.* 

‘Do you think so, Fitz? Faith! I 
have half forgotten m/ hate, and love her 
again. I would wecl her even now, 
though l had sworn wh en in my power, 
she would sue in vain for that boon. I 
will see her.’ 

* Not yet Seymour, I ha ve gained an 
inch of ground in your favor; be not 
over hasty and take a foot. Wait, and 1 
shall yet stand at your weddi»ig/ 

Thus he had kept him, day after day, 
from visiting Clara; and held hrm in sus- 
pense. He had informed Clara into 
whose power she had fallen, of t be whole 
damnable transaction, the success of 
which, he himself had been instri vroental 
in effecting. At her feet he had begged 
her forgiveness and received it. He had 
tried in vain to have Clara receive a visit 
from Seymour, without betraying herab- 
horence of him, as the only means of her 
safety. He knew that Seymour would 
not brook much longer delay; atid would 
know that he had played him false. He 
knew he was bearding the lion in his 
den ; but he had sworn to keep inviola- 
ble, the person of Clara Wildon, at the 
hazard of his own life. He knew that 
Seymour would reek his vengeance upon 
him in a terrible manner when assured 
of hie treachery. But for this he was 
prepared. 

CHAPTER IX. 

It was the afternoon of the eighth 
■day, a terrible thunder storm had burst 
upon the Atlantic, and raged with fearful 
and unabated fury for several hours. The 
rain fell in unceasing torrents, minting 
the waters of the heavens with the briny 
spray of the ocean waves which dash- 
ed in maddening fury, high, as if tOj 
rear their snowy-crested tops into the 


blackened, frowning heavens above. The 
lightning was frequent, and its flashes in- 
tensely vivid. The thunder burst in 
fearful and incessant peals, from above, 
and rolled heavily away. 

The pirate schooner under close 
reefed topsails was driven with fearful 
velocity over the mountain waves; now 
borne on the very crest of a towering 
wave, high aloft ; now sinking into the 
trough of the sea, while high above her. 
reared the snowy crests* Yet like a 
feather she rode the waves, and seemed 
to scorn their tumultuous fury. In the 
cabin of the Black Vulture, upon the 
couch, with her lace buried in her hands 
and in a posture half reclining was Clara 
Wildon. She had always experienced 
during a thunder storm the most abject 
terror, and was more dead than alive, 
with fear. At every flash of lightning 
that lit the cabin from its two- windows, 
at the stern of the schooner, she would 
start, and an involuntary exclamation of 
fear escape her lips. Each successive 
peal of thunder would send a fearful 
shudder through her frame. Her suffer- 
ings during that terrible storm were in- 
tense ; alone, with no endearing friends 
around, imprisoned, and tossed upon the 
raging waters in that frail vessel, which 
every succeeding wave that bore upon, 
threatened with destruction. She had 
but thrown herself upon the couch, when 
suddenly at the door of the cabin was 
heard a loud knock. She started to her 
feet, but did not approach the door. 

‘ Oh God l if that should be him/ she 
exclaimed, wringing her hands, while her 
face betrayed the wildest terror. 

Another knock. With a fakermg step 
she approached the door. ‘ W ho is here V 
| she inquired with deepest agitation in her 
j voice. 4 Fitz Aiwyn/ was the answer re- 
turned from without. Clara turned the 
ftey, Fitz Aiwyn entered. He closed the 
dbor and locked it. ‘ Miss Wildon/ 
said he advancing toward her, ‘ I have 
come with words, which I now fear to* 
speak/ ‘ Mercy f is the schooner in 
danger? Is it that, Fitz Aiwyn? she 
seized his wrist with a convulsive grasf 
The tone of her voice was fearful; for 1 
worc& of Fitz Aiwyn had created in 
im agitation a suxldieq, £h@^i£)§f[<a 
ble nifcire.. ^ 
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‘ No it is not that,* said he, suppressing 
a slight smile that forced itself to his lips, 
as her vehement words and look of fear 
with which she regarded him. *1 have 
to tell you, Miss Wildon, that Seymour 
has resolved to see you. I can no longer 
stay him. He will be here within a lew 
short moments. I have stayed him till 
now, to further a plan I have in view. 
For your sake I would have stayed him 
longer, but could not. He has resolved 
to see you, and I could as well withhold 
the hungry tiger from his prey, when 
about to spring upon it, as Seymour, when 
he has resolved. You mustsee him; but 
in God’s name receive him with a slight 
assumed show of courtesy; if you value 
ought your life. Promise me that, Miss 
Wildon, for your own sake, and I will 
thank you.* 

4 Never ! Fitz Alwyn. Toyou,forthe 
care you manifest in my behalf, I am 
sincerely thankful. Your advice, given 
as you gave it, for my welfare, I cannot 
accept. Never, will I assume a false- 
hood, in word, or in bearing. No, Fitz 
Alwyn, I scorn and abhor William Sey- 
mour; aud with scorn and abhorence 
will I greet him, though the worst should 
befal rue.’ 

Her form dilated with excitement and 
her eyes flashed with unwonted fire as 
she ended. Her spirit, determined words 
and manner* struck Fitz Alwyn with sur- 
prise, beseemed fora moment to doubt 
them ; but a gaze at her now glowing 
face, a glance at her firmly closed lips, 
convinced him her words were not mere- 
ly spoken, but sealed with determination. 

* If this be your mind ; if this is your 
resolve, may heaven protect you from the 
power of the pirate Seymour,* said he in 
a voice that betrayed fear for her safety. 

‘ Here, Miss Wildon, take these, they, 
may be of service to you . Quick, Sey- 
mour is already at the door.’ He spoke 
suddenly and in a hurried manner, at the 
same time tending to Clara, a pistol and 
dagger. She started back at the sight of 
the weapons. ‘Nay, take them/ said 
Fitz Alwyn in an earnest manner, ‘they 
will at least save you from dishonor, if you 
fear to use them in your defence. Con- 
tal them quickly in the name of heaven. 

fiis should fail, the dagger will at least 
true/ said he, as Clara took the 
>ns with fear and trembling. 


A slight rap was at that moment heard 
at the door. 

‘ Remember, Miss Wildon/ said Fitz 
Alwyn in a low tone, ‘I shall be near 
you ; if he offers violence fire the pistol, 
if you fear to fire upon him, fire at ran- 
dom. 1 shall hear the report which will 
be the signal for that which will draw his 
attention from you on the instant. His 
conduct here will determine whether he 
or I is the master of his vessel.’ 

He now approached the door and open- 
ed it. The bucannier chief entered ; a 
smile was upon his face. He advanced 
toward the trembling Clara, and knelt 
with one knee bended at her feet. 

‘ Monster 1 kneel not at my feet,’ she 
exclaimed in a tone that spoke the deep 
scorn and loathing, with which she be- 
held him. 

Had he knelt upon a writhing viper 
and felt its deadly sting at his vitals, the 
pirate would not have started quicker to 
his feet, than he did at the words of the 
maiden before him. Mortification and 
rage was depicted in his face. 

‘ Monster 1 ha. This was not the ap- 
pellation I had thought to receive from 
you, proud one/ said he in a bitter tone, 
while a smile of fearful expression rested 
upon his lips. ‘ Fitz Alwyn how is this?’ 
he turned, but Fitz was gone. He turn- 
ed again to Clara ; his gaze was fiend-like 
and fearful. He spoke in a bitter, iroui- 
cal tone, ‘ if you have no other term for 
me, proud beauty, why, call me monster ; 

I like the term, it suits me well, as you ^ 
will find it does. Let me hear it again 
from those pouting, ruby lips, ere I taste 
their sweets. — Speak once more the mild 
term, pretty one. I see how it is/ he 
said in an altered voice. ‘ I have been 
the dupe of Fitz Alwyn. But bitterly 
will he repent the hour he played me 
false.’ The dark eye of the pirate 
gleamed fiercely bright as he spoke; and 
his face was wrought with dreadful pas- 
sion. ‘ He has played me false, but it 
matters not, since he and you, proud 
beauty, are in my power. What was his 
purpose, I know not, but it has availed 
him naught. He has wrought his doom. 
You, too, shall know your fate ; you are 
mine, and Heaven nor hell shall snatch 
you from my grasp. Mine, in spite of 
earthly power, Clarar^Weidon ’ 

Terrible WS z ffie terrtble the 
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look of the bqcamer as he spoke. He 
advanced a step toward Clara, extndiag 
bis hand as if to grasp her. She shrunk 
from his approach. 

* Touch me not, thou fiend in form of 
map ! Advance one step nearer me, at 
your peril,’ said she in a spirited voice, 
casting at him a look of scorn.’ 

The threatening danger of her situa- 
tion had roused within her, a courage to 
confront it, she knew not she possessed. 
Her eyes flashed brightly as she gazed at 
the fiend before her. Seymour stood si- 
lent for a moment ; her manner and 
words confounded him. Gazing at her 
for an instant, he sprang toward her, 
while a derisive laugh escaped his lips. 
Quicker than thought she drew forth 
horn her bosom the pistol and aimed it 
at his breast. He sprang to its very 
mu?zle, but quick as lightening darted 
back. He saw the menacing attitude of 
the maiden : the pistol aimed at his 
breast ; he laughed not again. He saw 
she was not the easy victim he thought 
her. And he muttered a curse, as he 
gazed upon her ; foiled and at her mercy. 
One movement of her finger would wing 
a bullet to his heart. He moved slightly. 

‘ Approach one step nearer me, Wil- 
liam Seymour, and you peril your life/ 
said Clara in a firm tone, taking a dead- 
ly aim at his breast. 

Seymour ground his teeth in rage and 
fc eyes flashed with hellish fire. 

‘Am I to be thus baffled, and by a 
woman, no, by all the gods ! I’ll not,’ he 
exclaimed in a voice of fury, ‘ldare 
the 4 mger.’ 

He made a sudden, furious spring to- 
ward her. The click of the pistol lock 
Was heard, but the pistol missed its (ire. 
Seymour grasped the weapon and dashed 
it to the floor. 

‘ Ha, ha, you are foiled, and are yet 
mine,’ he exclaimed with a burst of 
savage joy, as he grasped her form in his 
arms. 

She struggled in vain to free herself 
from his grasp, when she suddenly drew 
from her bosom the dagger given her by 
Fitz Alwyn. She raised the glittering 
blade above his head. He released her 
from his hold, and started back, but the 
point of the weapon aimed with fatal 
precision slightly pierced his breast, and 


flash of lightning, intensely vivid, lit the 
cabin, and the fearful light seemed to 
linger for a moment there. The flash 
was followed instantaneouly by a terrific, 
deafening peal of thunder ; as though the 
very heavens were rent assunder. Clara 
uttered an exclamation of terror and 
sank almost fainting to the couch. Sey- 
mour started involuntarily as though with 
fear. Hardly had the terrible burst of 
the thunder-peal smote his ear, ere the 
cracking and rending of timber was 
heard, and on the instant, a fall and 
crash, that shook the vessel to its very 
keel. So heavy was the crash, that it 
seemed to rend t» ie schooner in every 
joint. With a sudden bound Seymour 
sprang from the cabin, and darted up 
the companion-way to the deck. The 
sight that met his gaze, drew from him 
an oath and curse too fearful to repeat. 
The mainmast of the schooner had been 
struck by the lightning, and was shiver- 
ed from its head to the deck. The 
long Tom was torn from its carriage, 
arid was half buried in the deck. The 
bulwarks on the starboard quarter for a 
number of feet had been ripped up, and 
three of the guns lost overboard. Two 
men lay crushed beneath a portion of the 
inast. They had met with a sudden and 
terrible death, and their mangled bodies 
struck the crew with horror, as they 
gazed at them. Such wasthe scene that 
Seymour beheld. With an oath he 
fiercely ordered, * All hands to clear the 
wreck.’ Hardly had the order died up- 
on his lips, ere a cry from the look-out, 

* Sail ho !’ smote his ear. 

* To windward, on our starboard bow,’ 
was the answer returned. 


CHAPTER X. 

Turning his eyes in that direction, 
Seymour discerned through the storm a 
schooner, with reefed topsails, bearing 
down and not a mile distant.. He order- 
ed a glass, and springing into the fore- 
rigging levelled it at the approaching sail. 
He had scarcely placed it to his eye, ere 
he removed it and suddenly exclaimed, 

* By all the gods ! I should know that 
craft. ’Tis the Flying Arrow — my 
brother’s. The furies seize him,’ he ex-- 
claimed fiercely, as he sprang to the 
deck. ‘He is bearih^ dvW^yHiQnking 
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were I sinking I would not accept from 
him. — Curse this wreck; where it not 
for this, I would put to the test the speed 
of the Flying Arrow. I would leave the 
wake of the Black Vulture for her to 
plough, till her keel would wear away in 
the pursuit. He knows n'U my craft ; 
the fiends be praised for that. He’ll 
bear down and hail to know if we want 
aid. He will make not the offer, when 
he hears my answer, but be off* and leave 
-us to make the best of our misfortune.’ 

The approaching schoner was now 
within a quarter of a mile, and bearing 
sdown with the wind’s speed. A few 
•moments more brought her within hail- 
ing distance ; yet no voice of hail was 
.heard. On she came, dashing aside the 
.salt spray ; her bows, now buried to their 
head in the waves, now rising, and her 
astern sinking- in the hollow of the sea. 
What his brother’s intention could be, 
dhe pirate chief could not conjectnre. A 
dew fathoms now only separated the two 
wessels. 

‘ HeM and furies ! will he run me 
tdown V wildly exclaimed the bucanier ; 
while his voice betrayed a tear as he 
jspoke. 

The situation of the pirate schooner 
was critical in the extreme. The other 
had dashed «n with lightning’s speed to 
within a peniLious proximity of the pirate, 
and bearing directly upon her starboard 
bo threatened to run afoul. The pi- 
rate schooner careened over by the wreck 
mf the main-mast which had not been 
^cleared away, obeyed not her helm, and 
-collision seemed inevitable. Breathless 
anxiety prevaded all on board as they 
watched ike other schooner. 

‘ Keep off, or yon will sink its/ shout- 
ed Seymour, in ailoud, vehement voice, 
as at <tiia£ reoraewt the privateer was 
bornelo the lop of a wave, which threat- 
ened to dash her with terrible force to 
dhe pirate. Mis word came too late. De- 
struction seemed certain and inevitable. 

A cry of hortor burst from several of 
tthe pirates. The -vesed had struck ; no. 
When right upon them* as it seemed, the 
privateer was -laid., by a skilful manoeu- 
vre, broadside t© with dfise pirate, her 
rstera with the bo wg of t'he latter. Grap- 
hing irons were thrown ‘from the priva- 
teer and the vessels were iin a moment 
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rates could recover from their surprise 
the deck of their vessel was crowded 
with three score of privateersmen. So 
suddenly, so unexpected had been their 
movement, that the pirates were taken 
completely by surprise. But a few of 
them were armed sufficiently for the 
fierce contest that must ensue between 
them and their foes. But these were in- 
stantly engaged with the privateer s crew, 

who were formidably armed for a fierce 

encounter, while the others rushed pre- 
cipitately aft, and hastily arming them- 
selves joined their fellows in the com- 
mencing fray. Seymour, who had gone 
below when his vessel was boarded, now 
came on deck with a score of followers 
and rushed furiously upon the privateers- 
men. One loud, wild yell burst from the 
pirates, and the fierce, sanguinary con- 
test began in terrible earnest. The pi- 
rates pressed upon their foes with savage 
fury ; now receding in a body to gain 
impetus for a furious charge ; which the 
privateersmen bravely encountered, and 
in turn pressed hotly, and with equal 
force upon them. 

Thus they receded alternately, like 
the waves of the ocean, neither gaining 
any apparent advantage. For half an 
hour the fearful carnage raged, and ter- 
ribly. The deck was strewn with the 
cprses of pirates and privateersrnet*. 
Dead and dying lay heaped upon the fo- 
ry deck, and were trampled by ihe feet 
of the fierce combatants. Every moment 
increased the fierce heat of the battle, 
and added to the number of the wontxieg 
and slain. The storm yet raged with 
unabated violence and added to the din 
of carnage. The privateersmen, with 
their commander, Warren Seymour, and 
his friend Almont, at their head, fought 
bravely against their savage foes. Wber 
ever the fight raged the fiercest Warren 
was in its midst. His blade bad thinned 
the pirate rank of a number. He con- 
fronted danger with a courage and dar- 
ing almost fatal to himself. Several 
times during the conflict he had caught 
sight of his pirate brother, and had striv- 
en in vain to near him. To cross blades 
with the bucanier, was his earnest wish. 
Their eyes had met, and the look of ha- 
tred which he cast at his brother, told 
that the w i sir , tfrfd <0pGo©*lj t ^ ie 

other. The battle still raged. The 
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retes fought like devils incarnate; ex- do yield. Victory hangs suspended aud 
pecting no quarter, they fought witn sides with neither. 

reckless desperation, and fury. They Mark the combatants ! See how furi- 
had partaken freely of rum mixed with ously their reeking blades fall around. — 
powder, which imparted a ten fold fury Their blows, how terrible and fatal ; the 
to them. Their faces streaming with clashing steel rings upon the air. How 


gore, their eyes gleaming with unearthly 
fire ; and the fierce yells they uttered, 
gave them the appearance of a troop of 
madmen. Their ranks momentarily 
thinned; yet they fought on with tiger- 
like ferocity, asking no mercy, giving 
none. With an impetuosity naught could 
resist, fought the crew of the privateer, 
against those fiends in human guise. 

Among them was one who by his 
reckless daring had made himself the 
terror of the pirates, and conspicuous a- 
mong those with whom he fought. Who 
he was, was unknown. He wore a black 
^ mask, concealing his face from view. — 
Who he was, or how he came into the 
ranks of the privateer’s crew, was a mys- 
tery to them. Ilis unequalled daring 
elicited surprise from all. 

Seymour had noticed him among his 
crew ; he had seen the terrible effect of 
the death dealing blade of the stranger. 
He had watched him with surprise. He 
had seen several of the pirates one after 
one fall beneath the fatal stroke of the 
stranger’s blade. Thrice during the fight 
he had hailed him, but the unknown kept 
aloof and fought and felled his foes. The 
dim of battle and storm increased. The 
Tinging and clashing of steel ; the loud 
incessant report of pistols; the cries of 
the wounded as they were trampled to 
the deck, by friends and foes, rose in wild 
confusion upon the air. The fierce 
lightning leaped from horizon to horizon 
along the frowning sky ; darting to and 
fro in zig-zagstreams of liquid fire ; then 
quenching its fiery bolls in the ragiug 
waters. The deep toned thunder burst 
in awful peals, and rolled heavily along 
the frowning sky ; the wind howled 
loudly, and the angry roar of the surging 
billows, was continual and monotonous, 
The elements of fire, air, and water seem- 
ed striving in fiercest war ; the blackened 
sky seemed like a gigantic funeral pall 
suspended over this scene of Nature’s 
wildest commotion, and fiercest human 
strife. The deadly combat yet holds 
fiercely on. Neither of the opposing foes 


the fire flies from their well tempered 
blades. Mark, the red blood follows the 
ensanguined blade : how the wild cry of 
mortal agony bursts in piercing accents 
above the din of batttle, See how they 
reel — fall — how they writhe in the last 
fearful agonies of death. A shout. Look 
there. The privateersmen give way be- 
fore a furious charge of the pirate horde. 
But ’tis momentary: they recover, and 
with a force irresistible, in turn, drive 
their demon-like foes and pile their cor- 
ses upon the gory deck. Another shout 
rings out upon the air. The privateers- 
men gain — conquer — they press hotly 
upon their savage foes ! driving them 
forward to the very bows of the schoon- 
er. They yield. Look ! The rival 
chiefs have met — the bucanier and the 
privateer: face to face the brothers stand. 
One moment and their weapons cross, 
clash. Again they cross, now raised 
high, descend with terrible force : edge 
meets edge ; and again resounds the 
clash of their weapons. The battle on 
both sides had voluntarily ceased — the 
crew’s of both vessels watched with in- 
I tense anxiety the fierce contest between 
their respective leaders. 

The brothers fought. Many and fear- 
ful were the thrusts made at each qtffier; 
but neither gained advantage. Both 
plied their weapons with equal skill and 
dexterity. Mark well, how they wield 
their heavy, gory blades. Their forms 
dilate, their eyes flash fiercely bflgbt ; 
every nerve and muscle is brought into 
action, and strained with fierce excite- 
ment. But at length the thrust and 
lunges of the bucanier became more fre- 
quent and furious. With mortal hatred 
gleaming in his eyes, he sprang with the 
fury of a demon upon his brother, who 
now stood on the defensive. He with- 
stood the assaults of the bucanier with 
firmness and courage unyielding, and 
parried with coolness and dexterity, the 
frequent and terrible passes made at him 
by his brother, who in his mad fury lost 
in a degree the ski'. I, with which till now 
he had fought, ^ e * 
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advantage. Of a sudden he bounded up* 
on his brother, whom he fancied for a 
moment was off his guard, and aimed a 
terrible blow at his breast. But the ever 
ready blade of Warren foiled the blow, 
and the pirate’s weapon fell ringing to 
the deck. With the quickness of thought 
he stooped to recover it, but in so doing 
he missed his footing upon the deck, 
slippery with human gore, and fell one 
knee upon it. 

‘ Now yield thee, monster or take thy 
doom !’ said Warren, poising above the 
/ head of the fallen pirate, his heavy cut- 
lass, * yield, tfipu monster as you are, I 
would not be my brother’s murderer.’ 

‘ Yield to thee! never !’ said the buc- 
adier. ‘ Strike if you will a fallen foe ; 
strike deep to my heart, it were a deed 
that would well befit thy coward heart. 
Strike, or if you shrink to do the dqed, 
give me my weapon, and I will show 
thee that I can be a brother’s murderer.’ 

The bitter, taunting words of the pirate 
were uttered in a voice, that spoke vivid- 
ly the deep and deadly hatred he bore his 
brother. 

: * Take the weapon,’ said Warren drop- 
\ ping, his own to his side and stepping 
back a pace. ‘Though I give no heed 
/ to . your words of bitter taunt, yet you 
shall have the trial ov%r.’ 

- The pirate grasped his weapon and 
sprang to his feet. 

4 Remember now,’ said Warren, plac- 
ing himself in an attitude of defence. — 

‘ It is life or death with us. Be it fair or 
foul, I will not again spare you, nor will 
I ask of you to stay your hand if you 
should prove the victor.’ 

A moment more, and the two brothers 
were again engaged in combat. It was 
a fearful struggle, but brought suddenly 
to a close. Warren by a powerful, dex- 
terous blow dashed aside the blade of his 
* brother, and smote heavily upon the 
breast, and pressed upon him, bore him 
to the deck. 

* Now your time has come ; brother 
though you be of mine, that brother’s 
doom I seal. But ere thy guilty soul has 
fled, 1 would ask, though I expect no an- 
swer but that which will tear afresh the 
agonizing wound that gnaws my bleed- 
ing heart, caused by a brother’s deed ; I 
would ask of you what of her whom you 
so foully tore from her home? Speak ! 


relieve thy soul of one dark guilty deed. 
I would know her fate.’ 

‘ Thou shalt know. You shall have 
my answer,’ said the bucanier writhing 
beneath the foot of his brother, planted 
firmly upon his breast, ‘ you shall know 
her fate, ha. I would see how well your 
nerves can meet the shock. Know theu 
that she of whom you speak is lost to you 
forever. She is thy brother’s mistress. — 
A foul, dishonored woman ; corrupted 
by one who hated her, and thee ; to grat- 
ify revenge, ha, ha, ha ; I swore revenge, 
and living, I attained it : and dying I have 
revenge, gazing at thee.’ 

‘ And I will avenge her, fiend.’ said 
Warren, raising for the death-blow, his 
weapon above his brother’s head. The 
words of his brother fell terrible upon 
him : his nerves received a fearful shock. 

CHAPTER XI. 

For a moment he poised the weapon 
in the air. The pirate writhed in agony ; 
he knew his doom was sealed. The blade 
descended, but thrust between it and the 
pirate’s breast, was another blade : the 
weapons clashed ; the blow fell harmless. 
Quicker than lightning the pirate sprang 
to his feet, again respited. Warren was 
thrust aside at the moment, and between 
him and the bucanier, stood another 
form. 

Mark the pirate’s cheek, now bursting 
red with rage. See ! it blanches to the 
ghastly hue of death. The color’s fled 
his lips, they quiver. His eyes are fixed 
in a frightful stare upon the form before 
him. He speaks — wildly — in accents of 
mortal fear, that came deep from his soul. 

‘ Does the sea give back its dead ?— 
Art thou a form of flesh and blood, or a 
phantom come to mock at me?’ 

‘Iam flesh and blood! no phantom- 
was answered, in a voice deep and thrill- 
ing. * Ha, ha, ha,’ wildly laughed the 
form- ‘ You are mine, mine only, f° r 
vengeance ! I have lived, prayed for this 
this moment; it has come. From t e 
worst of deaths you doomed me, I esC jj - 
ped, to live for vengeance. For wealt i 
the greatest ; for honor, the highest ; 0 
fame the noblest : no— uot for the prou 
est kingdom upon the globe, woul 
barter this moment of revenge that no 
is mine. Take up thy blade and cou 
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thou invoke the powers of darkness to 
tby aid, and clothe thy weapon with all 
their power, I would foil the charm. 1 

He who was now the pirate’s foe ; and 
who spoke so terribly, was — Edmund 
Elmore. 

The pirate grasped bis weapon, and 
the next moment it was crossed with that 
of his foe. Fearful is the clash of their 
weapons ; fierce and deadly is the strug- 
gle. One fights for vengeance, long 
hoped, long prayed for. He has not a 
thought for life. The other fights with 
the desperation of one who sees no hope 
of life, but yet fights on to die. Thrice, 
the blade of the pirate rang upon the 
deck, dashed from his hand. As it fell 
the third time, Elmore whirled his high 
in tbe air, it fell, and the two lay crossed 
upon the deck. Sudden as the light- 
ning’s flash, upon the buccanier he 
sprang. One airm, he winds with a con- 
vulsive grasp around his waist. His 
right hand is upon his throat ; how hard 
he presses, how he gasps for breath, the 
pirate. He staggers, 

‘Come with me, thou fiend, to the 
ocean depths below,’ said a terrible voice. 

Two lorms dashed through the aiiA- 
fell into the maddened waves. A wild 
hysterical laugh broke loud above the 
storm, like the yell of fiends, then died 
away. Again it was repeated, and 
again ; thrice, as the two forms rose to 
the suriace of the waves. They sink 
for the last time. The raging billows 
now close over them forever ; the doomed, 
and the avenger. Such was the terrible 
revenge of Edmund Elmore. This sud- 
den, terrible mode of revenge, thrilled, 
for a moment, all on board with horror. 

4 Bu$ ha — what is that ? is it smoke 
that rises from the hatches ? it is. The 
schooner is on fire !’ were the thrilling 
wo^ds uttered by a dozen voices in 
unison. 

There wa$||ush for the deck of the 
privateer. See! from the companion- 
way of the pirate schooner a wreathing 
column of black and stifling smoke rolls 
fiercely upward. A moment more, and 
it is pierced by the red flame, as it shoots 
from below. Fearful must have been 
the progress of the flames. 

‘ My daughter, she is not saved !’ ex- 
claimed a voice in wild and startling ac- 
cents. 


Wringing his hands, in agony of de- 
spair, Mr. Wildon sprang upon the pi- 
rate’s deck. He rushed towards the 
companion-way. 

‘ Good heavens ! it is too late !’ he ex- 
claimed, driven back by 4he flame and 
smoke. ‘Oh God l must she die thus?’ 
must this most dreadful death be hers?’ 

A form rushed past him ; sprang down 
the companion-way. It was lost to view, 
enveloped in the wreathing smoke. It 
was he who wore the black mask upon 
his face. An involuntary thrill of horror 
shot through the hearts of all who wit- 
nessed the form disappear down the 
flaming passage, to inevitable destruction. 
Clara Wildon had paced the cabin floor, 
in breathless trepidation, during the time 
the battle lasted. She had been inform- 
ed by Fitz Alwyn that it was her lover 
who had given fight to the pirate. Al- 
though cheered with the hope that her 
lover would prove the victor by Fitz Al- 
wyn, who had come to the cabin several 
times during the battle, yet a fearful anxi- 
ety pervaded her soul, as she thought 
how the battle might turn. 

* The fight is ended ; why does he not 
come ? Oh God ! if the pirate has tri- 
umphed,’ said Clara in a tone of appre- 
hension, pacing the floor deeply agitated. 

* This smoke— O it is stilling. Where is 
it from ? methinks I hear the crackling 
of the flames. Oh God ! the vessel is 
on fire.’ 

A moment moie, and the door was 
burst open, and he who wore the black 
mask stood before her. 

‘ Come lady, we must quickly leave 
this place. No not there, the flames 
have cut us off. The window, the win- 
dow, 'tis our only way of escape,* he said 
as Clara made a movement toward the 
door. ‘Follow me, quickly; for the 
schooner will soon blow up*’ And as he 
spoke the (lames burst into the cabin. 

He dashed open the window, and let 
himself out, till he hung by one arm over 
the furious waves, which dashed him 
several times with violence against the 
schooner’s stem. With fear and tremb- 
ling, Clara emerged through the window. 
Her form was half way out; her head 
swam. Entwining his right arm around 
her waist, her preserver and herself drop* 
ped : the roar received their 
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forms, and for a moment closed over 
them. 

When it was found the flames could 
not Be subdtied, ttoe privateer was cast 
free from the pirate, and was now some 
distance drom her. Yet there remained 
upon the deck of the pirate Warren Sey- 
mour, his friend Almont, and Mr. Wil- 
don. The latter was wrapped in agony 
at the fate of his daughter. His reason 
seemed to have forsook him entirely. — 
He paced the hot deck like a maniac.— 
He wrung his hands ; all the while utter- 
ing the most piteous exclamations of 
grief. No less was the agony of Warren 
Seymour at the fife of his betrothed. — 
The agony of his friends caused the 
heart of young Almont to bleed with pity 
and sorrow. 

•In the name of heaven, leave this 
vessel,’ he said grasping the arm of Mr. 
Wildon; ‘ *tis taadness, *tis folly to re- 
main here longer.* 

4 Leave, oh leave, I pray you, I beseech 
you.* 

4 Away, away,’ said the father, * I will 
not go. I will petish with my daughter. 
Go, save yourself, leave me to perish with 
my child,* and be tore himself from the 
young man. 

Almont turned to Seymour — 

4 Warren,'. if you love me, if you love 
yourself, jf.yoju .would not be guilty of 
self-destruction/ in God’s name leave this 
vessel. With your aid we can get him 
into the boat,, and save him from his rash 
will. Come ! hark, I hear the fierce 
rumbling J of the flames below; they will 
soon reach the magazine. Fly from here 
ere it is too late. Ha, 'what' is that ! — — 
Look, those forms, they again appear. — 
One is a woman. She is saved ! Thank 
God! your daughter is saved, Mr. Wil- 
don.* 

The words of young Almont were ut- 
tered in a voice of rapturous joy, that 
contrasted strangely with his late implor- 
ing tone. Mr. Wildon and Warren turn- 
ed their gaze in the direction Almont 
pointed ; and half way mid the pirate 
and privateer, they saw two forms tossed 
upon the waves. ,With one arm round 
the waist, and supporting the lovely bur- 
den, with the other her preserver buffeted 
the angry waves. Almont and Warren 
leaped into the boat which had been left, 


and with a wild cry of frantic joy Mr. 
WiJdon followed. 

• We can save them,* he cried joyfully. 

The boat was pushed from the burning 

vessel, and dashed rapidly over the waves 
towards the two forms dashing so wildly 
about. A few short moments, and Clara 
Wildon and he who had so nobly striven 
to save her, were rescued from their per- 
ilous situation ; and in as short a space 
of time, the boat had reached the priva- 
teer. As soon as they reached the deck 
the unknown stranger sank to it, exhaust- 
ed with the powerful exertions he had 
made. The black mask fell from his 
face, and exposed the features of Fitz 
Alwyn to view. He was carried to the 
cabin of the Flying Arrow. It was an 
hour ere he recovered, when he started 
from the couch, exclaiming, 

■ ‘Oh'God! l am dying.’ 

He grasped the hands of Warren Sey- 
mour and Clara Wildon, who were stand- 
ing near, and said,— 

* Forgive, oh forgive me lady, for the 
foul wrong I have, done you : forgive,and 
I die relieved. You too will forgive me, 
Seymour? I have done you both foul 
wjrong ; but the vengeance of heaven has 
femen, and justly, upon me. I swore to 
rescue her from the power of the pirate ; 
my oath is kept. She is restored to you, 
aft pure and spotless as when, through 
me, she was torn from her home. Let 
me know I am forgiven, and I die happy.' 
His breathing became heavy and difficult. 
His eyes rolled fearfully; his face became 
pale, and rigidly contracted. The seal 
of death was set upon his brow. He 
sank back upon the couch. He had re- 
ceived a terrible wound from one of the 
pirates, which bled inward, copiously. — 
He had also dreadfully burned himself, 
when he sprang down the companion- 
way. His agony was intolerable, indes- 
cribable. One convulsive start, one pierc- 
ing exclamation of agony, and death clo- 
sed his sufferings. 

He died. But not until he received 
the full forgiveness of those whom he had 
wronged, for which wrong he had expia- 
ted with his life. He had worn the black 
mask during the fight, that the pirates 
might not know him : nor Warren, to 
whom he did not wish to be known till 
he had restored to him, in safety, Clara 
Wildon, his.betrothed. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

On a clear, bright and sunny morning in the month of August 1796, a 
small hut very neat looking vessel lay becalmed on the Equator, some sev- 
enty or eighty leagues from the East coast of South America. We have 
said that she was a neat looking vessel, and so she was, not only neat look- 
ing, but in every particular of her outside was a clear and shining black, 
the general sombre appearance of which was greatly relieved by a broad 
streak of deep, vermillion red, which reached from quarter to quarter, 
leaving her square and handsome stern, full of elegant and costly carved 
work, which had been curiously designed, and beautifully gilded. 

Now dear reader, let us, (if you please,) step on board of this fine craft, 
and there we shall see that neatness and perfect seamanship has made her 
look as though she might have bee 9 cut by some superior and masterly 
hand ; sails, rigging and all, from some perfect mould, which had been 
formed by architectural hands, perfectly skilled in all the various phase's of 
maritime mechanism. 

On the same calm and sunny morning that we have chosen for introduc- 
ing this beautiful vessel to the reader’s notice, a middle-aged, stout and 
handsome looking man might have been seen leaning over thevessel’sskte, 
at one time looking wistfblly into the dark blue depths which lay beneath 
his gaze, and anon gazing along the whole compass of the horizon as if he 
were looking to discover the quarter, from whence the next anxiously wished 
for breeze should conie. 

Some few sailors might also at the same time have been seen working 
upon Mocks, splicing pieces of rope, or busily engaged in other avocations 
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pertaining to seamanship, whilst a young man with thin but strikingly hand- 
some features, was walking rapidly to and fro on the larboard side df the 
quarter-deck, which was the side opposite to that whereon stood the Mid- 
dle-aged man before mentioned. 

Having suddenly arisen from the leaning posture in which our stdiry 
found him, this latter personage thus addressed his younger companion on 
the other side of the deck : 

* Lay the yards exactly square, if you please, Mr. Walton, for if I am not 
mistaken, I feel a very perceptible intimation of a breeze from the eastward,' 
and it stands us well in hand to take advantage of thf least flaw of wind 
which frtay- prove favorable to our course. You had better set the top-mast 
studding sails too.’ 

4 Ay, ay, sir,’ answered the person thus addressed, as the captain finished 
speaking, and he .jumped forward to superintend the execution of the or- 
der. 

This was soon done, and in the least possible space of time, the vessel’s 
yards were laid perfectly square, and the eastern breeze came swiltly but 
sparingly on, soon filling the lighter sails, and causing the beautiful brig to 
move through the heaving waters of the Atlantic, at first slowly, but by de- 
btees, and as the larger sails become filled, faster, until, when the first of- 
ficer, after some few moments delay, again stood by the fide of his com- 
thander. She Was going at the rate of some nine miles, (or rather in sailor 
phrase, kriots,) with a fair, though light breeze, towards ^ier destined port 
in the coast of South America. , t . 

After standing for a few moments apparently absorbed in a deep reverie, 
the captain thus again addressed his firft officer, and that in a tone some- 
what more familiar than he had used before : 

' Walton, do you not think that the present time will afford me a suitable 
opportunity to make ottr proposition to the crew ?’ 

‘ Do you mean, sir,’ replied Walton eagerly, * the same proposition which 
you made to me last evening and which I agreed to ?* , . t 

‘The same,’ replied the captain, ‘but by the way Waltpp, have you sound- 
ed any of them concerning it?’ 

‘I kind of hinted the matter, sir, in a very careful and distant; kind .of a 
way, to Collins and Draper, in my watch on deck last night, and by wfiatl 
was able to gather from their conversation afterwards, 1 1 should judge that 
they would not be very much adverse to the design. These are the only 
two Americans, with the exception of deaf Samuel, which we ww have 

op board, and as far asl have been able to judge ofthereet oftfie crew, 
they are comprised of a set of desperadoes who wool 4 uot stick at any 
means to gain an easy fortune;’ , 

‘ Very good, answered the captain, musingly, ‘and now. 1 guess Walton, 
that instead of ealling all the crew together and stafipg the proposition to 
thcxmhrefttijt;audst onca^we will first call Collin? and Draper into the 
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cabin, and gain them over to our cause, and then it is my humble and de- 
cided opinion, that we cja n very easil^ coax, or if Deeds must be, drive the 
Oostof tbeerew into^tV 

^‘Buyleaf Samuel, what of him?’ interposed Walton. ' ^ 4 U) 1 
; f f Qh, d — n him, replied the captain, ‘he appears to me to be sobh <f btf®- 
founded idiot, and besides he is so d — d deaf, that I guess we Shall fktfb&to 
T much trouble with him.’ > . < 1 *b 

. ‘ But if he should happen to demur to our foture proceedings,’ replied 
Walton , 1 how shall we dispose of him V 

‘According to the established code of all former gentlemen adventurers, 
who as we are now about to do, have chosen to go through the world up- 
on their own hook, that is we will endeavor to introduce him, in as polite a 
manner as may be at the time possible, to the intimate and everlasting ac- 
quaintance of bur friend, Davy Jones, in whose convenient locker, he will 
have plenty of time to preach and pray, and talk crazy nonsense till dooms- 
day.’ 

' At this instant, the ddor of the eabitt gatig-!why was thrown open, and a 
girl apparently about sixteen years of age jumped with a light and elastic 
step upon the <!leck, and the next moment she stoodby the side of the cap- 
tain, whom she thus addressed : 

‘ Why father, how beautifiilly your handsome vessel is now gliding oyer 
the surface of the bltre watersl’ 

1 That’s a filet, She dhes go pretty wdl,’ answered the captain earnestly. ' 

4 Will it be iriatiy days before we see fhe f knd father?’ aaked the maiden. 

4 1 rather think hot 1 , Miha,’ ttttwVered* the ckptain. 4 If this breeze should 
last, I am in hopes to be favored WkH a sight of it by to»morro& afternoon.’ 

4 It will be a joyflil sight to me, father,’ replied the maiden, for although I 
was born and have Spent the greater part of my life on the wide ocean, I 
still have an innate ahti mysterious ldnging after the green woods of the 
land.* 

4 But you would soon also tire of the land,’ answered the captain, ‘and 
again you would long to be careering over the wild Waves, my Mina, after 
a very short abode amongst the denizens of the world, the fair Nymph of 
the Ocean, would again long to encounter the capricious storms and calms 
6f her native but ever varying element.’ 

' « All that may be even as you have said, father,’ answered Mina, 4 but still 
Hong once again to step upon the hard substantial earth, where I can run, 
and frolic in the very wantoness of my girlish freedom.’ 

4 It shallibe osan.aa you will it, Mina,’ replied the captain, after exchang- 
ing a significant glance with Walton, and when we reach Our destined port 
you shall experience all the freedom which you may desire.’ h: 

• Having thus Spfiken to the maiden, the captain left the deck and accom- 
panied by Waken, entered the cabin, leaving the beautiful B^ina, still lean- 
ing slightly over the side of the brig, where Bhe soliloquised as follows : 
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‘ I koownqkbow it is, butisomethiug ofgreqt importance seems ,tp 
weighing upon my father’s roipd, for I have lately known hi^n to pit in^^ 

8 tare -room for hours together, brooding in silent abstractipn over someth jnj^ 
whifeh 1 am sure must be of secret and ipysterious import. And J bgvq 
aJfcoridticed that since our departure from Boston, on this present voyage* 
Uw* he has not so often caressed nor taken so much notice of me, h)s da ligh- 
ted a* he has been wont heretofore to do. And it has fallen tp njy lot >tq + 
1 situated in the world,’ continued the fair girl, as the'peaify tears stood* 
like emerald drops upon her eye-lids, ‘that I am apt to feel too sensitively, 
perhaps, the least particle of neglect, from him who is my only adviser and 
ptottotor. My father is the only friend whom I now know in this whole 
wtirM, and I cannot bear he should neglect me as he has lately done. But 
1 will put my trust in the Great Father of all, praying that as he saw fit, ip 
^ wise Providence to deprive me of a mother’s care, ere J had learnt tq 
lisp her name. He will show roe the path of my future duty and uphold 
me with His all-powerful hand.’ 

, As she uttered these^ J£s$ jyprds, the fair girl, sfpqd erect with clasped 
hands and eyes upturned towards, that Heaveq, whose fid she was invoking, 
and she stood in that attitude for some moments aftarebe had ceased speak- 
ing, apparently adding a silent prayer to he? forp^r *mple but eloquent 
petition. 

j^nd now kind readers, we will endeavor briefiy ^ dtsejribe. her whom 
Wft qa^he^qrqinq pro; s^prystOgsh^thuf ptUodn ^ • 

^asthen aboyt sixteen yeassof ago^and notwithetancUng, she ' had 
P*W?s#k (w lw been befoyp observe^) thagrpatest part of her iiie. upon the 
opean, sh$ pqssesged ^1- the feminine graces and accompHahments, in af 
far fpanyof.hpp own, sex, wbqimdmmw^artbe 

***m tamtam with v fcr superior ^dwmmgee. Still 

\ve do not mean to intimate that our herome din jx>t enjoy any such advan- 
tages, for such is far from being the fact. 

As we have before hinted this f*ir being had been, boro 4 m ■ ship-board, 
ai $M ^ t h^r\,hqd l ,b#^‘toke^Xi , ona ^ before the, vessel, had reached 
her^esfined port Her reputed father, who appeared tu unite with hi* 

& «e^-f?aptain the attributes pf a gentleman and a scholar, net 
baying any relatives in Boston, (the port to whicb ho happened tebe hound 
when our heroine was born,) concluded for that and other reasons to keep 
her under his eare, rather than to leave her in the eaqe of strangers, end 
superintend the first rudiments of her education himself.. .. ..j 
*A f*UP<m account of the wa*. which was ragtagatthat-tmie, he was try 
semn obliged to leave the port of Boston, he did not evtoharh his child 
carried upon shore* but shaving engaged the serviced ^ofi-an old and feltbfhi 
nuree, he quickly sailed for a .port in the East Indies, nor did be agaftrye- 
visjt Boston, for eight long years, when the infant Mina had grown to be 
a Curb aired blue eyed-and beautiful child. 
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IW^. during,^ 

w^re ^oxjjetynea^pf , pwo or. three months dur^tion > .^ v h^4 hig 5*V 1 Wtf ft Jjj 
privately jratrufteft in, all the feminin^ af^piflpUsJiipentg ¥$^9! 
j^^^ftr hVag8{ind^tafio fl . ., , „. . , . , J; . , t . Jrt(H h 

t Time wore on, and after another period of eight yea^s haA p$pq*{| 
apd we find our hejroinq 4^pre<^it|g.^r. father’* *pjp$i#n* i^gle^^jw© 
haye described above, a fyir apdbefyitifplgjrl of qixtepn. , ,; fJ . , m;f , , , 

j We have said tiaal she. yv^sJjeai^tifal, and verily ^u^b ^as tbp fact, 
form, which was of #ie ^diiju^^jeig^ wt*s fau|tle^ly jyrppprtip^l^ii^, 
limfts somewhat voluptuously founded, and her fjki^yrpjffr^ fop 
snow,, Her hair, was, of alightpuburn color, (and qt due time yp h^yqifl - 1 
troduce<\her . tp thq r^der* floticq,) it e^e^ed W 

her wbitp neck ifcjitt , profusp^o^o^tc^^ji^ glogqr bean®* , TaltfL 
her all in all, a;, jul rro hm-.j * ^ 

* * ‘ She was so bright an<f purely fair, “ ' 1 ' ’ ’ ‘ ' ' ; , 

‘ 1 * * 5 ‘ * She seemed a spirif of the air. ^ j *. » m 

' " ’ r ’ iJ AlWayri when 1 In happy mood , 1 h! " “* 1 v 

4 ’ ,)j * ' k,( * " Lovely, beautiful and good. " ' n u f 1 , 'I’f 

After a few moments spent apparently in ; feilferil! prdjtor, 1 Mfcta; ihktttnty' 
became her oWnhappy Selfagam, and 1 wipirig^tbe litogMbg flWrfinfiaber 
fair cheek, she bounded towards the Artfreftd part 'of thW vaVSeVarafi 'WiW* 
soon busily engaged in conversation with the person whom we have desig- 
nated as deaf Sapiuel, who acted on board as the captain’s steward. 

Meanwhile the captain, after having entered his cabin, as before mention- 
ed) accompanied by Walton, having motioned the latter to be seated, and 
seated himself, spoke as follows : 

‘ Well Walton, what think you, is it best to call Draper and Collins aft, 
and reveal our future plans to them at present ?* 

‘ Before we proceed thus far Captain Conolly,’ answered Walton, ‘I have 
something to suggest to you, and I think that although it may appear dis- 
agreeable to you at first, still after due explanation you will be induced to 
acknowledge the wisdom of my suggestion, if you do not see fit to agree 
to it.’ 

‘ Let us hear it,’ replied the captain. 

‘ Before proceeding farther, continued Walton, 1 would ask you, sir, 
whether it is your intention to keep your daughter, on bdavd of the vessel 
after we have changed her flag?’ 

/That is a very important question, Walton,’ replied the captain, ‘and I 
must have time to think before I can answer it.’ 

‘ Well what I meant to suggest was this,’ answered Walton. ‘Your daugh- 
ter. as you term her, is young and beautiful, she possesses a tender heart, 
and is withal a woman. Probably in pursuing the plans whicb wepiave 
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ferried, it will be necessary for us to go through many violent decries of 
blbM, fend Carnage, and death, which ft would the next thing to impossible 
loir berwomao’a gaze to witness wfthoutlosinghet rteasort and perhaps her 
liK^'tMBi%fore,lshidi think it advisable, under present circumstances, that 
she should be placed on shore, at some place, where she may be well taken 
etfh 6f tUf we return,* 

:<r WHtbtr,* replied the captain, after a short pause ‘your words betoken 
wisdom, and it is strange that I should not have thought of this girl, as con- 
nectfeil with our fhture movements before. Bnt 1 thank you for bringing 
nte to my senses upon that point, and acting iq accordance with your sug- 
gestion, I Will run the brig under her present flag, into the nearest Portu- 
guese or Spanish port, where after leavingMina in the care of some respon- 
se person, we will open our business to Collins, and Draper, and besides 
we can there ship any number of Spanish or Portuguese desperadoes which 
the exigencies of our future situation may seem to require*’ > , 

‘ My opinion agrees with yours exactly, sir/ replied \Jfalton. i , i ^ 

4 1 am glad of it,’ replied Conoity, for there is nothing which will, 
successfully conduce to the furtherance of our futufe /operations than mu- 7 
tual agreement and confidence between us as the leaders* You had bettyr J 
now go on deck Walton, and if the breeze has freshened as I imagine it 
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CHAPTER II. 

The person whom we have introduced into our romantic story, under 
the title of ‘Deaf Samuel, 9 was indeed a very curiaus and singular being;] 

At the time of his introduction to the readers notice, he was an ill made 
and deformed specimen of humanity apparently some eighteen or twenty 
years of age. His nether limbs were very small, but Nature, as if to make 
up for this deficiency, had in one of her most capricious moods caused his 
head and shoulders to be formed most horribly and- unnaturally large, im- 
agine if you can^ dear readers, a form of some five feet in height, standing) 
before you, with very small yet very long legs, with a head and shoulders, 
placed upon them, or in other words, upon the very small amount of body 
which connected them together, which might have been large enough for a 
common, or rather an uncommon giant, place a large hump between these 
two shoulders, and you will have before you the general outlines of the 
picture of Deaf Samuel. Besides being apparently very deaf, this singular 
lump of deformity was by many supposed to be idiotic, in other words 
Deaf Samuel was generally considered to be a fool. But such was not the 
case. Many people are very apt to estimate the mental faculties and moral 
qualities, of their fellow beings, by their outward appearance, but they . 
very often, as was the case with the person now under consideration find 
their self-made wisdom scattered to the four winds of Heaven, and them- 
selves wofully deceived. Samuel was deaf, very deaf, and being debarred 
by this painful infirmity, of the privilege of joining in ordinary conversa- 
tion with bis ship-mates, he bad acquired an inevitable habit of talking > 
aloud aqd muttering to himself, and this peculiarity, together with certainr 
ludicrous contortions of features, in which he was wont to ipdulge, when 
any thing excited his risibilities, were among the many reasons why he 
was considered by the few who happened to be temporarily acquainted 
with 1pm, es a being coagms nienfia 

But as we have intimated before, those wiseacres, who bad pronounced 
the above verdict upon poor deaf Samuel, were greatly mistaken. He was 
gifted with a great share of natural wit, possessed a very relentive memory, 
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was fond of books and held the utmost reverence for every tbfagj&i4hiri- JH 
ing to religion or religious worship. Ani. 

Within the rude misshapen case of his deformed body there Was also 
confined/ a kind and generous heart, which bore every privation and abuse 
meekly and without murmuring, a heart, which in its perpetual beatings to- 
and fro, felt nothing but good and holy impulses. ' 

Such gentle readers, is a general outline of the perpetual appearance 
and character, of him, whom Walton found on the forward part of the 1 
brig’s deck, in earnest conversation with Mina, just after he, (Walton,) had 
given orders to the crew to set the lovyer studding sails. 9 

‘ Sa-am !’ shouted Walton, in that persons ears with all the strength of 
his Herculean lungs. . • > > 

‘ Sir,’ answered Sam, mildly. 

‘ What the devil are you preaching aboat at this time of day? If it is 
not time to begin to get dinner ready for the cabin, turn to and frelpSet ' 
them studding sails. ‘ *' r ' ’ v I? 

‘Do what sir? 9 asked Samuel, looking up innocently in the offiferifrilbrie. 
‘Help set them studding sails, you d — d d^af jackass, 9 exclaimed WaldM* 
angrily, as he again shouted the words into Sam’s ears at the top of ills 
voice. • . - 1 - i" *’ * '*' 1 

‘Mr. W«lton, 9 answered Samuel, in a low but very distinct and earnest torie, 
‘I will obey your orders, but you need not curse me, otf upbraid me foritbb 1 
painful infirmity with which it has been the Will of Odd to 'afflict me. 9 CfKl 

‘ What, exclaimed Walton, as his face became* fltifebed' with ’ahWostffiti 1 
very extreme of passion, ‘do you dare to stop to rettSdn With Aie, ^oii d— cP 
ill-begotten, misshapen mass of knavery arid foollshneS^?” 1 J 

‘ ’Tis not in human nature, always to beat ill treatment as T'havi’htihltSP 
fore borne without murmuring. 9 11 ‘ 

‘Start yourself,* exclaimed Walton with ati oath.' 1 " v ' ‘ ■ 

As Samuel turned slowly around as if to obey the drflef; Whltori 
vent to his over-boiling indignation, by giving the pobr defornffefl Otfeatui^V 
tremendous kick whkdi caused him to fail instantly Upon the deck. 1 ** ' ’ 
‘Shame on you Mr. Walton, 9 exclaimed Mina, as she rushed forWard arid 
helped deaf Samuel to arise; ‘to lift either your band or foot to a poor ’de- 
fenceless, and deformed creature who never in his life harmed even '14* 
worm. 9 *' '* * '** t,< ; ' * : • ‘‘ nii nx * 

‘ I would thank you to mind your owti business', lfclteS Miria,’ ariswefbfl 
Walton, highly exasperated at her interference, ‘and* 1 hope after this jjfotf 
will keep in the cabin where you belring. ' 1 ‘ : f *- 

* 1 presume 1 always shall have, as I always hhve'had ihe liberty of ViSft* 
ing any or every part of my fatbefs vessel, at kriy time? ' 1 * ‘ ^ 

‘I do not wish to deprive you of that liberty ariSWer&d Wilton,' Smiling 
contemptuously, ‘ but I advise you to be very Carefbl In ftifure nfcft t6 ibilse 
it by interfering with the discipline of the vessel*, 6r eftse jWu riiay 
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you boaetofi and. that m a mohetk Hsltetiyou 
little think of it.* 1 i*< * ' ! " o >* -■•* ‘ ' 1 ^ 

^ecolifot Mc .Walton,’ replied Mina, Hhat you acenot now gtriug offers 
tQjwae .of your owp. crow, but yen are speekiog, to. tie daughter you* ^Ete- 

perior officer^ who as land yon too well know can displace andchsgrttOM 
you at any moment he pleases.’ m : <> i:-*: .<•' *.«nl 

, 4 „JUfd that be at it-m*y*’ replied Wakon gritting, (if -w« raay)beaHodr£d 
to. .use the expression,) the words out from between/ his dandy set teeth, ‘I' 
order you to repair immediately to the cabin.’ , * : • 

4 And I order you to attend to your, duty Mr. Walton, amd leave Wie 

afope t ’ .. ... -• • • • •? • 

4 D— mnation,’ muttered, Walton, as he stepped quiokJy towards Mina, 1 
apparently with an intention of executing by force the order which he bad 
gixea* *J believe fois girl will cause me to turn pirate before* the time when 
1 bad calculated to do so, and then stopping short in his career, he memtin^ 
usd speaking aloud to Mina : " * - ■ ‘ 

tl#l> you again Miss Mina, that you had better rwfiro immediately to 

yepf.Cabip.V < - ” 1 ' 

> Aad l toll you again, Mr. Wakon,’ replied Mina; firmly that I shall do 
no such thing, at least for the present’ 

‘.You. W*ut hpy T exekpmed. Walton, springing forward thoro^Wy^ ineb- 
riated, and making an effort to seize her. . 2 < 1 

Ere, h0 r yeye*,he oottkf ^accomplish the dating feat which he ‘hed'conteifc- 
plgfod, the valorous lieutenant received a heavy blow from a handspike, 
whic)^ caused. bii% unceremoniously, and with great cetauty to measure 
his length upon the deck, where he lay for some moments completely stun- 
ned And with ovt .reuse or > metier V ,v 1 1 

It so happened that just as Walton fell, Captain ConoMy had just stepped 
On deck, from his oabin, and bearing the scuffle, and seeing that Sherd was 
an. unuauai commotion, amongst the sailors forward, he immediatdly hrfsj 
teped to the scene of action,, andapoke as follows: 

4 What ba#e we hero men, a mutiny? Who struck Miv Wakon?” 
f I .did sir,’ answered, deaf SofnueL . , r < ■ »•* * 

4 Ypu did, you d— d deaf fool#’ -an be struck the deformed man a heavy' 
bU^w, with the butt;endof bispistol, which be bold in bin handy ‘take that 
then and lay yourself alongside of him.* • t,v 

The blow ^rbich poos Samuel had received, caused him quickly to Obey 
the. ogpisin’s lust orders and them on that deck skla by side, and complete- 
ly stunned, lay the slim and handsome * form of Walton; and the huge mis- 
shapen trunk of; tdeaf Samuel. 

4 Where’s Mr, Montano, he second officer V exclaimed the ' captain, after 
he had performed the abovp named valorous deed; ! w ^ 

‘ Here I am sir,’, answered, that worttyyWbo waaafSpahiakd, as he jumped 
from the fore rigging, where be had beet) at work, upon the main deck* ' 
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‘Put that d — d deaf b — r whom you see laying there in double irons, and 
confine him below,’ said the captain, speaking to the second officer. 

‘ Ay, ay, sir,’ answered Mr. Montano, as he passed aft to bring the irons. 

‘ Father,’ exclaimed Mina, stepping forward , 4 do not punish that poor 
unfortunate creature, for in knocking down the villain who now lays beside 
him, he acted in my defence.’ 

, . 4 1 a you* defence, repeated the captain, ‘ and pray, how came he to be fitt- 
ing in your.dq&nce? A comely and chivalrous knight, to engage in a fair 

lady’s cause, truly.’ ^ 

4 1 will tell you how it happened father,’ answered Mina, calmlyj andkb- 
saying she commenced her version of the story of what bad taken 'plttte 
between herself and Walton, but she had not proceeded far in her narration, 
before she was suddenly interrupted by that worthy, (who in the meantime 
had recovered from the stunning effect of Samuel’s blowy) inthelbl lowing 
manner:, 

4 Don’t listen to her yarns captain Conolly. An Officer' of your ves- 
sel has been insulted sir, and knocked down' by dh idiotic man, In the 
shape of a devil, and he was instigated to do it sir, by that very^ gftf.- Now 
the amount of the story is this, Captain Cetiolly; if your daughter, hs *yt>u 
call her, and that deaf devil, who lays coiled up there like a heap Of ma- 
nure,, are. to command this vessel, why just' say so, and* I wlH go belOW hnd 
the brig may go the devil * * . 7 , 

‘ This has been a very unfortunate and unlucky affair from beginning* to 
qnd> ftfr,. Walton,’ answered the captain, 4 but let us Wait until* all thd par- 
ties concerned, get a little calmed and then we will have an Investigation 
of the affair,’ ... f ;< 

4 1 am as calm sir, as ever I shall be,’ replied Walton, tifttll I «e0 sum- 
mary punishment inflicted upon that deaf rksc&i,~ who had* the hteofetoce 
and the impamlelled audacity to raise his hiifid to hik superior Officer 1 
s^y. that, it .is downright mutiny, Captain Conolly, and that ttrfsshkfien mass 
of humanity has plagued ns long enough, and I therefore motion that be be 
hung at the.yard-arm immediately, and that without farther ceremony. 1 ! 

4 Oh no,’ answered Conolly, as Walton, finished the above efegftnt tirade, 
‘ Wenauat not be quite so bad as that 1 will see that the man is suffittfobtly 
punished, for what he has done I have already ordered Mr. Montanto, 
to put him in double irons. But he is nothing but a poor fool, yotf'know 
Walton, and therefore 1 think that hanging would be too good for 41m.’ 

. At this moment Mr. Montano, as he was called, approached Wttft the 
haod- cyffs, and he was about, somewhat roughly to raise the almost life- 
less form of Samuel, for the purpose of placing thein upon hie Wrists. 
Mina sprang between him and her father, and foiling upon her knees she 
thus addressed the latter: 

4 Father, dear father, I conjure you to lfsten for OUcO tothe prayer oFyour 
only chUd, in behalf of the unfortunate being, wfi6 bow htya ! before you, 
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deprived pf sense, and almost of fife. He a ck4 fbr me flutter, rfbdlri my 
behalf, therefore if any one deserves punishmbm ter 
beep eornmitted upon Sir. Walton, that one \4 ThWteflto^inpuii- 

ishment most fell upon the bead of any one, let it, Whitetw* itiinijf tfc^flll 
^upon mine.’ 1 ' ;i *'d 

y ‘ Mina,’ exclaimed Cdnolly, as she finished speaking, rfhcffle ttirfietf tow- 
ards her with a ferocious scowl upon his sinister eouritetfarrfcej '‘ repair 0 !© 
jpur stateroom instantly, and never more dare to interfere^fifh the disci- 
pline of my vessel.’ “ 1 " " * 

4 1 have never disobeyed you before father,* replied Mitlff, ‘atlefcst itften- 
tionally, but 1 cannot nor will not leave this deck until yod giV4’frte J your 
, word that that poor unfortunate creature shall not bh fcubjecfediw ahytar- 
ther punishment « . ' > . i * 

‘Go below instantly, Mina,’ again shouted the captain, in a terrible vdice. 

‘I shall not go,* replied Mina firmly. 

* You shall go, by G — d you shall,* answered the now dnraged fhther, as 
.seizing her in his iron grasp, he bore her into the cabin, and from tbence 
be bore her to her state room, and after fastening the door upon her he 
again immediately made his appearance upon deck. 

As he approached the spot, where the ironing process was going onTor 
: the benefit of deaf Samuel, he thus addressed Walton : 

‘Are you satisfied with what has so far been done Mr. Walton?* 

‘I am satisfied,’ replied Walton stepping up to the captain’s side, and 
■peaking in a low tone, so as not to be overheard, 4 that we must by some 
means or other get ri|l of of that deaf scoundrel, and your daughter, else 
We might aa well bid good bye to all our cherished plans for the future and 
give the brig up to them altogether.’ 

‘ Well,’ replied the captaiD, speaking in the same low tone, which his 
, companion had used, 4 we will put the poor fool ashore to-morrow, and let 
him shift as well as he may be able for himself.’ 

4 The prisoner is ironed,’ reported the second officer, stepping up to the 
captain. 

‘He haa recovered his feet too, I see,’ answered the captain, ‘put Mrb be- 
low.’ 

‘Hold on,’ exclaimed Walton, 4 snatching up a piece of rope which hap- 
: pened to be laying near by, I have not done with him yet.’ 

So saying, be rushed with savage brutality depicted id his countenance 
towards his intended and defenceless victim, and was 'about to flog him 
severely yvi*b the above mentioned rope, when Samuel spoke as follows : 

4 Murderer, lieware, and desist from your savage purpose, before I pro- 
• n ounce a single word, which if I mistake not its terrible power, Will cause 
your uplifted arm to fall powerless to your side.’ , 

4 And pray what is that fearful word?’ exclaimed Walton, at the top of his 
voice as he at the same time inflicted upon poor Samuel a blow with the 
rope which caused him to reel with pain. 
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,, * £&$>! , The dagger! the bloody dogger!* shouted Samuel, in a loud 
SOieeohing and unearthly tone of voice. 

In an instant the mm of Walton, as Samuel had predicted, did fall pow- 
erless by big side, and turning deathly pale he turned from his victim and 
muttered : 

‘ That fellow, must surely be the devil himself, or some one sent by him 
,|o upbraid me with my * 

‘ What’s the matter Walton,’ eiclaimed the captain, suddenly interrupt- 
ing him, ‘ you look as pal 6 as a sheet’ 

Before Walton had time to answer the man at the mast head sang out, 

‘Laud bo!' 

‘ Where away ?’ shouted the captain. 

‘ High land straight ahead sir,’ was the reply. 

Id an instant, every thing upon deck was thrown into copfusion, by get- 
ting up and' bending the chains, and making other necessary preparations 
for coming to anchor. , ~ 
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CHAPTER III. , 

, ‘ ..... .v v, • ... - • ■ * -m m r * » • .■** ’ •’* 1 " 

, Walton, who uport hearing the enigmad^ an4«)a^ W0r4i, Uttered 
by Deaf Samuel, had almost entirely lost his cust<mM$)t£ebf possession, 
quickly regained it, when interrupted by the question of the captain, as re- 
lated at the close of our last chapter, and after he had been for a short time 
employed in the bustle attendant upon the preparations which were making 
in order to get the vessel ready to go into port, every trace of the emotion 
which he had so strongly and suddenly shown forth had left his countenance 
and he exerted himself with more than his customary activity. 

Meanwhile the captain having ordered Mr. Montano to confine Deaf Sam- 
uel in the steerage, retired immediately to his cabin, where after seating 
himself and burying his head in his hands thus soliloquised : 

‘That Walton begins to carry a high hand already, and he dictates to me 
concerning my business and my duty, as though he was captain, and 1 was 
mate. But he must be humored, for he has managed to gain my confidence, 
and it will not do for me to cross his path, at least for the present. That he 
will make a good pirate, pshaw I can’t bear that word, it’s altogether too 
plain, I have not the least doubt, for he possesses in a most admirable and 
t energetic degree, all the necessary attributes, especially those of bravery, 
cold blooded ferocity and cunning craftiness. G— d, if 1 had not stopped 
, him just as I did, he would have killed that poor fool Samuel, and lor what 
I know to the contrary, would have turned cannibal, and ate him up for the 
sake of gratifying his savage revenge. And there is Mina too, I believe 
; that she is near as big a fool as Samuel, at least sbe is possessed of a far 
greater degree of stubbornness; and I know not but what that devil’s bird 
of a Waltpn would have killed her too, if 1 had not borne her opt pf his 
reach by the exertion of main force. P — n that Walton,’ continued be, * if 
i had not let him into the secret of my future plans, I would quick find a 
wpy to rid myself of his presence. But I will fix him yet. I will leave 
both Mina and Deaf Samuel on shore, and then after the Sylph once gets 
into the blue water, after the first unlawful act shall have been consumma- 
ted, and Walton has fully committed himself as a Pirate, then I say will I 
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learn hint to submit, and that humbly to my commands ! But for the pres- 
ent 1 must be careful and wary, lest he should in some fit of spleen take 
umbrage of my proceedings, and denounce me and my plans to the govern- 
ing authorities of the place. 9 

Having thus spoken, the captain threw himself upon his couch without 
undressing himself, where he soon after fell into a troubled and disturbed 
slumber. 

He had not slept a great while, however, before he was awakened by 
Walton, who as he entered the cabin thus addressed him : 

‘The land appears to be quite near us, sir, and it is getting dark and 
cloudy, shall we heave the brig to ?’ 

‘ Yes, heave her to,* answered the captain, ‘ and stand off shore, for about 
an hour and then tack and stand on again. And you can give the necessary 
orders, Walton, to have the brig thus lay off and on during the night. 9 

‘ Ay, ay, sit*, 9 answered Walton. ‘ But where is IVlina, continued he as he 
east bis eyeB around the cabin and found she was not there. 

‘ She is in her state room, I suppose, 9 answered Conolly, where she has 
been ever since the fracas on deck. But why do you ask ? 9 

‘ Oh, I have no particular motive in asking, 9 replied Walton carlessly,‘oti- 
ly I thought it somewhat Strange, that she was not at her accustomed place 
by her father's side. 9 

So saying, Walton repaired to the deck, and the captain again threw him- 
self upon his coueh, and there slept without interruption till the next morn- 
ing, when upon going upon decflt be found the brig as be expected he should 
close in under the land, and near the entrance of the harbor of a little 
town upon the Brazilian coast which we shall call San Palos. 

The town which we have thus introduced into our story for particular 
reasons under a fictitious name, was then a place of some commercial im- 
portance, although it has now dwindled down into a ruinous and insigtifti- 
oant village. 

At the time Of the commencement of our story however, San Palos, whs 
a considerable town, possessing several long and narrow streets, which were 
Rued by stone dwelling houses, built after the Portuguese style. It then 
contained some eight or ten thousand inhabitants, who were provincially 
in business of a commercial nature, and was also a port of entry for slavers 
from all countries. Piratical vessels had also often visited it, for the pur- 
pose of disposing of their ill-gotton gains, and refitting their vessels; arid 
therefore by means of promiscuously favoring all kinds of trade, (thougbin 
come instances it was done covertly,) San Palos had become the grand te- 
ceptacle of villains and desperadoes of the deepest dye, and hailing from all 
quarters of the world. 

S uch, kind readers, is a partial description of the Port of San Palos, friihre 
upon a certain morning in August, 1796, the beautiful brig Sylph, Captdin 
Conoliy commander, entered, and dropped anchor. 
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After she had been visited by the custom-honse officers, and her papers 
had been examined and found to be correct, the captain had liberty to lfedji 
fetid transfect any business relating to his vessel and her cargo, that he might 
iMshte. 

♦Lower the jolly boat, Mr. Walton,’ said the Captain, after the officer of 
the* customs bad departed, ‘tell Collins and Draper to get into her* and kfeep ' 
her along-side, till we get ready to go on shore.’ 

‘ Does your daughter accompany you ?’ asked Walton. 

> ‘'Not in the first boat Walton,’ answered the captain. ‘ Before she can 
land 1 must look for somebody to take charge of her.’ 

^Shfell We tumble that deaf devil into the boat ?’ asked Walton. 

‘ I baldly know how we should dispose of him, if we did,’ answered the 
captain, ‘ so f guess we wHllet him stay where he is, for the present, and 
Wait fbrsotne more favorable opportunity to land him unobserved.’ 

Having thus spoken, the captain retired to his cabin, in order to match 
Himself ready to visit the town, and after Walton had given the necessary 
orders for lowering the jolly boat he called two Americans, Draper and 
Collins aft and thus addressed them : 

‘ You two chaps get into that boat, and keep her alongside, until the cap- 
tain is ready to go on shore.’ 

-♦ Ay, ay, sir/ simultaneously answered the two n>en jumping into the boat, 
and as they did so, Walton entered his stateroom, in order to prepare him- 
self for the proposed landing. 

- Ifi aicw moments both the captain and Walton again made their appear- 
ance upon the brig’s deck, and after some few orders given by the captain 
to his second officer concerning the work which he wished to have done on 
board the brig during his absence, he, together |with Walton jumped into 
the boat, and in a few minutes the whole party lauded safely upon the pien 
Beckoning Walton aside, after landing, Captain Conolly thus addressed 
him : * 

‘ Walton I will leave you here, to open our future plans to Collins and 
Draper, while I go up into the town, and endeavor tp find some person whp 
will be willing to take charge of Mina. Are you satisfied with my pro- 
posal ?’ 

' ih * Perfectly,* replied Walton, ‘ but shall I goon board at dinner time or 
Yemeni on shore ?’ 

* 1 do not wish you to go on board until I return,’ answered ConolJjg, 
♦which I intend to do as soon as possible.* 

‘But suppose Draper and Collins will , not, join us?’ asked Wal- 
ton. 

*1 rather guess that you will have no trouble about that/ rejoined the feap- 
‘ But ifiyou do, and they should refits* <to jeuro*, you may laugh it 
ppdcfeli it a, devilish good joke, get them on board the brig, and confine 
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them below in double irons, until we get to sea, when I think that we will 
And means to bring them to it.’ 

So saying Conolly turned upon his heel, and hastened towards the prin- 
cipal street of the town, leaving Walton to try his hand at the businese of 
making pirates or, rather as he saw fit to term it, “ gentlemen adventurers,” 
of the two American seamen, whom we have introduced to the reader’s no- 
tice under the Draper and Collins. 

Leaving for the present, both him and the captain, to pursue their mutual 
avocations, we will endeavor to transport the attention of our readers to a 
scene which was at the same time in progress of enaction in a wretchedly 
mean looking house, in the Portuguese, or rather we should say the Brazil- 
ian town of San Palos. 

It was in the outskirts of the town, where the dwelling now under con- 
sideration happened to be situated, in a narrow and miserable street, and 
about noon of the same day upon whieh the Sylph had entered the harbor 
a i the town, a motly crowd might have been seen gathered in front of 
this, bouse laughing and hallooing to a person who was violently talking 
and gesticulating to them from an aperture at its side. 4 

This person was a Spanish woman, and she was apparently endeavoring 
to prevent the crowd outside from entering. 

4 1 say,’ exclaimed a stout looking, black whiskered Spaniard, who was 
foremost of the intruders, 4 who have you got inside there mother Magda- 
lena, that you so pertinaciously refuse to let us enter ?’ 

. 4 1 tell you,’ replied the person, thus addressed, 4 that there is a woman here 
very sick, and therefore, 1 shall neither open the shop, nor sell you any liquor 
to-day either !* 

' 4 But we must have liquor, and d — n the sick woman,’ replied the Span- 
iard still striving to enter. 

| Te-morrow gentleman, only wait till to-morrow,’ deprecatingly answered 
the woman, ‘ and then you shall be welcome to my house, and 1 will sell 
you my liquor at half price. But for the love of God, and the Holy Virgin,’ 
continued she devoutly crossing herself, 4 do not force an entrance at 
present’ 

Her last words apparently had some effect on the foremost man, who was 
tlie one that appeared to be the leader of the rabble, for as she finished 
speaking, he turned to the crowd, and after speaking a few words to th$m, 
they gave a loud shout, and started off in an opposite direction, and he af- 
ter muttering a few hearty curses upon the old woman, and her sick com- 
panion, brought up the rear of the party which in a few moments after had 
entirely disappeared. 

After unbarring a miserable apology for a door, old Magdalena, (as she 
had been styled,) looked forth up and down the street for the apparent pur- 
pose of getting occular demonstration of the feet of the disappearance of 
the rabble ; and after satisfying herself in this particular* she carefully closed 
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and barred the door again, and entering an inner apartment, she stepped 
up to the aide of a low miserable bed, the occupant of which she thus ad- 
dressed: 

‘ My dear, good, kind lady, I shall not be able to screen you another day. 
To-morrow I must open my shop, and then you will be discovered, and 
nothing I am afraid will prevent them'from abusing you, unless you consent 
to let me inform them, that although an American lady, still you are a good 
Cahtolic. But hark, I hear a distant noise, and I must run and see that they 
do not come upon us unawares.’ 

The person whom the old Spanish duenna had thus addressed, and whom , 
she had styled the American lady, was in fact a lady who belonged to that 
free and happy country. She was at the time when we have chosen to in- 
troduce her into our story, laying upon a miserable bed sick, almost even 
unto death ; she was apparently somewhere about forty years of age, of a 
tall and commanding figure ; but the practiced observer, could easily see 
by looking for a few moments upon her pale and emaciated, yet still hand- 
some countenance, that the disease which had thus prostrated her noble 
form, must have been first seated in, and afterwards germinated from the 
mind and the heart. 

During her attendants’ absence which continued, for a few moments, this 
sick and unfortunate befog thus soliloquised: 

‘ There are only two things now that I pray for, first to see iqy child, and 
then calmly return my spirit unto him who gave it. But the first of these 
blessings, I know that it is impossible for me to recieve, therefore the last 
shall be welcome as soon as it comes. I believe that I have reached the 
very acme of human suffering, but why should I murmur? It is my own 
fault that 1 have drinked to the very dregs the cup of suffering and distress, 
and though 1 have been made the dupe of a deceiving villain, still I feel that 
I should not complain, and I will not, oh Clarendon couldst thou but at this 
moment see the emaciated form of that being that was once called beautiful 
could thou but for a moment see that form, as it now is prostrated with dis- 
ease and anguish, reclined upon a miserable couch in a foreign land, and 
fearful every moment of being consigned to the ruthless hands of bigoted 
and lawless ruffians, methinks that thy iron spirit would quail at the sight, 
and thou would drop at least one sincere tear of pity and commiseration 
over a being whose only fault or crime, if so may it be called, consisted in 
loving thee. But oh, when I think of him, my poor weak brain wan deni, 
and 1 know not what to say !’ 

The unfortunate lady was here interrupted by the reappearance of Magda- 
lena, who addressed her in the manner and with the words which we shall 

relate in our next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

4 They are not coming madam/ exclaimed Magdalena, as she entered into 
the inner apartment, ‘ and I thank God and the Holy Virgin that such is the 
case. But my dear lady, I cannot possibly afford you shelter longer than 
to-morrow, without exposing my sell to the insults and outrages of a drun- 
ken rabble, that is, unless you may^be willing to deny your religion at Jeast 
for a time.’ 

‘I cannot do that, my dear Magdalena, not even if death should be the 
consequence of my refusal !’ 

‘I can hardly blame you for your refusal,’ replied Magdalena, although 
death bears such a terrible aspect to me, that although 1 have always been, 
and nowanf, a good Catholic, I really believe that I should abjure that faith, 
if, as in your instance, death would be the consequence of my adherence 
to it.’ 

‘If you have passed as I have,’ answered the sufferer, ‘ through the burn- 
ing fiery furnace of trouble, and care, and grief, and sorrow, you would hail 
that death which now appears to your imagination so terrible, as a kind 
angel sent from Heaven for your relief. But hark, did 1 not hear some one 
knocking at the front door T 

They both listened for a few moments in breathless silence, when their 
fears were corroborated, by a second loud rap at the street door, which 
caused Magdalena to hasten to the aperture before mentioned which answer- 
ed the purpose of a window, (although it was situated out of the reach of 
any one who might attempt to reach it from the ground,) where she looked 
out to see who the intruder might be. 

She was surprised at seeing standing before the door, a handsomely dress- 
ed middle aged man, and judging by his looks, that he was a foreigner, she 
thus addressed him : 

1 What may your business be with the inmates of this bouse, sir ?’ 

4 My business is such, that I cannot tell it standing out here, in your infer- 
nal hot sun !’ 

‘ Then I am afraid that I shall not be able to hear it.’ 

4 How so T asked the stranger. 

* For the following very good and sufficient reasons,’ sturdily replied Mag- 
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dalena, for although she had some fear of some twenty-five of her own 
countrymen, she disdained to be afraid of a single man, and he a foreigner, 
ontside of the house ; ‘in the first place, there are no male inhabitants here, 
the only occupants of this miserable dwelling being myself, and a poor sick 
lady, who cannot be disturbed at present by strangers.’ 

‘ Well I do not wish to disturb the sick lady,’ replied the stranger, ‘ but if 
you will just be kind enough to open the door, and give me a draught of 
water wherewith to quench my intolerable thirst, I will thank you kindly 
and then proceed upon my way.’ 

Now Magdalena posessed a kind heart, though the aspect of her outer 
features were somewhat rough and forbidding, and besides the stranger 
talked so very civil and polite, and appeared to be so very thirsty, that she 
could not for the heart of her, refuse his very reasonable request, and she 
therefore hastened to unbar the street door, and bid the stranger a welcome 
entrance. 

We will state to the reader now, what perhaps we should have stated be- 
fore, that there were two apartments op the ground floor, one near the street 
which old Magdalena occupied as a sort of shop, for the sale of liquors, 
groceries &c, while the other, and the largest one of the two, was the one 
in which she slept, and in which lay the sick lady before mentioned. 

Tne stranger having entered the outer apartment or shop, threw himself 
down upon a low]bencb pi iced there purp *sdly for ths accommodation of 
Magdalena’s customers, and as she bustled about and hastily, procured for 
him a glass of water, she began to feel a sort of itching curiosity to know who 
the civil stranger was and where he had come from, and what his business 
might be.* 

Now all this, under the circumstances of the case, was perfectly natural, 
but the great trouble with Magdalena was, as to the way in which the con- 
versation should be opened, which was rather difficult, especially as the 
individual in question was not only a perfect stranger, but also a for- 
eigner. 

But her natural curiosity at last prevailed over all other considerations , 
and as she handed the stranger the beverage which he had called for, she 
thus addressed him : 

‘You are not a native of this country, sir?’ 

‘No,’ replied the stranger quite laconically. 

This seemed to be spoken in a tone calculated to preclude all farther in- 
quires, but our duenna was not be put off so easily, and she again asked : 

‘ Are you from England, sir ?’ 

‘No, lam from America,’ answered the stranger. 

‘ Have you been long here ?’ 

‘No*’ replied the stranger, ‘1 arrived this morning at this port, and my 
vessel is now at anchor in the harbor My business here at present is to find 
some one who would be willing for a short time to take charge of my daugh- 
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ter, as I am about to sail upon a somewhat dangerous e xpedition and I do 
not wish her to accompany me.’ 

•How old may your daughter be? 1 interrupted the inquisitive Mag- 
dalena. 

4 Oh, sixteen or thereabouts,’ answered the stranger carelessly, 4 and al- 
though, as you are situated, 1 find that you cannot accommodate her, still 
you can perhaps reccommend to someone of your acquaintance, who upon 
being well paid for their services, might possibly be glad to receive 
them.’ 

4 Oh yes, so I can, sir,’ answered Magdalena, 4 there is my twin sister 
Agatha, who lives but a short distance off; would be thankful to take 
her.’ 

4 Does she live alone ?’ asked the stranger. 

4 Yes sir,’ replied Magdalena, who now began to grow loquacious, 4 and so 
did I too sir, until the poor sick lady in the other room came here, poor dear 
lady, I found her a few nights ago, wandering up and down the street, 
hardly able to stand, and mourning and groaning very piteously, and al- 
though she was a heretic, and 1 know it was almost as much as my life 
was worth to shelter her, still I could not but recollect that my lot happen- 
ed to be cast among heretics in an heretical counrry once, and they treated 
me kindly therefore sir, I could but take the poor thing into my house, and 
try to comfort her. But oh sir, she refused to be comforted, but after a 
while she consented to share with me my poor bed. and the next morning 
she was unable to rise from it, and she has been growing sicker and sicker 
ever since till now, poor thing, when I fear she is near dying*’ 

4 This appears to me to be a very strange kind of story,’ replied Captain 
Conolly, for he it was who had visited the abode of Magdalena, as we have 
above related, 4 you say that you found this sick lady in the street, and you 
also say that she is a heretic, which term I suppose to be synonymous in this 
country with the name of English or America.’ 

‘She is an American lady sir, according to her own account of herself’ 
replied Magdalena. 

4 Ha,’ exclaimed Conolly, beginning apparently to take some interest in 
the conversation, 4 but do you know how she happened to be in the wretch- 
ed condition in which you first discovered her ?’ 

4 She said at the time, that she had sailed in search of a person whom she 
dearly loved, probablv her husband, at least it is very natural for me to con- 
clude so you know sir.’ 

4 But did she say so?’ interrupted Conolly somewhat vehemently. 

4 Oh dear, Lord no sir !’ answered Magdalena, somewhat alarmed at the 
sudden change of the captain’s manner, 4 she only said that some horrid 
pirates took the vessel, and murdered all hands, except her, bnt they took 
her on board of their vessel, which shortly after got wrecked near this place, 
and she alone escaped to tell the tale. This much that I have told you sii*, 
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1 did not get from her directly, for her poor brain has been wandering-like 
and well it might poor lady, considering the hardships she has suffered, so 
I have only gathered what I have told you irom words and sentences almost 
indistinct, which she happened to drop in her lucid intervals.’ 

4 Can I not see this strange lady ?’ asked Conoliy. 

4 Oh dear no sir, such a thing is utterly impossible,’ replied Magdalena, 
‘for I feel that the poor creature is very near her end.’ 

4 Well then if you are determined on that point,’ replied Conoliy 4 let us 
return to the other.’ 

4 What, concerning your daughter T asked Magdalena. 

4 Yes,’ replied Conoliy, ‘ I understood you that you had a twin sister living 
near by, who would be glad to receive her.’ 

‘ Yes sir,’ replied Magdalena, ‘ that is, 1 think she would, but to settle the 
matter, I will, after I have looked in upon the sick lady, accompany you to 
her house, where you can talk the matter over with her.’ 

Having thus spoken, Magdalena softly entered the apartment of the sick 
lady, and finding her awake, he thus addressed her: 

4 Do you feel any easier than you did Madam ?’ 

4 Oh, 1 cannot tell you Magdalena, whether I do or not My poor wander- 
ing brain lias been troubled with strange fancies sinoe you have been absent 
I either imagined or dreamed, that I saw him of whom you have before 
heard me speak, and I also dreamed that I heard his beloved voice, and 
the illusion was so strong, that had 1 possessed sufficient strength, I am 
sure that I should have left my bed, and rushed out in search of him.’ 

4 Oh,’ replied Magdalena, 4 do not allow yourself to be troubled by such 
strange fancies, for it must have been all fancy, except the voice, which I 
suppose must have proceeded from a very civil gentleman, who called Into 
my shop a few moments ago to beg a draught of cold water.’ 

4 If that voice did proceed from any living being,’ replied the sick lady with 
foarful earnestness, 4 that being must have been Edward Clarendon l’ 

4 Who is it that speaks that name,’ exclaimed the stranger, as he rushed 
wildly into the apartment of the sick. * 

Upon hearing these words, the sufferer with all her remaining strength 
contrived to raise her head from her pillow, aod after regarding the intru- 
der with a gaze so earnest that it caused her eyes to start from their sock- 
ets, she exclaimed : 

4 Good God ! it is Edward Clarendon !* and then foil back apparently Un- 
less upon the pillow. 

4 You have finished her !’ exclaimed Magdalena, to the stranger, as sfee 
rushed towards the bed-side to assist the unfortunate lady. Did I not foil 
you that she was crazy, and that the sight of a stranger would kill her.’ 

These words, which had been spoken in a somewhat petulant voice, by 
the old nurse were entirely unheeded by him to whom they had been ad- 
dressed, for he stood as if rooted upon the very spot where his eyes hadfifot 
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. encountered those of the sufferer, ©reel and metkmless asif his whole fbrm 
• had been suddenly petrified into stone. 

The reader will undoubtedly reccollect that we led Mr., or rather Lieu- 
tenant Walton, about to undertake the task of trying to gain over to his 
own and Conolly’s future interests the two American seamen, Draper and 
OoHtna. 

Before commencing operations however, he thought that he would take 
a short walk along the principal streets in the town, in order more fully to 
digest in his own mind, the plan of those operations. While be is gone, 
we will take the liberty of looking ourselves ader the two seamen before 
mentioned, and we shall find them still seated in the boat alongside of the 
jpier, apparently engaged in earnest and interesting conversation, and be- 
& re reporting the subject of their conversation, it may be perhaps as well 
for us to give a brief description of their personal appearance, and former 
characters. 

Henry Collins, the younger of the two, and the one with which our story 
is the most concerned, was, although we have found him in seamans garb, 
and have introduced him in the character of a common sailor, a young 
man of very preposessing personal appearance, who had been born of rich 
parents, brought up in luxury, and well educated, and who previously to 
his sailing upon the present voyage, was about twenty two years of 
age. 

Now it so happened that about two years previous to the opening of our 
story, young Collins had accidentally become acquainted with the faaina 
ting, young and beautiful Mina Conolly. 

After a few meetings between them, Henry was so infatuated, or impass- 
ioned, or whatever else our readers ma> be pleased to call it, as to claim 
the privi lege of being considered the accepted suitor for her heart and 
hand, and loving him as did Mina, with all the fervor of a first attachment, 
she *o the artless simplicity of her 4 guileless heart, was easily prevailed 
upon to consider in that light, and after having vowed eternal constancy to 
each other, the lovers parted upon a bright moonlight night about six months 
previous to the commencement of our story 

But as if more fully to illustrate the truth of the old maxim which 
says, “ the course of true love never did run smooth,” Mina’s father became 
by some unknown means acquainted with the fact that she had been often 
seen when on shore, in company with a very handsome young man, and 
therefore after delivering a severe lecture to the hlushing Mina upon file 
Impropriety, as he expressed it, of her conduct, he ordered her to go on 
board the brig, and immediately sailed without troubling himself to ascer- 
tain anything farther concerning the person, or character of his daughter’s 
lover, thinking probably, that after she had been to, and returned from the 
West Indies, where at that time, his vessel was bound, she would, as she 
was very young, probably forget both her love, and the object of it. 
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Bat as has been the care from time immemorial with many wiser, if hot ' 
better men than himself Captain Conolly happened to be widely mistaken 
in his measurement of the strength of woman’s love, which in his case, 
was the more strange, as he himself had in younger days, some little expe- 
rience in such matters. 

But he was mistaken, for no sooner had the Sylph arrived from her short 
cruise to the West Indies, than our lovers found an opportunity clandestine- 
ly, to meet again, and at that meeting, Henry Collins laid before his fair 
inamorata, a very bold, haaardous, and cbivahric plan, the particulars of 
which were as follows : 

He was fond of the sea, and not entirely unacquainted with it, having, 
the two previous years, taken one or two short excursions in a fishing smack 
to the banks of Newfoundland for his health. Upon the strength of that 
therefore, young Collins proposed to dress himself in a seaman’s garb and 
offer his services to Captain Conolly for the next voyage, hoping that during 
that voyage, he might find a favorable opportunity to disclose his views 
towards Mina, to her father, under circumstances that might render such a 
disclosure favorable to the future plans, both of his beloved one and him- 
self. 

In pursuance of the above plan, in which Mina warmly coincided, Henry 
boldly made bis appearance on board the Sylph, about a week previous to 
the time specified for her departure upon her present voyage, and after in- 
troducing himself to Conolly, a conversation took place between them 
somethiug like the following : 

‘ What is your business with me, young man ?’ 

‘I wish to try my fortune upon the sea sir,’ replied Collins acting out the 
tar to perfection, ‘and after lookiug all about among the rest of the vessels 
I saw none which took my fancy so strongly as this beautiful little craft, of 
which as I have been informed you are the owner as well as the master. 
Therefore sir, as I wish to be a sailor, I would like to have you, if you have 
not got all your crew engaged, to give me a chance in her.’ 

4 Well,* replied the captain, after having professionally eyed our hero from 
head to foot, ‘you appear to be a good, stout* built, clean-looking chap, 40 
if you will step into the cabin,, and place your name upon the shipping pa- 
pers, you may render yourself on board immediately.* 

So saying, they both descended into the cabin, where to his no small as- 
tontshment and surpirse, and we may also add gratification, our hero saw 
Mina, who had come on board that morning, for the purpose ot adjusting 
some of her father’s cabin furniture, preparatory to the voyage which he 
was then about to undertake, of course she blushed at seeing Henry, al- 
though bis appearance, was not by her entirely unexpected, but she very 
adroitly managed to hide what little confusion she might have felt by keep- 
ing her beautiful blue eyes most provkingly fixed upon a large mahogony 
dressing case, which she was most busily employed in polishing. 
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In a few momeuts, Henry Collins’ name was duly enrolled, and he was 
thereby constituted one of the crew of the brig Sylph, Conolly, master, 
bound from Boston, on a trading voyage, to a port or ports in South Amer- 
ica. 

This having been accomplished, Henry left the brig fbi the purpose of, 
as sailors would say, getting his chest ready, which having done, he, in the 
sailor phrase, and nothing loth, rendered himself on board the next morning 
as being ready for duty. 

The previous night however, he and Mina managed to meet, and it was 
then agreed upon between them, that during the voyage, or at least until 
such a time as might be thought favorable for a denouement, they should 
act towards each other like entire strangers, and as though they bad never 
met before. 

They both punctually and faithfully adhered to the above agreement, 
until the period of the commencement of our story, although to be sure we 
must admit that Mina was very fond of going nightly upon the brig’s fore- 
castle, where leaning over the bow, she could notice the beautiful skim- 
ming of her father’s vessel, o’er the glassy waves of the broad and deep 
Atlantic. 

So much gentle reader for Henry Collins, and now for a short notice of 
his companion William Draper. A very few words will suffice in relation 
to him. 

He was an early friend and school-fellow of Henry’s but unlike him he 
was poor, although he had not been born so. His father, who had been 
considered to be a rich merchant, had by unfortunate speculations, been 
reduced to a a hopeless state of bankruptcy, about a year previous to the 
time under consideration, which rendered it expedient, for young Williatn 
to look about for some employment, whereby he might obtain the means 
of supporting himself. 

Fancying like Henry “ a life in the ocean wave,” he luckily fell in with 
Conolly, joined the brig, and after having made in her two trips to the West 
Indies, he liked her so well, that he concluded to try her on the present 
voyage, and he and our hero, having been as we have before said, early 
friends they soon became like brothers on board the brig, sharing to the ut- 
most extent, their cares and their confidence. 

Such kind reader, was the character and description of the two American 
seamen, whom Walton was about to endeavor to transform into pirates, and 
the result of whose endeavors, will be made known in our next chap- 
ter. * 
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CHAPTER V. 

For the farther edification of our readers we will commence .this chap- 
ter, by reporting the conversation which was carried on between Henry 
Collins and William Draper, as they sat in the jolly boat, which belonged 
to the Sylph, awaiting the return of their officers. 

Draper was the first to begin, and he therefore commenced as follows : 

4 Well how have you liked our voyage thus far, Collins ?* 

4 Oh, as to that,’ answered Collins, 4 1 have for many reasons been weH 
satisfied with it, but for many reasons i have disliked it 9 

4 Your feelings in that respect I presume are very much like mine,’ re- 
plied his companion. 4 In the first place I like the vessel, for 1 have sailed 
in her some time, and I know her to be one of the swiftest sailers afloat ; 
and I used to like the captain too, but I tell you, Collins, that be is a very 
different man this voyage from what he was last. Since that proud, con- 
ceited chap, Walton, has been on board, a change, and that not for the bet- 
ter has been gradually creeping over his deportment and conduct, which, 
in my Opinion, bodes no good either to himself or his vessel.’ 

4 1 cannot say that I have any particular liking for Walton,’ answered 
Henry, 4 still I do not see but that the Captain has treated the crew very 
well ; that is, with the exception of deaf Samuel, the steward.’ 

4 Ay, therein lies the change to which I have alluded,’ responded Draper. 
4 There has always appeared to me a kind of mystery hanging over the 
life of that unfortunate being, and it has before now struck me very forci- 
bly that he is in some manner connected with our captain, and the follow- 
ing facts have led me to that apparently strange conclusion. Deaf Samuel 
has been kept on board of this vessel ever since I have known anything 
aboard, and from what 1 have been able to glean at different times from his 
own mouth, leads me to think that he has never known no other home. — 
Besides, previous to this present voyage, the captain has uniformly treated 
him with the utmost kindness, and I believe that he would have continued 
to do so if it had not been for Walton. Now taking all those things to- 
gether, it appears very likely to me that, as I said before, this poor deaf and 
unfortunate creature must be connected with our captain in some way or 
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other. But be that as it may, I for one have got heartily tired both of the 
captain and his lieutenant, and if you will agree to it, Collins, we will both 
leave the vessel without farther ceremony.’ 

‘Under present circumstances, Draper,’ replied Henry, ‘such a proceed- 
ing upon my part would be next to impossible.’ 

‘ Oh yes,’ interrupted Draper, smiling significantly, ‘ 1 recollect now — so 
it would. There is a loadstone, or rather, I should say, a beautiful magnet 
on board of the brig, which I know attracts you to her with as much pow- 
er as the magnet does the unerring needle of the compass. So we will 
talk no more of leaving the Sylph whilst she contains such a valuable treas- 
ure as the fair Mina, the beautiful ‘Nymph ot the Ocean.’ But did you not 
notice, Henry, that as Walton was talking with us in his watch on deck the 
other night, that he kind of darkly hinted at some secret expedition of great 
profit, which Captain Conolly proposed to undertake, after we had visited 
this port What did you think of that ?* 

‘ Why, to tell the truth,’ answered Collins, ‘ I thought nothing at all of it 
That Walton seems to be so fond of spinning strange yarns that I wound 
that one up, and threw it immediately out of my mind and memory the 
same as I have all the rest of them. But we must stop now, for the object 
of our remarks is close upon us.’ 

7 Upon looking up sure enough there was Walton standing upon the pier, 
regarding the two seamen with a mingled look of interest and contempt. 

‘Come boys, come up on to the pier; I wish to have a little chat with 
you, was the familiar salutation with which the pseudo lieutenant greeted 
our two seamen. 

In accordance with this excessively familiar invitation on the part of their 
superior officer our two heroes, made their boat fast, and then simultane- 
ously jumped upon the pier, and as they landed Walton thus again address- 
ed them — 

* Come, boys, step up street with us, and let us take a social glass of 
something to drink.’ 

‘I thank you, sir, for your invitation/ answered Collins, ‘but for my part 
I don’t drink anything stronger than tea orcofiee.’ 

‘Nor I either,’ chimed in Draper. 

‘What a pair of milksops you must be,’ exclaimed Walton, somewhat 
contemptuously, ‘ not to take even a single glass of wine. Why you will 
never make finished seamen in the world if you don’t learn to tip your 
grog.’ 

‘ 1 am afraid that we shall never be finished, if that be the* case, sir,’ re- 
plied Draper. 

‘ You wont go then either of you will you ?* asked Walton. 

‘ I shall not go for one,’ replied Collins. 

* Nor I for another,’ answered Draper. 

Now Walton felt highly indignant at their refusal, but he thought it pru- 
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dent not to show it, and therefore with an agreeable smile upon his counte- 
nance, he answered as follows : 

‘Well then 1 will not urge either of you against your wills any farther, 
and for my own part, I must admit that 1 feel highly gratified at thus receiv- 
ing proof positive of your temperate inclinations. But I have a proposition 
from Captain Conolly to lay before you, whereby you may both be able to 
realize before the termination of the present voyage, handsome and inde- 
pendent fortunes. We have yonder there in the harbor, as you well know, 
as handsome and fiue sailings little craft, as there is skims over the ocean, 
and it is our intention to put some big guns on board of her, together with 
a large brass one upon a pivot amidships, and then afterwards to cruise on 
our own account !’ 

‘ What, do you mean to make a piratical vessel of her, and blood -bounds 
of us ?’ asked Collins eagerly. 

‘Not altogether, exactly,’ answered the crafty lieutenant ‘We have 
lately heard war is deemed inevitable between America and France, and our 
otyect is therefore to sail immediately for some port, where we may be able 
to obtain a letter of marque, and reprisal, and then you know boys, that in 
yonder fast sailing little craft, our fortunes will soon be made! Now the 
captain not wishing you to be deceived, has commissioned me to state the 
case to you, and he proposes for you to join as he no doubt you will heart 
and hand in his purpose.’ 

‘There is something very strange and mysterious about all this to me,’ 
replied Draper, and I must have time to consider Bach a weighty proposal, 
before I can give a decided answer to it.* 

‘ So do I,’ chimed Draper. 

‘Oh well, you can have, and shall have plenty of time to consider it in, 
answered the lieutenant carelssly, and if by the time that we get ready to 
sail from this port, you should not wish to join us, 1 have not the least 
doubt but you can be then honorably discharged. But come, I guess it’s 
getting somewhere along about dinner time now, so jump into the boot, and 
we will go on board.’ 

‘ Must we not wait for the captain sir P asked Draper. 

‘No,’ answered Walton, * for like enough, he will not be ready to go on 
board till nigbt, and if he should wish to come sooner, he can very easily 
make a signal from the pier, to that effect So man the boat my bullies, 
and let’s hasten on board and recruit our bread-basket’ 

The two seamen having immediately obeyed the officer’s order, he follow- 
ed them into the boat, which a few moments after was safe alongside the 
brig, when the officer and his two men instantly jumped on deck. 

‘ Is dinner ready there, cook !* exclaimed Walton to the woolly pated offi- 
cial of the brig’s galley. 

‘ Yis sar,’ answered the cook, ‘ it hab been ready dis half hour sar. 

‘ Get your dinner there, forward,’ shouted the first lieutenant 
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‘This order, which is ever welcome to a seaman's ears, was very readily 
and promptly obeyed, by the crew and soon after Collins and Draper were 
busily employed on the forecastle in despatching their noontide repast 

After the suspension of deaf Samuel from the duties of his stewardship, 
a young Spanish cabin boy had been appointed as a sort of steward * pro 
tern,’ and Walton after having ordered dinner forward, thus addressed 
him: 

‘ Is dinner ready in the cabin, Gonzalo ?’ 

‘Yes sir,’ 

‘Has Miss Mina left her state room, to day? 9 

• ‘ I have not been in the cabin sir.’ 

‘ Very well, tell Mr Montano to come down to dinner.’ 

‘Ay, ay sir,’ and the steward went forward to execute his orders while 
Walton descended into the cabin where after seating himself at the head 
bf the table, he thus soliloquised : 

‘The devil, or some one else, now whispers in my ear, that I have now a 
fine opportunity to gratify my revenue, and I will gratify it. That I have 
been, and now am a desperate villain, I very well know, and I willl now 
cro wn my villainy by a glorious and triumphant proceeding. There is Mon- 
tano, I feel sure he will cooperate with me, and I am sure we can very easily 
bring the rest of thd crew to terms, with the exception of the two Amer- 
icans, who we can otherwise very easily dispose of. And if 1 prove Oic- 
cessfiill, Mina Conolly shall be mine, soul and body she shall be mine // 

Walton’s farther meditations was here cut short by the entrance of Mon 
tano, whom the desperate villain thus addressed: 

* Montano, I am afraid, in fact 1 know, that our captain has turned chick- 
en hearted.* 

‘ What, concerning our next intended expedition ?’ asked the Spaniard. 

‘Just so,’ replied Walton, ‘he has always appeared to be wavering, ever 
since 1 first hinted the affair to him, and who knows but that, while we are 
laying here, he may take it into his head, being influenced by his daughter, 
and others to blow the whole plot for the sake of saving his own bacon.’ 

‘ I never thought of that,’ replied Montano, ‘ he may do so, but if he does 
why I can see no help for it. We have gone too far to back out, and *- 

‘But I can see help for it,’ exclaimed Walton interrupting his companion. 
‘ What is to hinder us Montano, from slipping the brig’s cable, and giving 
our worthy chicken-hearted captain leg-bail ? We have the wind fresh 
from off shore, and almost every thing else in our favor, and in fact we 
have now got the staff completely in our own hands.’ 

‘ What say Montano, shall we go ?’ 

* ‘ Go, yes,’ answered the Spaniard, exultingly, ‘ ( for one am ready to go 
to the d — 1, when 1 canJind a brave man like you, Walton, to lead me on 
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Bat those two d — d yonkers there forward, what shall we do with them T 

* I will tell you what we will do with them,’ replied Walton, *we will first 
put them iu double irons now, whilst they are at dinner, and then after we 
get clear of the land, we can easily settle their coffee for them. Come, let 
us put the darbies on them now.’ 

Bo saying Walton and his companion having each armed himself with a 
pair of pistols, proceeded immediately to the forecastle, where Collins and 
Draper were seated, eating their dinners, and utterly unconscious of their 
impending danger, and afler some fruitless and impotent resistance, they 
were heavily ironed, and afterwards thrust into the fore-hold, where they 
were left for the time, in a state of dreadful suspense and horrid anticipa- 
tion.* 

The above operation consumed a great deal more time than we have 
been able to spare in reporting it, and meanwhile the brig’s cabin was en- 
tered immediately upon the disappearance of Walton and Montano, by Mi- 
na Conolly, the fair Nymph of the Ocean. 

She emerged from a side door, which opened from her state-room into 
the cabin. She was about to enter the cabin, when Walton, had first come 
down, thinking that i#might have been her father, but after having became 
convinced of her mistake by hearing the well known sound of Walton’s 
v*ice, as he soliloquised in the manner related above, she altered her reso- 
lution, and slipped back, cautiously to the farther corner of her apartment. 
Feeling somewhat alarmed at the non-appearance of her father at the din- 
ner table, and from the few words that she had overheard falling from the 
lips of Walton, she began to be fully aware that all was not right, and 
therefore, when she heard another voice in the cabin, she crept close up to 
her own door, and there stood listening with breathless eagerness, to the 
conversation which the two desperadoes were holding over the dinner ta- 
ble. 

Our heroine, it is true, did not hear the whole of the conversation, but 
she heard full enough of it to cause her woman’s heart to beat violently 
with the palpitations of fear and revenge, But what could she do? She 
knew that for herself, she could do nothing, but the thought struck her 
with overwhelming force that she could do something for deaf Samuel. 

Therefore as soon as she heard the last receding steps of the two des- 
peradoes, as they sounded fainter and more faint, upon the cabin, she crept 
carefully from the apartment, and entered the main cabin as we have be- 
fore stated. 

Knowing very well that no time was to be lost, she unfastened immedi- 
ately the door of deaf Samuel’s prison, which communicated with the 
main cabin, and in a low and fearfully distinct whisper, thus addressed him : 

‘ Come forth Samuel.* 

In the agony of her earnestness, she had entirely forgotten that the un- 
fortunate creaturd whom she had thus spoken to, had been deprived of his 
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hearing. But instinct seemed for once to supply the place of hearing, for 
she had no sooner uttered the above words, than Samuel shuffled his mis- 
shapen form as well as he could, encumbered as his wrists frere by the 
irons, into the cabin. 

By the help of Mina, be was soon released from them, however, and 
then they had to look about for some means by which he might efflS ct his 
escape. 

But that natural instinct, or with which is always at woman’s call in time* 
of danger, guided Mina to the cabin windows and upon looking from them 
she discovered to her great joy that the jolly was laying directly under the 
brig’s stern, with the oars in-it, just as it had been left by'Walton and the 
two seamen, when they had come on board from the land. 

She then motioned Samuel to fly, to jump into the boat, and pull with al] 
his his strength for the shore, giving him at the same time, warning of the 
danger he was in, by energetic and significant signs. 

Instinct again seemed to have come lothe aid of the unfortunate creature, 
for giving to his fair deliverer, a mingled sign of intelligence and gratitude 
he lifted the cabin windows, dropped silently into tfj boa^ and cutting the 
rope which held her to the brig, he shipped an oar, and skulled quickly to- 
wards the shore. 

Thank God that poor creature is safe,’ exclaimed Mina* as she watched 
his successful progress, and if it becomes my lot, to meet with a violent 
death, 1 shall at least have the satisfaction of thinking in my dying hour, that 
I have been instrumental, in saving the life of that poor unfortunate, yet 
gentle, affectionate and kind-hearted being. . ‘ t~ 

Mean while Walton, after having seen that the > two American seamen 
were safely and securely disposed of, hastened wfthbis companion Montano 
to make the necessary preparations for getting the brig under weigh, and 
this necessarily consuming much time, greatly favored Jbfe escape of deaf 
Samuel, by keeping Walton and his second officer busily employed upon 
deck, and therefore Samuel managed to land unobserved and unperceived, 
by either the officers or the crew of the brig. 

After having closed the cabin window, through which ^Samuel bad made 
his abrubt departure, Mina retired again to the shelter of her own aparment 
and as the full reality of her horrid and defenceless situation burst with its 
full force upon her mind, she thus solilpquised : 

i God of Heaven, look down in pity and compassion, upon a poor misera- 
ble and wretchd girl, who is now left, in the ruthless hands of cold-blooded 
villains, without either earthly protector, or earthly friend. Oh, Henry, 
Henry,’ continued she, after a momentary pause, ‘ could I be assured of 
your safety, I could meet the dreadful fate* which now appears to be in- 
evitable, with serenity and fortitude.’ 

She was here interrupted by a slight tap at the door of her apartment, fol- 
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1© wed by the detested sound of Walton’s voice which broke upon her ear, 
by the following question : 

‘ Mina, are you within there ?’ 

‘I am here,’ answered the trembling girl, and here I am determined to 
remain !’ 

* You may remain there,’ replied Walton, ‘until we get clear of the land, 
and then you shall come forth, and act a conspicuous part in a drama which 
shall be termed the Pirate’s Betrothal.’ 

Having thus spoken, this reckless desperado again visited the deck, where 
he was much gratified to find that the Sylph, was going beautifully through 
the water at the rate of ten knots or more, leaving behind her far in the 
distance, the high and evergreen hills of the Brazilian coast, and the white- 
washed buildings of the town of San Palos, 
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CHAPTER VL 

< * ■ " '* ■ — 

: lifer wit! undoubtedly be recollected by our readers, that we M'GfcjWii 1 
Gonelly hi the apartment of the sick lady, standing in the position of OttO 
apparently horror-struck, at sudden remembrances, which die efcette He 
hi4 witnessed, and the words he had heard, had strangely brought before 
his excited imagination. ‘ ' ' ’ V * v 

• On the bed before him iay the lifeless form of one whom be had in ehrli- 
er days, sworn to love protect and cherish through life. Aye, the fofmtfcet 
kid upon the bed before him, was the pale and emaciated form of his once 
beloved wife. * " " 

‘ But how in the name of wonder,’ exclaims our readers, ‘ctmufO she to 
ton in such a singular predicament P 

-1 Have patience kind readers and we will endeavor to unravel the tnystety 
ad briefly as may be consistent with the main plan of our story. 

Lydia Mornville was bom of rich parents in the town of Boston, in Mas- 
sachusetts. She grew up to the age of eighteen without any material oc- 
currence to mar the even tenor of her way, which as her parents granted her 
every indulgence, compatible with a due regard to propriety and dtecorum, 
Wds emphatically a ‘ way of pleasantness,’ and therefore she had reached 
that age, she was a beautiful and guileless being, though she at the Same 
tithe possessed every feminine accomplishment, which a superior education 
ebttfd lavish upon her. 

At that SUnny period of her existence she became acquainted with Ed- 
^toUrd Clarendon, who was then about to to sail for the first time as com~ 
mender of one of her father’s ships. They loved, their love was mutual, 
and with the consent of her parents, Lydia became die bethrothed bride of 
Edward, and it was mutually agreed that the marriage rites sbetdd be per- 
formed end consummated immediately upon bis return from that voyage; 

Edward accordingly sailed soon after for England, made a successful 
voyage, returned and claimed his affianced bride, the claim was answered 
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to his satisfaction, af&fe:fow W^s. after kydia MoraviUe b*; 

came his dutiful and affectionate wife. 

The first two years of their wedded life passed off joyously and harmo- 
niously, and Edward Clarendon had in the meantime, been very successfu- 
in his mercantile pursuits, indeed he had met with such uncommon success 
that at the expiration of the two years, alluded to above, he had acquired 
a sufficient amount of capital to enable him to do business for himself. He 
accordingly purchased a small but handsome schooner, and commenced 
trading back and forwards to South America and the West Indies, which 
at that time was a very profitable business, and was called by all with 
whom he then happened to be familiarly acquainted, ‘ happy and fortu- 
nate Captain Clarendon. 1 

But a change, and an awful one too, was destined to come over the spirit 
of his happy dreams. 

Upon his return from one of his trading excursions to the West indies, 
about three years after their marriage, he found that a stranger had visited 
his house frequently, and as these, who poisoned his ears by these insinua- 
ting^ .informed; hip* that the Stranger was young and beads**#, dark 
demon of jealousy* immediately topk possession of bis boaoro,;aod h 
idly banish^ thqppe all its peace, and transformed, , jt : into* theatre,, 

passions pf his pemre had oppprttwHy m 
their parts, without hinderance or control. , , , > - m j 

This story about the stranger, had been set afloat by an enemy both to 
hh^self *nd hisiapoccat wifely by one wbowas weUacquaintedv^th^io 
latiwat^bmw pf Ws.disppekwn, one who imreveuge foe seme imagined 'm* 
suit resolved to ruin the peace of mind of those two happy and fthen inno- 

r..-. - 

Clarendon did not see the stranger, the mere report which was craftily 
pqur^dvinto? by the destroyer, proved almost, to maddej* him, and 

with that cruel, cunping which jealousy always bequeaths as a datpawg itia 
he^ifonce to its possession, he appeared before his unconscious, wife, after 
having heard the fatal story, with t^e same happy smile, and the same catofe 
uqoontracted brow, with which he had met her upou the joyous mgbtpf 
their, young bridal. , When his vessel was again ready to sail, he .ordered 
his wife to prepare to accompany him, giving her no other reason, except 
that it ayas .his will and pleasure. , , 

With ready acquiescence, to his commands, she was all ip readiness to dp r 
part at the time appointed for the sailing of the vessel, together with their, 
lift!* s*jn ?f who was t^gn about throe years of age. To her grept astonish- 
ment and unbounded grief, however, her husband positively ^^cJarc^l 
the should not accompany he^ but Should ha Jgft 

of a. friefcd, until sim rotpme s d 'Ajperjcf* . tl4ld 

Ip accordance with this decision, wbiehbs carried out despite aft the*n* 
treaties and even turn of his injured wile, on the night previous to Mat 
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departure, fie took the poer deformed boy from hie* method tttuf insttofrof 
placing him under the charge of a friend, he left him td>tlfe wodormeacws 
of entire strangers, not however without leaving a sufficient amount < of 
money to indemnify them for their trouble. ■*'»: 

^Tbe* next day accompanied by his wife, he sailedforSOirth America, and 
then after he had got her completely in bis power, when she was fhr away 
from • either home or friends, then he allowed all the smothered feellings 
Of his jesldus rage to burst upon her devoted head. In vain Was' it. 
ftiat ahe represented to him, that the stanger who had Visited 4o4 
Who had been so affectionately received by her in hte absence, was 
a dear brother who had returned after an absence of many years to Mi 
hative land, we say it was in vain that she stated this fhct, tor Clarendon 
derided her words, and the repetition of the story only served to confirm 
him in an obstinate belief of her guilt and criminality.* • ^ 

Boring the progress of the voyage, whicn he suddenly altered fromBeuth 
America to England, the cold unfeeling and sometimes almost brutal treat- 
ment which she received from day to day at his hands, as ahe was likely 
soon to become a mother, caused her feeble health rapidly to decline, and 
alto' Caused the premature birth of her daughter. ' 

This event which She had fondly hoped would have restored to her her 
hufcband’s former love, had an effect quite the reverse, fhr after the birth of 
the child, he treated her worse than ever, until at last she sank Under it'dad 
became insane. ■ » ' ’ 

Whilst in this state, Clarendon, put her on board of ft vessel bound to 
Boston, which happened opportunely to speak Mm, and she arrived ettbat 
place shortly afterwards a raving maniac. ^ ^ j 

After he had thus got rid of his wife, Clarendon disposed of his £choone*r 
in England and after changing his name to Coriolly^ he purchased a brig. 
Which was the Same vessel in which we found him at the Commencement 
of our story, and in which he immediately repaired to America, and landed 
at Boston, where’ after having disguised himself, in order that he should not 
be known to liis wife's relations, he procured a nurse for the little Mina, hts 
daughter, and at the same time, he also took on board of Ms vessel htis dC- 
fbrmed ’and deaf son, who is one and the same with him whom we have in- 
troducbd into our story under the cognomen of Deaf Samuel. * ?** 

As soon as the young Mina, had got old enough to inquire for mothdr, 
her father in a few words, gave her to understand that she was dead, and 
although he treated his children exactly alike still he did notaHbw them to 
regard each other as brother afad sister, and in fact he prohibited SamO&l 
from even calling him by the name of father. 1 * 1 

' Upon returning to Boston, about a year after be bad parted from his wife 
Conolly, or rather as we shall hereafter term him Clarendon, secretly fend 
in disguise, sought to visit the house of her parents. m 

And he dirf visit % and was greatly surprised) at finding it fcenantndhby 
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ntriwfTinij who jufotmed him that the former occupants had suddeulyieloeed 
tiptbok jbwipep, deposed of thefc property, on d departed for; partsuo- 
kuownr about, six months previous to bis arrival. And such was premised? 
the fact. , f 

The strange and unexpected return of his daughter, sick and insane, had 
the effect to place her father, who loved her tenderly, in the same prediea- 
npeut, and it also caused so many idle reports, and singular stories to get 
about, that the unfortunate father guided by the advice of his two sons, re] 
solved to remove where his misfortunes would not be so publicly known* 
After closing up bis business, therefore as stated above, Mr. Mornville, 
with his family removed to Portsmouth, in; New Hampshire, where hi* two 
* eons, abandoning their mercantile pursuits, turned agriculturalists, and they 
and their father, resided together, and bestowed all their attention to the 
comfort of their unfortunate sister, 

.. After the lapse of some two or three years, Mrs. Clarendon’s insanity 
wove off, and the return of her reassta, brought in its train a reoollection of 
past events, at first confused and partial, but filially rational and perfect, 
which enabled her to lay before her friends a true statement of the mannas 
of her husband’s treatment towards her, after she had embarked with him 
upon the dual voyage, and the consequent alienation of her mind* 
Believing. their sister to be perfectly innoeentnf the crime of infkleUty, 
which bad been attributed to her, by Clarondon, the brothers, and also their 
invalid father, felt highly indignant towards the monster whom their opin- 
ion, had deliberately apd > directly destroyed the peace of mind of her 
whom he bad sworn* to cbensh and protect, and they resolved to watch « 
favorable opportunity, to discover the villain Clarendon, and after rescuing 
from his grasp their sister’s children, to mete out to him a terrible measure 
of pondigp punishment for bis crimes, 

f But owing to the change of name, and the disguise that Clarendon al 
ways assumed when be visited Boston, their untiring vigilance, proved from 
year to year, entirely unavailing, and they were at last about to give over 
the search as fruitless, when the longing of Lydia fbr her children, broke 
fotvh with double violence, which caused them to fear for a permanent re- 
turn of her insanity, and they resolved te fit out a small vessel at their own 
expense and sail in search of the monster, taking her along with them, so 
that she might be able to recognise him and her children. 

About the same time that they formed the above resolution, they acci- 
dentally obtained information . that Clarendon, under his assumed name of 
Conolly, had sailed from a southern port for the West Indies, from which 
it was his intention to return to Boston, and acting upon the above invita- 
tion, .the two brothers of Lydia Clarendon, accompanied by their aged 
father and herself, embarked ^about Abe or eight months previous to the 
commencement of our story,) on - board *.of a small brig, and immediately 
hailed from Boston, with the iatontioa of intercepting Conolly. 
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; .After cruising about the West India Islands for Some tini# ^lji>uf iti&- 
0688, they finally cast anchor in the harbor of HaVaha, whefc thfey ig&rtft t# 
tl^Qir great chagrin, that Conolly had only sailed from th&t jflaee aboUt fbut* 
days previous to their arrival. cf 

j$ut having received information that he would probably return to trait 
place, they resolved to await his reappearance. But they were agdin doomed 
to be disappointed, for Conolly, instead of returning to Havana, suddfenty 
altered his determination, upon arriving at Boston, and he determined to 
shape the course of his next voyage towards S6uth America. 

The two Momville brothers finding that their victim did not return’ tl 
the anticipated ( time, resolved to cruise awhile in search of him down 
the South American coast, and in the event of their search, again proving 
fruitless they were to abandon it, and return immediately to their homes. 

At that time the Atlantic Ocean was infested by piratical cruisers, through- 
out its whole length and breadth, and the € Mary,* (f6r that was the namd of 
the brig in which the Mornvilles had sailed,) had not been more than afiJft- 
night out of Havana, before she was felt in with, and soon became an eaSy 
prey to one of the cruisers above mentioned. f 

After the pirates had taken possession of her, their first demand was for 
money, upon which the two brothers gave them up about tWo hundred 
dollars, which they truly averred to be all that 'they possessed or tlieir ves- 
sel contained. ' *' * 

Disappointed and highly incensed at not findhig a larger amount of treas- 
ure, the piratical captain, ordered the vessel to be’ searched', and duringthe 
progress of the search, one of the Pirates happened to use insufifhg iiiid in- 
decent language towards Lydia, which the teld£rhrmhlFinVfrgnantIy resent- 
ed by running him through the body with his kpier. ‘ * f ’ " lUt 
This served as an excuse to the pirates for taakihg $ general onslaught 
upon the officers of the brig, together with the passengers and crew Whlbh 
resulted in the indiscriminate and bloody massacre of the whole of them, 
with the exception of Mrs. Clarendon, whom the pirates immediately after 
transferred to their own vessel, and after leaving the brig, (bey, to crown 
their infernal proceedings set her on fire, and she was soon after consumed. 

But it soon became their turn to meet a watery grave, though by other 
means, than these they had used towards the crew and passengers of the 
brig. During the continuance of a drunken carousal, which these lawless 
villains held upon the very same night upon which they had taken the brig, 
a violent and tremendous gale of wind, drttve their vessel upon the rocks 
which lined that prfrt of the coast near where the pirttfey had been commit- 
ted, and but two remained alive out of thirty men, td'&ll the tale. Mrs. 
Clarendon was providentally washed by the force of a most Violent Wdve, 
upon the only portion of sand beach which there was for miles around, 
sad insensible and nearly lifeless, she was taken into the hiit of an did fish- 
erman, where she was soon restored to consciousness, although the terrible 
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scenes through which she had passed, had served to unsettle her imagina- 
tion, and therefore she again became in a manner insane, although not With- 
out experiencing frequent and lucid intervals. ^ 

She had been in the fisherman’s hut but about two days, when in one bf 
her fits of insanity, she was seized with an uncontrollable desire to visit ffie 
town of San Palos, the towers of which were visible from the place of her 
temporary residence, and as the old fisherman was absent from home upon 
his customary avocations, she wandered forth without hinderance and 
taking a dreary path through the forest which lay between the fisherman’s 
hut and the town, ihe arrived about nightfall at San Palos, where Magdale- 
na providentially fell in with and sheltered her iu the manner which we 
have before related. 

Such gentle reader is a brief outline of the history of the woman, whom 
we left in a state of insensibility, in the wretched apartment which she 
shared with Magdalena, whilst that kind-hearted creature, was trying every 
means which her power afforded her, to restore her again to consciousness 
and her guilty husband stood gazing upon her, with a countenance pallid 
and horror-stricken. 

After gazing for some time, upon the ghastly object before him, his coun- 
tenance assumed a different aspect, and covering his f^ce with his han^s, 
convulsive sobs burst forth from his bosom, and the cold, stern, iron-hearted 
Edward Clarendon, wept like an infant upon its mother’s bosom, 

‘Restore her! oh restore her!’ exclaimed he, after his violent emotion 
bad in a degree subsided, if it may be for no longer time than to allow her 
to say that she forgives me.’ 

‘ Oh she breathef, poor lady, she is recovering,’ replied Magdalena, turn- 
ing towards him and noting with astonishment, his singular position and 
manner, *bqt what meaDs all this P Who are you sir, that has thus dared to 
jnvgde the sqnctity of a sick room ,?’ 

* I — I— I am a villain,’ stammered out Clarendon, 

* I should think that you must be all that,’ replied Magdalena, tartly, ‘else 
you would not thus intrude yourself upon the privacy of the two defence- 
less women.’ 

‘ 1 am that woman’s husband,’ again exclaimed Clarendon. 

At this moment the invalid opened her eyes^and faintly exclaimed: 

‘ Where, oh where is Edward ? Was it his voice that I heard, or haye I 
again been deceived with a cruel dream ?’ 

‘ It was bis voice which you heard,’ replied Clarendon stepping quickly 
ly up to the bed-s$p, and now iny dear Lydia, I beseech ypur forfcivpese 
for my past conduct, the criminality of which l will not now endeayof to 
palliate or deny.’ 

‘I do forgive you freely and willingly, Edward, but my children, tell,, me 
Edward if they are alive ?* 

‘ Yes and in safety,’ answered Clarendon, 
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‘ Oh lead me to them Edward, and let me enjoy the sight of them once 
more.’ 

At this instant a loud knocking was again heard against the street door, 
which caused Magdalena again to hasten to the aperture which served for 
a window, from which after having reconnoitered for a moment the pre- 
posed intruder, she returned to the inner apartment, and with a strange 
look of fear depicted upon her countenance, she exclaimed, as another 
loud knock disturbed the ears of the inmates : 

Oh dear sir, I believe the very old devil himself is at the door.’ 

‘ What is the matter my good woman ?’ asked Clarendon. 

‘ Oh there is such a horrid looking creature at the door, that its appear- 
ance has almost frightened me to death.’ 

‘ Wait a moment,’ exclaimed Clarendon, stepping out pf the apartment, 
‘ and I will soon know who he is.* 

After unbarring and opening the street door, Clarendon uttered an excla- 
mation of surprise, and a few moments afterwards, he returned to the in- 
ner apartment accompanied by no less a personage than the reader's old 
friend, Deaf Samuel, and as he dragged him towards the bed, to the utter 
astonishment of the disconcerted Magdalena, he exclaimed, looking at his 
wife, and pointing to the misshapen form of Samuel, 

‘Behold our Son? 
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CHAPTER VII. 


W* will now dear reader, with your kind permission, turn our own and 
your attention to the fortunes of our hero, and Mina the fair Nymph of the 
Ocean. 

Upon the night succeeding the same day on which had occurred the 
events related at the close of our last chapter,— after having seen that the 
Sylph was well clear of the land, Walton, who had taken upon himself the 
command of her, entered the cabLa, accompanied by Montano, for the pur- 
pose, apparently, of enjoying their evening repast, and after each of them 
had became seated at the table, the following conversation was commenced 
by Walton, who said, 

4 Thus far, Montano, our plans have well prospered, and now that we 
have got well clear of the land and probably out of the reach of pursuit, I 
havte a little personal business of my own to perform, in which it will be 
necessary for you Montano, to act in the capacity of witness.* 

4 What is this personal business to which you have just alluded, and in 
which you have thus requested me to act the part of a witness, Captain 
Walton V 

4 Why yeu must know then, Montano,’ replied Walton, fthat we have got 
our old Captain's beautiful daughter here, a close prisoner in her state- 
room. Now I have always loved that girl, after my rough way, ever since I 
first saw her on board of this vessel, and I undertook to make some advan- 
ces, by way of commencing a regular sieze to her heart at that time. These 
she saw fit to slight with every appearance of disdain, and she has ever 
since treated me with coolness and the most chilling reserve. Now all this 
coupled with her conduct yesterday, bes caused my love to grow stronger 
and more strong, and now that 1 have her in my power, I am determined 
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it .shall he consummated this very Bight. Shall 1 Dot count upon your assist- 
ance in this matter, Montano ?’ 

Ortainly,’ replied Montano, ‘ or in any other.’ , ; » yp^I 

‘ Well then," answered Walton, ‘ we will endeavour to pintail upon tern 
to join us at supper. f -n 

So saying the desperado jumped from his seat and after knocking loudly 
at the door of Mina’s apartment, he called to her in woods like the lollop- 
ing: 

‘ Is the fair Nymph of the Ocean, the beautiful Mina, now ready and 
willing to come forth and meet her admiring lover ?’ * 

‘ Villain,* answered Mina, from within, ‘ if I have got to die, let me at 
least meet my inevitable fate within the solitude of my own apartment, 
and let my last prayers be undisturbed by the sound of your hateful voic*.’ 

‘ Oh we shall not let you die so easily, my young Amazon*’ answered tb% 
desperado. ‘You must be mine first, and then die as soon as you t hink 
convenient, afterwards.’ 

‘Yours!* exclaimed the now almost distracted girl, ‘yours! no, neyer! 
sooner will I gnaw the living flesh from my bones, in the last agonies of 
hunger end thirst, then ever to bestow one smile apon you.’ 

‘ Well I can’t stop to bandy words with you,’ replied Walton, who was' 
bqgtaBtngJo get somewhat exasperated, ‘ so open the door.’ 

‘1 shall not!’ ' . . 

‘Then I will,' exclaimed Walton, at the same time falling forcibly against 
it and bursting it open . . ^ „ ifHt 

As he did so, Mina rushed past him into the main cabin, and the de- 
spair of her situation, she would have rushed upon deck and jum’p'ed into 
the sea, but Montano stoodat the foot of the cabin stairs, armed with a pis- 
tol, and forbade her farther advance under pain of death. 

$hc w$S( therefore obliged to stand between the two desperadoes, with 
her dishevelled hair, hanging in the utmost disorder over Ji^r terror-stricken 
features, looking the very picture of beautiful despair. , 

As, Waitou was apparently pbout to seize with ruthless hoods uppa the 
person of his fair prisoner, his demoniacal purpose was for the time frusr, 
trated by a loud voice from the head of the cabin gang-way which spqlm 
as follows : 

* The wind has Hauled round, dead ahead.* 

‘ The d— 1 if has,’ exclaimed Walton, greatly chagrined at the sudden 
emergency which called upon him to visit the deck, at so very interesting 

a moment. 

• But however, as the case then was, he was obliged to go, and turning to 
kmtremhlhig prisoner, ho said, 

‘ Mina Goodly, you have scorned and Scouted me, who well knows how 
to mrig O Jrtwli insults, and you may rest Well Assured that you shall never 
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leave this cabin, until you hose sworn meet s o le m nly to w6& Dene other but 
moj aoththenmy. revenge, or a pirate’* revenue, will be oOBifcnrHtatediP bis 
betrothal.’ ... 

v; 8o* Baying he turned and beckoning to Montano, they both lfeflrthe Cabin 
todftifla, and hastened upon deck, where they found everything in a state of 
most complete confusion, caused by the sudden shifting of the wind which 
had taken the brig fiat aback and almost knocked her upon her beam ends. 

‘Put your helm hard a-staitooard, you d — d blunderhead, 9 exclaimed 
Walton to the man at the wheel. ‘Brace forward the m.iin yard, there boys.' 

'Both these orders having been executed, the brig began to payoff before 
the wind, which then bio Wed directly from the sea, in towards the land, 
which caused Walton thus to address his companion, Montano : 

‘ This is d-^-d unlucky for us Montano, unless we c^n clear the. land ip 
the larboard tack. 9 

.. ‘ Brace the head yards sharp U P thpre, forward.’ ■ pJ , . * 

This having been done, he ordered the helmsman to kOep tbe brigofofto 
tothe wind,. and to bis great joy. perceived that she headed at teesUwo points 
clear of the land, and he was, upon perceiving this, about ©nee mope «o>agK 
ter the cabin, when a voice from the forecastle shouted 

‘Light ! 9 ' * ' 1 * ‘ y " : ‘ ' r f ' ’ ! 

‘ Where away ? 9 inquired Walton. 

? r 1 r -.{•// . 1 • : ’ * ' 1 r ■ r • *v 

1 Two pointqoff our leej$w f sjr. 9 t , 

Upon looking in that direction, Walton eaa&saw theatmnge light, and 
turning to Montano hesaidt . , - u 

‘ It would be d — d curious if our old captain should bav* discovered dor 
abrupt departure; and have given chase to us.’ !t » * t- 

‘I hardly think that be cjtfr do tfca^ replied Mdfcfanb. ‘Probably 'the 
light Which you new see, belongs to some cataiparad^ bouiid to a neighbor- 
ing port. 

‘ It may be as you say; 9 replied Walton, ‘ but chase or no chase, 1 am de- 
termined to be revenged upon that girl, whom we have left tjelow, and that 
speedily. Therefore as I am about to visit her again, I wish you. fo stay 
upon deck, being careful to be witbm call, in case you. should be wpqted. 

‘ Ay, ay, 9 replied Montano, ‘I will be in readiness at the head of iboeab* 
in gang-way, • / : - i ... ,* r 

, Having thus spoken, he assumed the station whilst Walton qnthfedebe 
cabin, and thus again addressed the trembling Mina: .. . % * 

* Now Miss Mina, the hour has come which I t liave la0g>vMied«‘li»s«e. 
I am a villain, and a desperate one, and my delicate hands have been often 
embrued in the blood of as fair damsels *s thyself* 9 
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' 4 And thou wik shed' mine too,! suppose!’ 

‘QtPnoj* replied Walton, ear blood will nmsstitfymyrsusnget though 
your honor will!’ ■• • « } 

‘My blood thou mayst soon have, but my honor sever! * 1 know that 
death is a terrible and fearful thing, aud io ipy mortal pgQpy,you xpfgbt 
perhaps wring from me the sacrifice of my band, but my heart belongs, jtp 
another and a more noble being.’ 

‘ It does hey?’ replied the pirate, with a sardonic smile, and (Jrawipg a 
pistol, and cocking it as he spoke, ‘ now mark me Mina Conolly. ^erp up- 
on this table is a Holy Bible, a book which although I do not believe in, yet 
I know you regard with the greatest reverence. Now lay your white hanji 
upon that book, and swear by all your hopes of happiness here and hereafter 
that you will be the bride of Herbert Walton as soon as a priest may be 
found to unite us, and that failing in this, you wiH never be the bride of 

another, and 1 f : f ' 

At this moment, he was interrupted by the voice ofMdnt&no which spt>ke 
from the bead of the gangway, as follows: 

* The vessel has fallen off and is now beadiug direedy far tb*lai»d,,epd 
the strange craft is within hail.’ h i < & 

‘ The d — 1, ’(exclaimed Walton throwing inadvertantly down bis cocked pis- 
tol on the table beside the Bible, as he turned to go upon deck. 

Quicker than lightning, our heroine, as her last chance, snatched the fetal 
weapon from its resting place, and with a loud shriek, uttered the woids, 
‘the hour has come,’ she fired, and the next moment, Walton fell, having 
received the contents i*l>i*4«ft ride*. fetsHy wounded. T . i. t 

What have you done?’ exclaimed Montano, Who upon hearing the repost 
of the pistol, entered the cabin. » 

‘ Sent a villain to his last account 1’ replied Mina firmly. 

Tne next moment, a familiar and well-known voice fell upon the ears of 
our heroine, and the wordsjwhich it was heard distinctly to utter were as fol- 
lows : 

‘Brig ahoy, heave to instantly or we will fire into you!’ 

‘ Good God, we are discovered !’ exclaimed Montano sprinnig upon deck. 
‘It is my father !’ exclaimed Mina, as she followed his example; i 
And sure enough it was. * * 'I **■ 

Captain Clarendon’s son Deaf Samuel, had upon landing, gfter his escape 
from the Sylph, inquired of every one whom he met for Captain Conolly, 
describing also his dress and general appearance. He did not meet With 
any satisfaction, however, untH he arrived within a few rods of the residence 
of Magdalena, when he happened to meet an English sailor, who had seen 
a parson answering to the description of the captain, enter the above men- 
tioned house, and Samuel therefore logtne time in entering it also. After 
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havinffbdMi UBe xp C E Ie dly ’aiHijOyftdly received by both hirfftther’and J h$s 
mother, la the manner related at the close of our sixth chapter, he lost ' no 
time in relating to his father, all the strange and singular events which had 
hap^ened'Orf board the brig Since his departure. 

After hearing this unexpected and exciting news, Captain Clarendon, 
after bidding his wife to be of good cheer until his return, started immedi- 
ately oft*, accompanied by his son, to the authorities of the place, who after 
they had heard his statement, placed immediately at his disposal, a small 
armed government schooner, which happened to be anchored at that time 
near the shore, to which the captain and his son immediately hastened an^ 
cutting the cables, to avoid loss of time, they soon came up witji, and re- 
captured their own vessel, in the manner related above. 

Captain Clarendon, accompanied by his son had no sooner reached the 
deck of the Sylph, than they were greeted by the fair Nymph of the Ocean, 
with a loud cry of undissembled and extatic joy. 

‘Where is the villain Walton,’ was the first question asked by Clarendon. 

♦He is dead,’ and he died by tjie hand of her whom he would have dis- 
honored and murdered !’ 

* Draper and Collins, where are they ?’ asked the captain. 

‘JHere we are,’ answered the two amateur seamen, stepping forward, for 
Montano by Mina’s order released them, whence first came upon deck. 

‘I always thought^lhat Walinn _ to have been a desperate villain,’ said 
David, ‘ for I once accidentally fell upon a letter, which he had received 
from some one, which contained the words by which you will recollect, 1 
saved myself from a severe flogging, by merely repeating them.’ 

4 Oh, I know to what you have reference,’ replied Mina. ‘Eliza, and the 
bloody dagger.’ 

*•#*##*«# 


The next morning after the events narrated above, the Sylph again enter- 
ed the harbor of San Palos, from which she did not sail, until after the 
health of Mrs. Clarendon became completely restored, and she had attend- 
ed upon the marriage of hejr daughter with Henry Collin?, which was duly 
celebrated about two months after the arrival of the Sylph, after the con- 
summation of which, the whole party set sail for America, and arrived safe- 
ly ^Boston about the begining of the year 1797. 

Montano was delivered up to the authorities of San Palos, tried afl a pirate 
and condemned to be executed, hut upon the intercession of Captain Clar- 
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endon, his sentence was commuted tojafew yean imprisonment, after which 
he lived a more honest life than before. 

Our friend Draper, after sailing a few years longer in the employ of 
Clarendon, was by him placed in command of the Sylph, when the captain 
finally gave up going to sea. 

Our hero, Henry' Collins, and his beautifu lbride Mina Clarendon, the fair 
Nymph of the Ocean, lived very happily together, and Deaf Samuel was 
cherished by them with brotherly and sisterly affection until the period of 
his death, which happened about ten years after. 

Thus ends the tale of the Nymph of the Ocean, or the Pirate’s Be- 
trothal. 


THE END . 
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